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ATE gave the word; {bi cruel arrow ſped 3 
F And Por x lies number'd with the mighty Dead 


Reſign'd he fell; ſuperior to the dart. 
That quench'd its rage in Yours and Nat ren 
Heart: [ 


You mourn : but Barrary, lull'din " Preben 5 
(Unconſcious Britain ) flumbers o'er her wound. 
Exulting Dulneſs ey'd the ſetting Light, 

And flapp'd her wing, impatient for the Night: 
Rous'd at the ſignal, Guilt colleQs her train, | 
And counts the Triumphs of her growing Reign; 10 
With inextinguiſhable rage they burn; 1 
And Snake-hung Envy hiſſes o'er his Urn: 

Th envenom'd Monſters ſpit their deadly foam, 

To blaſt the Laurel that ſurrounds his Tomb. 


But You, OWARBUR TOY! whoſe eye refin'd | 
Can ſee the greatneſs of an honeſt mind ; of * 
Can ſee each Virtue and each Grace noke, hy 
And taſte the Raptures of a pure Delight; 
Vo viſit oft his awful Page with Care, 
And view that bright Aſſemblage treaſur'd there; 20 
You trace the Chain that links his deep deſign, | 
And pour new Luſtre on the glowing Line: 
Yet deign to hear the efforts of a Muſe, -- + 
Whoſe eye, not wing, his ardent flight purſues : 
Intent from this great Archetype to draw 
SATIRE'S bright Form, and fix her equal law; 
Pleas'd if from hence th' unlearn'd may comprehend, 
And rev'rence His and Sa rIRE's gen'rous End. 


B 3 


In queſt of Glory, plunges deep in Vice; 


vi ESSAY ON SATIRE rar 1. 


In ev'ry Breaſt there burns an active flame, 
The Love of Glory, or the Dread of Shame: 30 
The Paſſivh Ons, tho? various it appear, 
As brighten'd into Hope, or dimm'd by Fear. 
The.liſping Infant, and the hoary Sire, 
And Vouth and Manhood feel the heart-born fre: 
The Charms of Praiſe the Coy, the Modeſt woo, 35 
And only fly, that Glory may purſue : 
She, Pow'r reſiſtleſs, rules the wiſe and great; 
Bends ev'n reluctant Hermits at her feet; 
Haunts the proud City, and the lowly Shade, 
And ſways alike the Sceptre and the Spade, 45 


3 


Thus Heav'n in Pity wakes the friendly Flame, 
To urge Mankind on Deeds that merit Fame: 
But Man, vain Man, in folly only wiſe, 
Rejects the Manna ſent him from the Skies: 
With rapture bears corrupted Paſſion's call, 45 
Still proudly prone to mingle with the ſtall. 


As each deceitful ſhadow tempts his view, 


He for the imag'd Subſtance quits the true; 
Eager to catch the viſionary Prize, 


Till madly zealous, impotently vain, 
He forfeits ev'ry Praiſe he pants to gain. 


Thus ſtill imperious Na run plies her part ; 


Z And ſtill her Dictates work in ev'ry heart. 
Each Pow'r that ſov'reign Nature bids enjoy, 55 
Man may corrupt, but Man can ne'er deſtroy : | 


Like mighty rivers, with reſiſtleſs force 

The paſſions rage, obſtructed in their courſe , 

Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore, 

And drown thoſe Virtues which they fed before. 60 


35 


45 


45 


56 


55 


Part l. ESSAY ON SATIRE. wii 


And ſure, the deadlieſt Foe to Virtue's flame, 
Our worſt of Evils, is perverted Shame, © 
Beneath this load what abje& numbers groan, 
Th*entangled Slaves to folly not their own! _ . 
Meanly by faſhionable fear oppreſgd, -;5 70 
We ſeek our Virtues in each other's breaſt ; 
Blind to ourſelves, adopt each foreign Vice, 
Another's weakneſs, int'reſt, or caprice. 
Each Fool to low Ambition, poorly great, 
That pines in ſplendid wretchedneſs of ſtate, 70 
Tir'd in the treach'rous Chace, would nobly yield, 
And, bat for ſhame, like SyYLLa, quit the field: 
The demon Shame paints ſtrong the zidicule, 


And whiſpers. cloſe, ** The World will call you 


« Fool.“ 


Behold yon Wretch, by impious Faſhion driv'n, 


' Believes and trembles while he ſcoffs at Heav'n. 76 


By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold through fear alone, 

He dreads the ſneer by ſhallow Coxcombs thrown ; 
Dauntleſs purſues the path Spinsza trod; 
To Man a Coward, and a Brave to God. 80 


Faith, Juſtice, Heav'n itſelf now quit their hold, 


When to falſe Fame the captiv'd heart is ſold: 


Hence, blind to truth, relentleſs Cats dyd; 
Nought could ſubdue his Virtue, bat his Pride. - 


IM1iTATION 8. 

Ver. 85. To Man a Coward, c.] | 
„ Vois tu ce Libertin en public intrepide, 
« Qui __ contre un Dieu que dans fon Ame il 

„ croit 4 
Il iroit embraſſer la Verite, qu'il voĩt; 
Mais de ſes faux Amis il craint la Raillerie, 
Et ne brave ainſi Dieu que par Poltronnerie.” 
— BorLeav, Ep. iii. 
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vii ESSAY ON SATIRE part L. 


Hence chaſte Lucretie's Innocence betray'd 85 
Fell by that Honour which was meant its aid, 
Thus Virtue ſinks beneath unnumber'd woes, 

When Paſſions, born her friends, revolt her foes, 


Hence Sarine's pow'r : © *tis her correRive part, 
To calm the wild diſorders of the heart. 
She points the arduous height where Glory lies, 
And teaches mad Ambition to be wiſe: 
In the dark boſom wakes the fair deſire, | 
Draws good from ill, a brighter flame from fixe; 
Strips black Oppreſſion of her gay diſguiſe,  - 95 
And bids the Hag in native horror riſe ; 
Strikes tow'ring Pride, and lawleſs Rapine dead, 
And plants the wreath on Virtue's awful head. 


Nor boaſts the Muſe a vain imagin'd pow'r, 
Tho? oft ſhe mourns thoſe ills ſhe-cannot cure. 108 
The Worthy court her, and the Worthleſs fear: 
Who ſhun her piercing eye, that eye revere. 
Her awful voice the Vain and Vile obey, 
And ev'ry foe to Wiſdom feels her ſway. 
Smarts, Pedants, as ſhe ſmiles, no more are vain ; 
Deſponding Fops reſign the clouded cane: 106 
- Huſh'd at her voice, pert Folly's ſelf is ſill, 
And Dulneſs wonders while ſhe drops her quill. 
Like the arm'd Bx E, with art moſt ſubtly true, 
From pois nous Vice ſhe draws a healing dew: 116 
Weak are the ties that civil arts can find, 
To quell the ferment of the tainted mind : 


IMITATION S. 
VPxxꝓn . 110. From pois nous Vice, c.] Allveing to 
theſe lines of Mr. Pope ; 
« Tn the nice Bee what Art ſo ſubtly true 
« From pois'nous Herbs extracts a healing Dew ?” 
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part I. ESSAY ON SATIRE iz 


Cunning evades, ſecurely wrapt in wiles ; 

And Force ſtrong ſinew'd rends th? unequal toils : | 
The ſtream of Vice impetuous drives along, 115 
Too deep for Policy, for Pow'r too ſtrong, | 
Ev'n fair Religion, Native of the ſkies, 4 
Scorn'd by the Crowd, ſeeks refuge with the Wiſe; 3 
The Crowd with laughter ſpurns her awful train, 
And Mercy courts, and Juftice frowns in vain. 120 
But Sa rIRE's ſhaft can pierce the harden'd- breaſt: 


She plays a ruling paſſion on the reſt : 


Undaunted ſtorms the batt'ry of his pride, 

And awes the Brave that'Earth and Heav'n defy'd. 
When fell Corruption, by her Vaſſals crown'd, 125 
Derides fall'n Juſtice proſtrate on the ground; 

Swift to redreſs an injur'd People's groan, 

Bold SaT1&t ſhakes the Tyrant on his throne z 
Pow'rful as Death, defies the ſordid train, 

And Slaves and Sycophants ſurround in vain, 130 


But with the ends of Vice, 'the/fots of 'Sazzzn; 
All truth is Spleen ; all juſt reproof, Ill-nature, - 


Well may they dread the Muſe's fatal kill ; 
Well may they tremble, when ſhe draws her quill : | 
Her magic quill, that, like ITrUAIEL's ſpear, - 135 
Reveals the cloven hoof, or lengthen'd ear : 
Bids Vice and Folly take their nat'ral ſhapes, 
Turns Ducheſſes to ſtrumpets, Beaux to apes ; 
Drags the vile Whiſp'rer from his dark abode, 
Till all the Demon ſtarts up from the toad. 140 


O ſordid maxim, form'd to ſcreen the vile, 
That true good-nature ſtill muſt wear a ſmile ! 
In frowns array'd her beauties ſtronger riſe, 
When love of Virtue makes her ſcorn of Vice: 


x' ESSAY ON SATIRE. PanL 


Where Juſtice calls, tis Cruelty to fave ; 145 
And *tis the Law's good-nature hangs the Knave. 
Who combats Virtue's foe is Virtue's friend; 

Then judge of Sa rixz's merit by her end: 

To Guilt alone her vengeance ſtands confin'd, 

The object of her love is all Mankind. 159 
Scarce more the friend of Man, the wiſe muſt own, 
Ev'n ALLen's bounteous hand, than SaTire's frown : 
This to chaſtize, as that to bleſs, was giv'h ; 

Alike the faithful Miniſters of Heav'n. 


Oft in unfeeling hearts the ſhaft is ſpent : 155 
Tho' ftrong th' example, weak the puniſhment, 
They leaſt are pain'd, who merit ſatire moſt ; 

Folly the Lawreat's, Vice was Chartres boaſt : 

Then where's the wrong, to gibbet high the name 
Of Fools and Knaves already dead to ſhame? 160 
Oft Sa rIRE acts the faithful Surgeon's part; 
SGen'rous and kind; tho' painful is her art: 

With caution bold, ſhe only ſtrikes to heal; 

Tho' folly raves to break the friendly ſteel. 


Then ſure no fault impartial Sa rI RE knows, 165 


Kind ev'n in Vengeance, kind to Virtue's foes. 
Whoſe is the crime, the ſcandal too be theirs : 
The Knave and Fool are their own Libellers. 
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Part I, ESSAY ON SATIRE, xi 


PAR T Wh 


ke D ARE nobly then : But conſcious of your truft, 


As ever warm and bold, be ever juſt : 170 


Nor court applauſe in theſe degen'rate days : 
The Villain's cenſure is extorted praiſe. 


But chief, be ſteady i in a noble end, | 


And ſhew mankind that Truth has yet a friend. 
"Tis mean for empty praiſe of wit to write, 195 


As Foplings grin to ſhew their teeth are white: 

To brand a doubtful folly with a ſmile, 

Or madly blaze unknown defects, is vile: 

'Tis doubly vile, when, but to prove your art, 

You fix an arrow in a blameleſs heart. 180 
O loſt to honour's voice, O doom'd to ſhame, - 
Thou Fiend accurs'd, thou Murderer of Fame! 
Fell Raviſher, from Innocence to tear 

That name, than liberty, than life more dear! 
Where ſhall thy baſeneſs meet its juſt return! 18g 
Or what repay thy guilt, but endleſs ſcorn ? 

And know, immortal Truth ſhall mock thy toil : 
Immortal Truth ſhall bid the ſhaft recoil ; 

With rage retorted, wing the deadly dart ; 

And empty all its poiſon | in thy heart. 190 


With caution next, the dang'rous pow'r apply ; 
An eagle's talon aſks an eagle's eye: 


Let SAT1RE then her proper object know, 


And ere ſhe ſtrike, be ſure ſhe ſtrike a foe. 
Nor fondly deem the real fool confeſt, _ 195 
Becauſe blind Ridicule conceives a jeſt : 


VET” ——— — ⏑ę 22 


zi ESSAY ON SATIRE, Part II. 
Before whoſe altar Virtue oft hath bled, 


And oft a deſtin'd Victim ſhall be led: 

Lo, Shafi/&ry rears her high on Reaſon's thtone, 
And loads the Slave with honours-not her own : 200 
Big-ſwoln with folly, as her ſmiles provoke, 
Prophaneneſs ſpawns, pert Dunces nurſe the joke! 
Come, let us join a while this titt ring crew, 

And own the Ideot Guide for once is true; 
Deride our weak forefathers* muſty rule, 205 
Who. therefore ſmil'd, becauſe they ſaw a P OE ; 
Sublimer logic now adorns our ifle, 

We therefore ſee à Fool, becauſe we ſmile. 

Truth in her gloomy Cave why fondly ſeek ? 


Lo, gay ſhe fits in Laughter's dimple cheek: 210 
Contemns each ſurly academic foe, (EF, 


And courts the ſpruce Freethinker and the Beau. 
Daedalian arguments but few can trace, 
But all can read the language of grimace. 


Hence mighty Ridicule's all- conqu'ring band 21g 


Shall work Hertulean wonders through the Land: 
Bound in the magic of her cob-web chain, 

You, mighty Wax BUR rox, ſhall rage in vain, 
In vain the trackleſs maze of Truth you ſcan, 


And lend th' informing Clue to erring Man: 220 


No more ſhall Reaſon boaſt her pow'r divine, 
Her Baſe eternal ſhook by Folly's mine ! 

Truth's ſacred Fort th' exploded laugh ſhall win; 
And Coxcombs vanquiſh BexxLey by a grin. | 


But you, more ſage, reject th' inverted rule, 225 
That Truth is e'er exploi*d by Ridicule : 
On truth, on falſhood let her colours fall, 
She throws a dazzling glare alike on all; 
As the gay Priſm but mocks the flatter'd eye, 
And gives to ey'ry object ev'ry dye, 230 
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part II. ESSAY ON SATIRE xn | 


Beware the mad Advent'rer: bold and blind 

She hoiſts her ſail, and drives with ev'ry wind ; 
Deaf as the ſtornf to ſinking Virtue's groan, 

Nor heeds a Friend's deſtruction, or her own. 

Let clear-ey'd Reaſon at the helm preſide, 235 
Bear to the wind, or ſtem the furious tide ; | 
Then Mirth may urge, when Reaſon can explore, 
This point the way, that waft us glad to ſhore. 


Tho' diftant times may riſe in SaT1xe's page, 
Yet chief *tis Her's to draw the preſent Age: 240 
With Wiſdom's luſtre, Folly's ſhade contraſt, 
And judge the reigning Manners by the paſt : 
Bid Britain's Heroes (awful Shades !) ariſe, 
And ancient Honour beam on modern Vice : 


Point back to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 245 


Till the Sons bluſh at what their fathers were : 

Ere yet 'twas beggary the great to truſt , 

Ere yet 'twas quite a folly to be juſt ; 

When /o4v-born Sharpers only dar'd a lie, 

Or falſify'd the card, or cogg'd the die ; 250 
Ere Lewdneſs the ſtain'd garb of Honour wore, 

Or Chaſtity was carted for the Whore; 

Vice flutter'd, in the plumes of Freedom dreſs d ; 

Or public 8 was the public jeſt. 


Be ever, in a juſt expreſſion, bold. 255 
Yet ne'er degrade fair SATIRE to a Scold: 
Let no unworthy mien ber form debaſe, 
But let her ſmile, and let her frown with grace : 
In mirth be temp'rate, temp'rate in her ſpleen ; 
Nor, while ſhe preaches modeſty, obſcene, 260 
Deep let her wound, not rankle to a fore, 
Nor call his Lordſhip—, her Grace a—: 
The Muſe's charms reſiſtleſs then aſſail, 
When wrapt in Irom's tranſparent veil: 


| 
| 
| 
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xv ESSAY ON SATIRE. Part II. 


Her beauties half conceal'd, the more ſurprize, 265 
And keener luſtre ſparkles in her eyes. 

Then be your line with ſharp encomiums grad 

Style Clodius honourable, Bufa chaſte. 


Dart not on Folly an indignant eye: 
Whoe'er diſcharg'd / rtillery oh aFly? _ / 270 
Deride not Vice: Abſurd the thought and vfin, 
To bind the Tiger in ſo weak a chain. 
Nay more: when flagrant crimes your] laughter 


move, 
The Knave exults: to ſmile is to approve; 
The Muſe's labour then ſucceſs ſhall crown, 275 


When Folly feels her ſmile, and Vice her frown. 


Know next what meaſures toxeach Theme belong, 


And ſuit your thoughts and numbers to your ſong : 
On wing proportion'd to your quarry tile, 
And ſtoop to earth, or ſoar among the ſkies. 280 


Thus when a modiſh folly you rehearſe, 

Free the expreſſion, ſimple be the verſe; 

In artleſs numbers paint th' hier 

That mounts the box, and ſhines a Charioteer : 

In ſtrains familiar ſing the midnight toil 285 
Of Camps and Senates diſciplin'd by Hoyle ; + 3 
Patriots and Chiefs, whoſe deep deſign invades 

And carries off the captive King—of Spades] 

Let SaT1RE here in milder vigour ſhine, 

And gayly graceful ſport along the line; 299 


Bid courtly faſhion quit her thin pretence, 
And ſmile each Affectation into ſenſe. 


Not ſo when Virtue by her Guards betray'd, 
Spurn'd from her Throne, implores the Muſe's aid: 
When crimes, which erſt in kindred darkneſs Jay, 
Riſe frontleſs, and inſult the eye of day ; 296 


96 
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part II. ESSAY ON SATIRE. xv 


Indignant Hymen veils his hallow'd fires, 

And white-rob'd chaſtity with tears retires ; 

When rank Adultery on the genial bed 

Hot from Cocytus rears her baneful head : 300 


When private Faith and public Truſt are ſold, 


And Traitors barter Liberty for Gold : 

When fell Corruption, dark and deep, like fate, 
Saps the foundation of a ſinking State : 

When Giant Vice and Irreligion rife, *_ 30 
On mountain'd falſehoods to invade the ſkies : 

Then warmer numbers glow thro' SaT1RE's page, 
And all her ſmiles are darken'd into rage: 

On eagle-wing ſhe gains Parnaſſus height, 

Not lofty Eric ſoars a nobler flight: 310 
Then keener indignation fires her eye; 

Then flaſh her lightnings, and her thunders fly; 
Wide and more wide her flaming bolts are hurl'd, 
Till all her wrath involves the guilty World. 


Yet SaT1RE oft aſſumes a gentler mien, 315 
And beams on Virtue's friends a ſmile ſerene: 
She wounds reluQant ; pours her balm with joy ; 
Glad to commend where Worth attraQs her eye. 
But chief, when Virtue, Learning, Arts decline, 
She joys to ſee unconquer'd merit ſhine ; 320 
Where burſting glorious, with departing ray, 
True Genius gilds the cloſe of Britain's day; 
With joy ſhe ſees the ſtream of Roman art 
From MurkayY's tongue flow purer to the Heart: 
Sees YorKE to Fame, ere yet to Manhood known, 
And juſt to ev'ry Virtue but his own : 326 
Hears unſtain'd Cam with gen'rous pride proclaim 
A Sace's, Carrtic's, and a PoeT's name: 
Beholds, where Wipcomse's happy hills aſcend, 
Each orphan'd Art and Virtue find a friend: 330 
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xvi ESSAT ON SATIRE. part II. 


To HAL v's honour'd Shade directs her view; 
And culls each flow'r, to form a Wreath for Lou. 


But tread with cautious ſtep this dangerous ground, 
Beſet with faithleſs precipices round: 
Truth be your guide: diſdain Ambition's call; 335 
And if you fall with Truth, you greatly fall. 
*Tis Virtue's native luſtre that muſt bine; 
The Poet can but ſet it in his line: 
And who unmov'd with laughter can behold 
A fordid pebble meanly grac'd with gol? 340 
Let real Merit then adorn your lays, 
For Shame attends on proſtituted praiſe : 
And all your wit, your moſt diſtinguiſh'd art, 
But makes us grieve you want an honeſt heart. 


Nor think the Muſe by Sar In Es Law confin'd : 
She yields deſcription of the nobleſt kind. 345 
Inferior art the Landſkip may deſign, 

And paint the purple ev'ning in the line : 


Her daring thought eſſays a higher plan; 


Her hand delineates Paſſion, pictures Man, 350 
And great the toil, the latent ſoul to trace, 

To paint the heart, and catch internal grace; 

By turns bid Vice or Virtue ſtrike our eyes, 

Now bid a Wolſey, or a Cromwell a 


Now with a touch more ſacred and refin'd, 355 
Call forth a CHEsTE&&FIELD's of LonsDaLE's mind. 


Here ſweet or ſtrong may ev'ry Colour flow : 


Here let the pencil warm, the canvas glow : 
Of light and ſhade provoke the noble ſtrife, 
And wake each ſtriking feature into life, 360 


part III. ESSAY ON SATIRE. wii. 


P AC R- EF 
HROUGH Ages thus has Saria keenly 
ſhin'd, | | 
The Friend to Truth, to Virtue, and Mankind : 

Yet the bright flame from Virtue ne'er had ſprung, - 
And Man was guilty ere the Poet ſung. 
This Muſe in filence joy'd each better Age, - 365 
Till glowing crimes had wak'd her into rage. 
Truth ſaw her honeſt ſpleen with new delight, 
And bade her wing her ſhafts, and urge their flight. 
Firſt on the Sons of Greece ſhe prov'd her art, 
And Sparta felt the fierce Iamsic dart “. 370 
To Lariuu next, avenging Sar IRE flew : 
The flaming faulchion rough LuciLivs + drew; 
With dauntleſs warmth in Virtue's cauſe engag'd, 
And conſcious Villains trembled as he rag'd. 

Then ſportive Horace ꝗ caught jhe gen'rous fire; 
For SaT1RE's bow reſign'd the ſounding lyre: 376 


* 


% 


NorTESs. 


* « Archilochum proprio rabies armavit 1 
Oh. * 
+ « Enſe velut ſtricto quoties Lucilius ardens 
«« Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
« Criminibus, tacita ſudant praecordia 7 
f Juv. 8. i. 
„ Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
«« Tangit, et admiſſus circum praecordia ludit, 
« Callidus excuſſo populum ſuſpendere _ | 
, Pk Rs. .. i 
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Each arrow poliſh'd in his hand was ſeen, 

And, as it grew more poliſh'd, grew more keen. 
His art, conceal'd in ſtudy'd negligence, ; 
Politely fly, cajot'd the foes of ſenſe: | 380 
He ſeem'd to ſport and trifle with the dart, 

But while he ſported, drove it to the heart. 


In graver ſtrains majeſtic Ps As tus wrote, 
Big with a ripe exuberance of thought: 
Greatly ſedate, contemn'd a Tyrant's reign, 385 
And laſh'd Corruption with a calm diſdain, 


More ardent eloquence, and boundleſs rage, 
Inflame bold Juvenar's exalted page, 
His mighty numbers aw'd corrupted Rome, 


And ſwept audacious Greatneſs to its doom; 390 (V 
The headlong torrent thund'ring from on high, Er 
Rent the proud rock that lately brav'd the ſky. Ar 
But lo! the fatal Victor of Mankind! Tl 
Swoln Luxury /—pale Ruin ſtalks behind! W 
As countleſs Inſects from the north eaſt pour, 395 A 
To blaſt the Spring, and ravage ev'ry flow'r : Un 
So barb'rous Millions fpread contagious death : © Wi 
The fick'ning laurel wither'd at their breath. Re 
Deep Superſtition's night the ſkies o'erhung, Dr. 
Beneath whoſe baleful dews the Poppy ſprung. 400 IT. 
No longer Genius, woo'd the Nine to love, | Pro 
But Dulneſs nodded in the Muſe's grove: To 
Wit, Spirit, Freedom, were the ſole offence, 
Nor aught was held ſo dangerous as Senſe, I 
| | Th 
5 | VR, Fla. 
At length, again fair Science ſhot her ray, 405 
* Dawn'd in the ſkies, and ſpoke returning day. | "oy 
Now, SaT1RE, triumph.o'er thy flying foe, AN 


Now load thy quiver, ſtring thy flacken'd bow! | The 


5 


5 


5 
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'Tis done See, great ERASsꝛbus breaks the ſpell, 
And wounds triumphant Folly in her cell! 410 
(In vain the ſolemn Cowl ſurrounds her face, 

Vain all her bigot cant, her ſour grimace) 

With ſhame compell'd her leaden throne to quit, 
And own the force of Reaſon urg'd by Wit. 


'Twas then plain Doxx in honeſt vengeance 
role, DOS 415 
His Wit harmonious, tho' his Rhyme was proſe : 
He midſt an age of Puns and Pedants wrote, 
With genuine ſenſe, and Roman ftrength of thought, 


Yet ſcarce had 8a rIRE well relum'd her flame, 
(With grief the Muſe records her Country's ſhame) 
Ere Britain ſaw the foul revolt commence, 421 
And treach'rous Wit began her war with Senſe. 
Then roſe a ſhameleſs mercenary train, 

Whom lateſt Time ſhall view with juſt diſdain : 

A race fantaſtic, in-whoſe gaudy line 425 
Untutor'd thought, and tinſel beauty ſnine; 
Wit's ſhatter'd Mirror lies in fragments bright, 
Reflects not Nature, but confounds the ſight. 

Dry Morals the Court - Poet bluſh'd to ſing: 

Twas all his praiſe to ſay, the oddeſt thing,” 430 


Proud for a jeſt obſcene, a Patron's nod, 


To martyr Virtue, or. blaſpheme his God. 


Ill-fated Dxypetn! who unmov'd can ſee 
Th? extremes of wit and meanne:s join'd in Thee! 
Flames that could mount, and- gain their kindred 
ſkies, „ 
Low creeping in the putrid ſink of vice; 
A Muſe whom Wiſdom woo'd, but woo'd in vain, 
The Pimp of Pow'r, the Proſtitute to Gain: 


ax ESSAY ON SATIRE, Part III. 
Wreaths that ſhould deck fair Virtue's ferm alone, 
To Strumpets, Traitors, Tyrants vilely thrown : 
Unrival'd parts, the ſcorn of honeſt fame; 441 
And Genius riſe, a Monument of ſhame! 


More happy France : immortal BorLEAv there 
Supported Genius with a Sage's care: 
Him with her love propitious SaTirE bleſt, 445 


And breath'd her airs divine into his breaſt : 


Fancy and Senſe to form his line conſpire, 
And faultleſs Judgment guides the pureſt Fire. 


But ſee at length the Britiſb Genius ſmile, 

And ſhow'r her bounties o'er her favour'd Iſle : 450 
Behold for Por k ſhe twines the laurel crown, 

And centers ev'ry Poet's pow'r in one : 

Each Roman's force adorns his various page, 

Gay ſmiles, corrected ſtrength, and manly rage. 
Deſpairing Guilt and Dulneſs loath the fight, 455 
As SpeQres vaniſh at approaching light: 

in this clear Mirror with delight we view 

Each image juſtly fine, and boldly true: 

Here Vice, dragg'd forth by Truth's ſupreme decres, 
Beholds and hates her own deformity : - 460 
While ſelf-ſeen Virtue in the faithful line 

With modeſt joy ſurveys her form divine. 

But oh, what thoughts, what numbers ſhall I find, 
But faintly to expreſs the Poet's mind ! | 

Who yonder Star's effulgence can diſplay, 465 
Unleſs he dip his pencil i in the ray ? 

Who paint a God, unleſs the God inſpire ? 

What catch the Lightning, but the ſpeed of fire ? 
So, mighty Por E, to make thy Genius known, 
All pow'r is weak, all numbers—but thy own. 470 


, 
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470 


part Ill. ESSAY ON SATIRE. ui 
Each Muſe for thee with kind contention ſtrove, 
For thee the Graces left th! IboALIAN grove : 


With watchful fondneſs o'er thy cradle hung, 


Attun'd thy voice, and form'd thy infant-tongue: 
Next, to her Bard majeſtic Wiſdom came; 475 
The Bard enraptur'd caught the heav'nly flame: 
With taſte ſuperior ſcorn'd the venal tribe, 

Whom fear can ſway, or guilty Greatneſs bribe 3 

At Fancy's call, who rear the wanton fail, | 
Sport with the ſtream, and trifle in the gale: 480 
Sublimer views thy daring Spirit bound : 

Thy mighty Voyage was Creation's round; 

Intent new Worlds of Wiſdom to explore, 

And bleſs Mankind with Virtue's ſacred ſtore 

A nobler joy than Wit can give, impart; 48g 


And pour a moral tranſport o'er the heart, 


Fantaſtic Wit ſhoots momentary fires, 

And, like a Meteor, while we gaze, expires : 

Wit kindled by the ſulph'rous breath of Vice, 

Like the blue Light'ning, while it ſhines, deſtroys : 
But Genius, fir'd by Truth's eternal ray, 491 
Burns clear and conſtant, like the ſource of day: 
Like this, its beam prolific and reſin d, 

Feeds, warms, inſpirits, and exalts the mind 82 
Mildly diſpels each wintry Paſſion's gloom, 495 
And opens all the Virtues into bloom. 

This Praiſe, immortal Pore, to thee be giv'n : 

Thy Genius was indeed a Gift from Heav'n. 

Hail, Bard unequall'd, in whoſe deathleſs line 
Reaſon and Wit with ſtrength collected ſhine; 500 
Where matchleſs Wit but wins the ſecond praiſe, 
Loſt, nobly loſt, in Truth's ſuperior blaze. 

Did Fx1envsutry Cer miſlead thy wand'ring Muſe? 
That Friendſhip ſure may plead the great excuſe : 


. 
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That ſacred Friendſhip which inſpir'd thy Song, 505 
Fair in defect, and amiably wrong. 

Error like this ev'n Truth can ſcarce reprove 

»Tis almoſt Virtue when it flows from Love. 


Fee deathleſs Names, ye Sons of endleſs praiſe, 
By Virtue crown'd with never-fading bays! 510 

Say, ſhall an artleſs Muſe, if you inſpire, 

Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire? 

Or if, O WazxBurToON, inſpir'd by You, 

The daring Muſe a nobler path purſue, 

By You inſpir'd, on trembling pinion ſoar, 515 

The ſacred founts of ſocial bliſs explore, 

In her bold numbers chain the Tyrant's rage, 

And bid her Country's Glory fire her page: 

If ſuch her fate, do thou, fair Truth, deſcend, 

And watchful guard her in an honeſt end: 520 

Kindly ſevere, inſtru her equal line | | 

To court no Friend, nor own a Foe but thine. 

But if her giddy eye ſhould vainly quit 

Thy ſacred paths, to run the maze of wit; 

If her apoſtate heart ſhould e'er incline 525 
To offer incenſe at Corruption's ſhrine ; 

Urge, urge thy, pow'r, the black attempt confound, 
And daſh the ſmoaking Cenſer to the ground, 

Thus aw'd to fear, inſtructed Bards may ſee, 

That 9 is doom d to ſink in Infamy. 530 


H. ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
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| T H. E 
BBE S TI & VN. 


TA VIN G propoſed ta; write ſome pieces on 
Human Life and Manners, ſuch as (to uſe my 
Lord Bacon's:expreſſion) : came: hamer: ta Men's Ru 
and Bobs, I thought it more: ſatisfaQory to | 
with conſidering Man in the abſtract, his Nature and 
his State 3 fince; to prove any moral duty; to enfotce 
any moral precept, or to examine the perſe ction or 
imper fectiom of: any creature hatſoe ver, ĩt is neceſ. 
ſary firſt to know: what condition andi relation ĩt ĩs 
pang in, and what: is: the-properendand purpoſeiof 
its hei ng. | 

The ſtience-of:Human Nature is, like: alt other 
ſciences; reduced to a ſe clean prints : I here are not 
many certain truths im this world. It is therefore in 
the Anatomy of the mind as in that of the Body; 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending to 
the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by 
ing too much ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, the con- 
formations and uſes of which will for ever eſcape our 
obſervation. The diſputes are all upon theſe laſt, and, 
I will venture to ſay, they have leſs ſharpened the 
wits than the hearts of men againſt each other, and 
have diminiſhed the practice, more then advanced the 
theory, of Morality. If I could flatter myſelf that 
this Eſſay has any merit, it is in ſteering betwixt the 
extremes of doQrines ſeemingly oppoſite, in paſling 
over terms utterly unintelligible, and in forming a 
temperate, yet not inconſiſtent, and a fbort, yet not 
imperfeck, ſyſtem of Ethics. 

This I might have done in proſe; but I choſe verſe, 
and even rhyme, for two reaſons. The one will ap- 
pear obvious; that principles, maxims, or precepts fo - 

Vox. III. C 
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written, both ſtrike the reader more ſtrongly at firſt, 


and are more eaſily retained by him afterwards: The 
other may ſeem odd, but is true. I found I could 
expreſs them more ſhortly this way than in proſe it- 
ſelf; and nothing is more certain, than that much of 
| the force as well as grace of arguments or inſtructions, 
© | depends on their conciſeneſs. I was unable to treat 
1 this part of my ſubject more in detail, without be- 
| coming dry and tedious ; or more poetically, without 
| ſacrificing perſpicuity to ornament, without wander- 
ing from the preciſion, or breaking the chain of rea- 
| ſoning: If any man can unite all theſe without dimi- 
8 nution of any of them, I freely confeſs he will com- 

|. paſs a thing above my capacity. _ 
| What is now 1 is only to be conſidered as 

| 


a general Map of Man, marking out no more than 
the greater parts, their extent, their /imits, and their 
connection, but leaving the particular to be more fully 
delineated in the charts which are to follow. Con- 
ſequently theſe Epiſtles in their progreſs (if I have 
health and leiſure to make any progreſs) will be leſs 
dry, and more ſuſceptible of poetical ornament. I 
am here only opening the fountain, and clearing the 
| paſſage. 'To deduce the rivers, to follow them in 
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their courſe, and to obſerve their effects, may be a 
taſk more agreeable. 
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H. ST. Jon, Lord BOLINGBROKE, 


ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE 1. 


Of the Nature and State ef Man, with reſpe# to the 
Untverse. 


OF Man in the abſtract.—I. That we can judge only 
with regard to our own ſyſtem, being ignorant of 
the relations of ſyſtems and things, Ver. 17, &c. 
II. That Man is not to be deemed imperfect, but a 
Being ſuited to his place and rank in the creation, 

agreeable to the general Order of things, and con- 
formable to Ends and Relations to him unknown, 
Ver. 35, &c. III, That it is partly upon his ignorance 
of future events, and partly upon the hope of a fu- 
ture fate, that all his happineſs in the preſent de- 
pends, Ver. 77, &, IV. Thepride of aiming at 
more knowledge, and pretending to more perfettion, 
the cauſe ff Man's error and miſery. The impiety 
of putting himſelf in the place of God, and judging 
of the fitneſ; or unfitneſs, perfection or imperfeftion, 
Juſtice or injuſtice, of his diſpenſations, Ver. 109, 
. V. The — of conceiting himſelf he 
| 2 | 
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final cauſe of the creation, or expecting that per fefidn 
in the moral world, which is not A the — 
Ver. 131, &. VI. The unreaſonableneſs of his 
complaints againſt Providence, while on the one hand 
be demands this Perfedtiqns of the Angels, and vn the 
ether the bodily qualifications of the Brutes ; though, 
to poſſeſs any of the ſenſitive faculties in a higher de- 
ee, would render him miſerable, Ver. 173, &c. 
UI. That throughout the whole wifible world, an 
upiver ſal order and gradation in the ſenſnal and men- 
tal faculties is obſerved, which cauſes a ſubordina- 
tion of creature to creature, and of all creatures to 
Man, The gradations of ſenſe, inſtinct, thought, 
reflection, reaſon ; that Reaſon alone countervails all 
the other faculties, Ver, 207, VIII. How much fur- 
they this order and ſubordination f Iiving-creatures 
extend, above and below us; were any part of 
which broken, not that part only, but the whole con- 


need; creation aui be deſtroyed, Ver. P IX. 


The extravagance, madneſs, and pride of ſuch 4 


deſire, Ver. Rt The conſequence of {4 the ab- 


ſolute ſubmiſſion due to Providence, both as to our 
preſent and fature ſtate, Ver. 281, &c. to the end. 
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EP41STLE 1 


WAKE, my Sr. Jouw'! leave all-meaner'things 
A To low ambition, and the pride of Kings, 
Let us (ſince Life can little more ſupply ß 
Than juſt to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a plan; 5 
A Wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot, 
Or Garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. | 


COMMENTARY. 

THE Opening of this poem, [in fifteen lines) is 
taken up in giving an account of the Subject; which, 
agreeably to the title, is an Essav on Man, or a 


Philoſophical Enquiry into bis Nature and End, his 


Pafhons and Purſuits, | 

The Exordium relates to the whole Work, 'of 
which the Eſſay on Man was only the firſt book. The 
6th, 5th, and 8th lines allude to the ſubjeQs of this 
Eſſay, vis. the general Order and Deſign of Provi- 
dence; the Conſtitution of the human Mind; the 
origin, uſe, and end of the Paſſions and Affections, 
both ſelfiſh and ſocial; and the wrong purſuits of 
Happineſs in Power, Pleafure,'&c. The 1oth, 14th, 
12th, &c. have relation to the ſuhjects of the books 
intended to follow, wis. the Characters and Capaci- 
ties of Men, and the Limits of Science, which once 


Now E's. | | | 

Ven. 7, 8. 4 Wild—Or Garden,] The Wild re- 

lates to the human paſtont, produktive (as he explains 

in the ſecond epiſtle) both f good and evil. The 

Garden, to human reaſon, ſo tempting us to 

tranſgteſs the bounds has ſet to it, and to Wan- 
. der in fruitleſs enquiries. 


C 3 


3% ESSAY ON MAN. Er. I. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield; 10 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar; 
Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe; 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can; 15 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


 CoMMENTARY. | 
tranſgrefſed, .ignorance begins, and errors without 
end ſucceed. The 13th and 14th, to the Knowledge 
of Mankind, and the various Manners of the Age. 
The Poet tells us next [line 16th] with what deſign 
he wrote, . vis. ' | | 


% To vindicate the ways of God to Man.” 


The Men he writes againſt, he frequently informs us, 
are ſuch as weigh their opinion againſt Providence, 
(Ver. 114.) ſuch as cry, I Man's unhappy, God's un- 
ju, (Ver. 118.) or ſuch as fall into the notion, that 
Vice and Viriue there is none at all, (Ep. ii. Ver. 212.) 


| | Nye r 1 2. | | 
' Vex. 12. Of all who Blindly creep, &c. ] i. e. Thoſe 
who only follow the blind guidance of their paſſions ; 
or thoſe who leave behind them common ſenſe and 
ſober reaſon, in their high flights through the regions 
of Metaphyſics, Both which follies are expoſed in 
the fourth epiſtle, where the popular and philoſophical 
errors concerning Happineſs are detected. The figure 
is taken from animal life. 

Ver. 15. Laugh where we muſt, &c.) Intimating, 
that human follies are. ſo ſtrangely abſurd, that it is 
not in the power of the moſt compaſſionate, on ſome 
occaſions, to reſtrain their mirth > And that its crimes 
are ſo flagitious, that the moſt candid have ſeldom an 

-opportunity, on this ſubje&, to exerciſe their virtue. 

Ve. 16, VixpICAaTE the ways of God to Man.] 


Er. IJ. ESSAY ON MAN. 31 


I. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know? 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ſtation here, 

From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 20 


COMMENTARY. 


This occaſions the Poet to divide his vindication of 
the ways of God, into two parts. In the firſt of 
which he gives direct anſwers to thoſe objections which 
libertine Men, on a view of the diſorders ariſing from 
the perverſity of the human will, have intended a- 
gainſt Providence: And in the ſecond, he obviates all 
thoſe objections, by a true delineation of human Na- 
ture; or a general, but exact, map of Man. The 
firſt epiſtle 1s 2 in the management of the firſt 
part of this diſpute; and the three following in the 
diſcuſſion of the ſecond. So that this whole book 
conſtitutes a complete Eſſay on Man, written for the 
beſt purpoſe, ts windicate the ways of God. 

Ver. 17. Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
&c.] The Poet having declared his Subject; his End 


Nor 5 | | 
Milton's phraſe, judiciouſly altered, who ſays, jus- 
TIFY the ways of God to Man, Milton was addreſſing 
himſelf to BELIEVERs, and delivering reaſons, or ex- 
plaining the ways of God: this idea, the word 44755 
preciſely conveys. Poe was addreſſing himſelf to 
UNBELIEVERS, and expoſing ſuch of their objections 
whoſe ridicule and abſurdity ariſe from the judicial 
blindneſs of the objectors; he therefore more fitly em- 


ploys the word vinDIcate, which conveys the idea 


of a confutation attended with puniſhment. "Thus, 
ſuſcipere vindifam Legis, to undertake the defence of 
the Law, implies puniſhing the violators of it. | 
VI x. 19, 20. Of Man, what ſee wwe but his flation 
re, | TIED 
From which to _— or to which refer ?] 
The ſenſe is, „wwe ſee = ing of Man, but as he 
4 


* 


32 ESSAY ON MAN. Fe I. 
Throꝰ worlds unnumberd. tho the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him. onhy in our. own. 

He, who through vaſt immenſity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 

Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, "= 
What other planets circle other. ſuns, 


What vary'd Being peoples. ev'ry ſtar, 
May:tellwhy' Heav'n has made us as we are. 


| (COMMENT AAN. 
writing; andithe 'Puniity of bis Auver ſavies ; 

— Ver. 165 to 23'):to:mftrutt us, — 
he intends to dra his: arguments; namely, from the 
wi/ible things of God iin this ſyſtem, to demonſtrate 
the iri&@le things of God, his (eternal: Peer and 
Gadbead: nd why'? becauſe we can ran only from 
xohat aweihnow ; and as we ihnow no more of Man 
than hat we ſee of this Ration here; 'fowe' know no 
more of Gai tthan what we ſee of his diſpenſations in 
this ſtation; being able to trace him no further than 
to the limits. of our own ſyſtem. This naturally leads 
the Poet to exprobrate the miſerable Folly and Im- 
piety of pretending to pry , into, and call in queſtion, 
the profound diſpenſations of Providence: Which re- 
proof contains (from Ver. aa to. 43. . a ſublime deſcrip- 
tion of the Omniſcience of Gad, and the miſerable 
Blindneſs and Preſumption of Man. 


| Nores. 
« ſtands at preſent in his ſtation here: From which 
* ſtation, all our reaſonings on his nature and end 
« muſt be drawn; and to this ſtation they muſt all 
* be referred. The conſequence is, that our rea- 
— his nature andend muſt needs be very im- 

Fr | | 
7 21. Through worlds unnumber'd, &c.] Hunc 
cognoſcimus ſolummodo per Praprietates ſuas et At- 
tributa, et per ſapientiſſimas et optimas rerum ſtructu- 
ras at cauſas finales. Newteni Princ. Sehol. gen. ſub fin. 


Er. IJ. ESSAY ON MAN. 33 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, | 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, | 30 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the whole? 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee? 
II. Preſumptuous Man! the reaſon would'ſt thou 
33 35 
Why form'd fo weak, ſo little, and fo blind? 


Nor Es. 

Ve n. 30. The firong connoctions, nice dependencies,] 
The thought is very noble, and expreſſed with; : 
beauty, and philoſaphic exaftnes. The ſyſtem of 
the Univerſe a combmatian of aetura! and moral 
Fitneſſes, as the human ſy n aq or 
By the /iroug connedtians, therefaze, the Poet uded 
to the natural part 3 and by the aide Hependencies to 
the morel, For the Ee on Aas is not a ſyſtem of 
NaruxaLiszt, on the Philoſophy af Bolingbroke, 
but a ſyſtem of Nax uxAT RU on the Philo- 
ſophy of Newton. Hence it is, — where he | up 
poles diſorders ma tend to ſome greater good in t 
natural world, he ſuppoſes they may — likewiſe to 
ſome greater good in the mnora/, as appears from theſe 
ſublime i images in the following dines: 


„If plagues or earthquekes bredk not Heav'n's 


delign, 
6 « Why then a Borgia, or a Catihge? 


« W —_ but he, whoſe hand the ſight' ning 
orms 

« Who beaves ald Ocean, and who wings the 
ſtorms; I 


«« Pours ferce Ambition in a Caeſar's mind, 
« Or 8 Ammon looſe to fung An. 
ind? a 


VS k. 35 do 42.] In 9 lines the Poet has joined 
5 5 


34 ESSAY ON MAN. E.. I 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs? 
Aſk of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
- Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ! 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove's Satellites are leſs than Jove ? 


NorTEss. 


the beauty of argumentation to the ſublimity of 
thought ; where the ſimilar inſtances, propoſed for 
his adverſaries examination, ſhew as well the _ 
dity of their complaints againſt Order, as the fruit- 
Jeſſneſs of their enquiries into the arcana of the 
Godhead. | | 

Ver. 41. Or af of yonder, &c.] On theſe lines M. 
Voltaire thus diſcants.—* Pope dit que Phomme ne 
«« peut ſavoir pourquoi les Lunes de Jupiter ſont moins 
« grandes que Jupiter? Il ſe trompe en cela c'eſt une 
« erreur pardonable, Il n'y a point de Mathemati- 
« cien.qui nent fait voir,” Ac. [Vol. ii. p. 384, Ed. 
Gen.] And ſo goes on to ſhew, like a great Mathe- 
matician as he is, that it would be very inconvenient 
for the Page to be as big as his Lord and Maſter. It 
is pity all this fine reaſoning ſhould proceed on a ri- 
diculous blunder. The Poet thus reproves the im- 
pious complainer of the order of Providence. You 
are diſſatisfied with the weakneſs of your condition. 
But, in your ſituation, the nature of things requires 
juft ſuch a creature as you are: in a different ſituation 
it might have required, that you ſhould be ſtill weak- 
er. And though you ſee not the reaſon of this in 
your own caſe; yet, that reaſons there are, you may 
ſee in the caſe of other of God's creatures, 


« Aſk of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
« "Taller or ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade? 
« Oraſk of . argent fields above, 
„Why Jove's Satellites are leſs. than Jove?“ 


Here (ſays the Poet) the ridicule of the werd“ and 
de Satellites complaint, had they the faculties of 


„„ wm ww 


and 


Er. IJ. ESSAY ON MAN. 35 
Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis conſeſt 
That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, -- 
| GonnE NTALY. oF 
Ver. 43. Of Syſtems poſſible, &c.] So far the Poet's 


modeſt and ſober Introduction; in which he truly ob- 
ſerves, that no wiſdom leſs than omniſcieat 


Can tell why Heav'n has made us as we are.“ 


Yet, though we be unable to diſcover the particular 
reaſons for this mode of our exiſtence, we may be aſ- 
ſured in general that it is right. - For now, entering 
upon bis argument, he lays down this evident pro 

ſition as the foundation of his Theſis, which he rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſes will be allowed him, That, of all 


"poſſible ſyftems, infinite wiſdom hath formed the beſt. 
| Ver. 43, 44.) From whence he draws two conſe- 


quences: | | | 
1. The firft (from Ver. 44 to 51.) is, that as the 


| beſt ſyſtem cannot but be ſuch a one as hath no in- 
connected Void; ſuch a one in which there is a per- 


fect coherence and gradual ſubordination in all its 
parts; there muſt needs be, in ſome part or other of 
the ſcale of reaſoning life, ſuch a creature as Max: 


Which reduces the diſpute to this abſurd queſtion, 


I bether God has placed him ⁊vrong? 


2 N o r 
ſpeech and reaſoning, would be obvious to all; be- - 


- cauſe their very ſituation and office might have con- 


vinced them of their folly. Your folly, ſays the Poet, 
to his complainers, is as great, though not ſo evident, 
becauſe the reaſon is more out of ſight; but that a 
reaſon there is, may be demonſtrated from the attri- 
butes of the Deity, This is the Poet's clear and 
ſtrong reaſoning; from whence, we ſee, he was fo 
far from ſaying, that Man could not know the cauſe 
why Fove's Satellites were leſs than Fove, that all the 
force of his reaſoning turns upon this, that Man did 
ſee and know it, and ſhould' from thence conclude, 
that there was a cauſe of this inferiority as well in the 
rational, as in the material Creation. 
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Phat it may, he proves (from 


1 


35 ESB SAT ON MAN. Ex. I. 

Where all muſt ſulb or not · coherent be, 45 

And all thataiſes, aiſe in due. degree; | 

Then, in the ſcale of reas'ning life, tis plain, 

There muſt be, Tomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man: 

tend all the · queſtion (wrangle &er ſo long) 

Is only this, if: God has placid him wrong? 50 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 


4 COMMENTARY. 
VXX. CI. Reſpefting Man, &c.] It being ſhewn that 
Ma, the Cs this:engquizy, has a neceſſaty place 
in ſuch. a ſyſtem as this is confeſſed io be; and it be- 
ing evident, that the abuſe of Ftee - will, from whence 
praceeds. all moral. evil, is the certain effect of ſuch a 
creature's exiſtence; the next queſtion will be, How 
theſe exjls can be accounted for, conſiſtently with 
the idea we have of God's maral attributes? There- 

65 2 

2. The ſecond conſequence he, draws. from his prin- 
ciple, That of al poſt ems, infinite Wiſdom has 
farmed the, leſt, is, that Whatever is wrong in our pri- 
vate ſyſtem, is right as relative to the hole: 


« Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
« May, muſt be right, as relative to aLL.” 


'Ver. 52 to 61.) 9 ꝓQ— 
ing in what cortſiſts the difference between the Ge- 
matic works of God, and thoſe of Man; vis. that, 
in the latter, a thoufand movements ſcarce gain one 
purpoſe; in the former, one movement gains many 


purpoſes. 80 that 5 
Man, who qere ſaems principal alone, 
« Perbaps acts, ſecund to ſome ſphere unknown.” 


And acting thus, the appearance of zvrarg in the par- 
rial ſy ſtem may be vigbt in the uni verſal: For 
„ Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole.” 


r. I. 
45 


50 


Eel ES SAT ON MAN. 37 

In human works, tho labour'd on with pain, 

A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain; 

In God's, one ſingle can.its end produce; 55 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. iT 

So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 

Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſame goal; 

'Tis but a part e ſee, and not a whole. 60 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know why Man reſtrains 

His fiery-court, -or drives him olerthe plains; 

When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 

Is now a victim, and now Egypt's God: 


VaxIATIONS. 
VIER. 64. In the former Editions, 
No wears a garland an Egyptian Go 
altoted as aboue for the reaſon given in the note. 


COMMENTARY. 
That it -uff, the whole body of this epiſtle is em- 
ployed to illuſtrate and enforce. Thus partial Evil, 
is wal gs Goed; and thus Providence 1s fairly ac- 
uitted. 
, Ver, 61. Ven the proud fleed, &c.] From all this 
the Poet draws a;general-concluſion.(trom Ver. 60 to 
91.) that, as What has been-faid is ſufficient to vindi- 
cate the ways of Providence, Man ſhould reſt ſub- 
miſſive and content; and own every thing to be diſ- 
poſed for the beſt; that to think of diſcovering the 
manner how God conducts this wonderful ſcheme to its 
completion, is as abſurd as to 1magine that the horſe 
and ox ſhall ever be able to comprehend why they 
endergo ſuch different treatment in the hand of Man; 


NOTES. 
Vera. 64. —Fgypris:God:) Called fo, becauſe the 
God Apis was worſhipped univerſally over the whole 
land of Egypt. 


J3\. SAY ON MAN fel 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprekend 65 
His actions', paſſions', being's, uſe and end; 
Why doing, ſuff ring, check'd, impelld ; and why 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. . 
Then ſay not Man's imperfect, Heav'n in fault; 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought: 70 
His knowledge meaſur'd to bis ſtate and place; 
His time a moment, and a point his ſpace. 
If to be perſect in a certain ſphere, 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there? 
The bleſt to day is as completely ſo, 75 
As who began a thouſand years ago. 
III. Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of 
Fares! © © | 
8 page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate: 
From 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy Reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 


VaRIlATIONS. 


Afeer Ver. 68, the following lines in the firſt Ed. 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
What matters ſoon or late, or here or there? 
The bleſt to day is as completely fo 
As who began ten thouſand years ago. 


COMMENTARY. 


nay, that ſuch knowledge, if communicated, would 
be even pernicious, and make us neglect or * our 
Duty here This he illuſtrates by the caſe of the 
lamb, which is happy in not knowing the fate that 
attends it from the butcher; and from thence takes 
occaſion to obſerve, that God is the equal maſter of 
all his creatures, and provides for the proper happi- 
neſs of each and every of them. 1 


utes what men, from men what ſpirits know: 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below ? 80 


SS Dug ws war ow wil 


Er. J. ESSAY ON MAN. 39 

Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, | 

And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 

Oh blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 85 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 

Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurP'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. go 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar; 

Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore. 


VaRrlATIONS. 


After Ver, 88, in the MS. 


No great, no little; 'tis as much decreed 
That VirgiPs Gnat ſhould die as Caeſar bleed. 


COMMENTARY... 


Ver. 01. Hepe humbly then, &c.] But now an Ob- 
jector 15 {uppoſed to put in, and fay, * You tell us, 
indeed, that all things ſhall terminate in good; but 
we ſee ourſelves ſurrounded with preſent evil; yet you 
forbid us all enquiny into the manner how we are to 


de extricated from it; and, in a word, leave us in a a 


very diſconſolate condition.” Not fo, replies the 
Poet; you may reaſonably, if you pleaſe, receive 
much comfort from the noye of a happy futurity ; a 
Hope implanted in the human breaſt by God himſelf, 
for this very purpoſe, as an earneſt of that Bliſs, 
which, always flying from us here, 1s reſerved for the 
good Man hereafter. The reaſon why the Poet chuſes 
to infiſt on this proof of a future ſtate, in preference 
to others, is in order to give his ſyſtem (which is 
founded in a ſublime and improved Plutoniſm) the 
greater. grace of uniformity. For Hors was Plato's 
peculiar argument for a future ftate; and the woxds 


| NorEVSVs. | 
Vs. 87. Who ſees with equal eye, &c.] Matth. x. 29. 


* 


4 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. . 
What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 


VARIATIONS, oo 
Ver. 93, 94. In the firſt Fol. and Quarto, 


What bliſs above he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bliſs bel/orv, 


- CouneEnzyz Amy. 5 
here employed The ſoul uneaſy, &c. his peculiar ex- 
preſſton. The Poet in this place, therefore, ſays in 
expreſs terms, that Gop cave us HorE To sveeLy 
THAT FUTURE BLISS, WHICH HE AT PRESENT 
KEEPS HID FROM US. In his ſecondepiſtle, Ver. 254, 
he goes ſtill further, and ſays, this Hor E quits us not 
even at Death, when every thing mortal drops from 


us: | 
« Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die.“ 
And, in the fourth epiſtle, he ſhews, how the ſame 


Nor SV. 


Ver 93. What future bliſs, &c.] It hath been ob- 


jected, that, the Sy/lem of the beft weakens the other 
natural arguments for a future ſtate; becauſe, if the 


evils which good Men ſuffer, promote the benefit of 


the whole, then every thing is here in order: and no- 
thing amiſs that wants to be ſet right: Nor has the 
good man any reaſon to expect amends, when the 
evils he ſuffered had ſuch a tendency.” To this it 
may be replied, 1. That the Poet tells us, (Ep. iv. 
Ver. 361.) that God loves from whole to parts. There- 
fore, if, in the beginning and e of the moral 
Syſtem, the good of the Whole be principally apn- 
ſulted, yet, on the completion of it, the good of Par- 
ticulars will be equally provided for. 2. The ſyſtem 
of the beſt is ſo far from weakening thoſe natural ar- 
guments, that it ſtrengthens and ſupports them. For 
it thoſe evils, to which good men are ſubject, be 


/ 


Er. I. ESSAY-ON MAN. - @ 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 96 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt. 


CoM MEN TAN xv. 
HOPE is a proof of a future ſtate, from the conſider- 
ation of God's giving his Creatures no appetite in 
vain, or what he did not intend ſhould be ſatisfied; 


He ſees, why Nature plants in Man alone 

Hope of known blifs, and Faith in blifs unknown: 
(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find.)“ 


It· is only for the od man, he tell us, that Hape leads 
from goal to goal, Cc. It would then, be ſtrange 
indeed, if it hould prove an alluſion. 


| 6 = if 7 | 

mere diforders, without any tendency to the greater 
good of the whole; then, though we mult, indeed, 
conclude that they will hereafter be ſet right, yet this 
view of things, repreſenting God as ſuffering diſor- 
ders for no other end than to ſet them right, gives us 
too low an idea of the divine wiſdom, - But if thoſe 
evils (according to the em of the beft) contribute to 
the greater perfection of the Whole; ſuch a reaſon 
may be then given for their permiſſion, as ſupports 
our idea of divine wiſdom to- the higheſt religious 
purpoſes, Then, as to the good man's hopes of a 
retribution, theſe ſtill remain in their original force: 
For our-idea of God's jultice, and how far that juſtice 
is engaged to a retribution, is exactly and invariably 
the ſame on either hypotheſis, For though the ſyRem 
of the beſt ' ſuppoſes that the evils themſelves will be 
tully compenſated by the good they produce to the 
hole, yet this is fo far from ſuppoſing that Parti- 
culars ſhall ſuffer for a general good, that it is eſſen - 
tial to this ſyftem, that, at the completion of things, 
when the Whole is arrived to the ftate of utmoſt per- 
teQion, particular and univerſal-good'ſhall coincide, 


* 


\ 


\ 


42 - ESSAY ON MAN. Er. I. 
The ſoul (uneaſy, and confin'd) from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 
Lo, the poor Indian! whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 166 


COMMENTARY. 

Ves. 99. Lo, the poor Indian, &c,} The Poet, as we 
ſaid, having bid Man comfort himſelf with expecta- 
tion of future happineſs; having ſhewn him that this 
HOPE is an earneſt of it; and put in one very neceſ- 
fary caution, | 


Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions ſoar;” 


provoked at thoſe miſcreants whom he afterwards 
(Ep. 11. Ver. 263.) deſcribes as building Hell on ſpite, 
and Heaven on pride, he upbraids them (from Ver. 98 
to 113.) with the example of the poor Indian, to 
whom alſo Nature hath given this common aoye of 
Mankind: But tho' his untutored mind had betrayed 
him into many childiſh fancies concetning the nature 
of that future ſtate, yet he is ſo far from excluding 
any part of his own ſpecies (a vice which could pro- 
ceed only from the pride of falſe. Science) that he hu- 
manely, though ſimply, admits even his faithful dog 


to bear him company. 


NorTEs. 


„Such is the World's great harmony, that ſprings 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things: 
„Where ſmall and great, where weak and mighty,made 
« To ſerve, not ſuffer, ftrengthen, not invade,” &C. 
„ co; | Efgpiſtle iii. Ver. 295. 


Which coincidence can never be, without a retribu- 
tion to each good man for the evils he has ſuffered 
here below, 8 

VI. 97. —from home,] The conſtruction is.— 


The ſoul uneaſy and confined being from bome, expati- 
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Ee. I. ESSAY ON MAN. 43 
His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray, | 
Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n; 

Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 105 
Some happier iſland in the wat'ry waſte, 

Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, - 
No fiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for Gold. 
To Be, contents his natural defire, £47) 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire ; 110 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 

His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 


VaRrRl ATION SS. 


After Ver. 108. in the firſt Ed, 
But does he ſay the Maker is not good, 
Till he's exalted to what ſtate he wou'd : 
Himſelf alone high Heav*n's peculiar care, 
Alone made bappy when he will, and-where ? 


NorEsVs. | 

ates, &c. By which words, it was the Poet's pur- 
pole to teach, that the preſent life is only a ſtate of 
probation for another, more ſuitable to the eſſence of 
the ſoul, and to the free exerciſe of its qualities. 

Ver. 110. He aſks no Angel's wing, no Serapb's 
fire ;] The French Tranſlator, M. Abbe Du Reſ- 
nel, has turned the line thus, 


I ne deſire point cette celeſte flame 
* Qui des purs Seraphins devore, et nourrit ame,” 


i, e. The ſavage does not defire that heavenly flame, 
which at the ſame time that it devours the ſouls of pure 
Seraphims, nouriſbes them. On which Mr. de Crou- 
laz (who, by the Aſſiſtance of a tranſlation abound- 
ing in theſe abſurdities, writ a Commentary on the Eſ- 
ſay on Man, in which we find nothing but greater a 

lurdities) remarks, * Mr Pope, in exalting the fire of 


44 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. 1, 
IV. Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 
Weigh thy Opinion againſt Providence ; 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 115 
Say, Here he gives too little, there too much: 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 
Yet cry, If Man's unhappy, God's unjuſt; 


: COMMENT AR x. 

Ver. 113. Go, wiſer thou, fIc,] He proceeds with 
theſe accuſers of Providence (from Ver. 112 to 123.) 
and ſhews them, that complaints againſt the: 22 
order of things begin in the bigbeft abſurdity, from 
miſapplied reaſon and power; and end in the bigheft 
impiety, in an attempt to degrade the God of heaven, 
and to aſſume his Place: | | 


Alone made perſett here, immortal there? 
That is, be made God, who only is perfect, and hath 


immortality : To which ſenſe the lines immediately 


following confine us; 


„ *Snatch'from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re judge his juſtice, be the God of God.” 


Nor Esã»st-. 

his poetry by an antitheſis, throws occaſionally his 
« ridicule on thoſe heavenly ſpirits. The Indian, 
« ſays'the Poet, contents himſelf without any thing of 
*« that flame, which dewours at the ſame time that it 
„ nouriſbeth.— Comm. p. 77. But the Poet is clear of 
this imputation. Nothing can be more grave or ſober 
than his Engliſh, on this occaſion; nor, I dare ſay, 
to do the Tranſlator juice, did he aim to ibe ridi · 
culous. It is the ſober ſolid Theology of the Sor- 
bonne. Indeed had ſuch a writer as Mr. Pope uſed 
this School-jargon, we might have ſuſpected he was 
not ſo ſerious as he ſhould be. The Reader, as he 
goes along, will ſee more of this Tranſlator's pecu- 
harities. And the concluſion of the Commentary on 
the fourth Epiſtle will ſhew why I have been fo care · 
ful to preſerve them, | 


ung 


ian, 


at it 
ar of 
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If Man alone ingroſs-not Heav'n's high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there: 120 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod; 

Re· judge his juſtice, be the Gop of Gop. 

In Pride, in reas' ning Pride, our error lies; 

All quit their ſphere, and ruſt} into the ſkies. 

Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſt abodes, 125 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 

Aſpiring to be Gods, if Angels fell, 

Aſpiring to be Angels, Men rebel: 

And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 

Of Oxpꝛ x, fins againſt th' eternal Cauſe. 130 
V. Aſk for what end the heav'nly bodies ſhine, 

Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, * *Tis for mine: 


COMMENTARY, 


Ver. 123. In Pride, in rea;'ning. Pride, our error 
lies, &c,] From theſe mea, the Poet now turns ta his 
friend; and (from Ver. 122 to 131.) remarks that the 
ground of all this extravagance is Pride; which, 
more or leſs, infects the whole reaſoning Tribe; 
ſhews the ill effects of it, in the caſe of the fallen An- 
gels; and obſerves, that even. wiſhing to invert the 
laws of Order, is a lower ſpecies of their crime: he 
on A $ an infancy of one of the Weng of 15 
which is the folly of thinking every thing made /o/ely 
for the uſe of Man ; withogt the leaſt regard ta any 
Other of the creatures of God, 


« Aſk for what end the heay'nly bodies ſhine,” c. 
The ridicule of imagining- the. greater portions of 
the material ſyſtem te be ſolely; for the uſe of Man, 


uue Philoſophy bas ſufficĩently expoſed: And Com- 


NOS. 

Ver. 131. A ſer aubat end, Fe. ] If there be any 
fault in theſe lines, it is not in the general ſentiment, 
but in the ill choice of inſtances made uſe of in illuſ- 
trating it. It is the higheſt abſurdity to think that 


46 ESSAY. ON MAN. Ex. I. 


% For me kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
“ Suckles each herb, and fpreads out ev'ry flow'r; 


Annual for me, the grape, the rofe renew, 135 


The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

« For me, the mine a thoufand treaſures brings ; 

For me, health guſhes from a thouſand ſprings ; 

«« Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe ; 

« My foot-ſtool earth, my canopy the ſkies.” 146 
But errs not Nature from this gracious end, 

From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 


| | COMMENTARY. . 
mon-ſenſe, as the Poet obſerves, inſtructs us to con- 
clude, that our fellow- creatures, placed by Providence 
as the joint inhabitants of this Globe, are deſigned 
to be joint ſharers with us of its bleſſings: 


« Has God, thou fool ! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
« Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? | 
©'Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

« For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn.” 
; | Epiſtle 111. Ver. 27. 
VER. 141. But errs not Nature from this gracious 
end,] The author comes next to the confirmation of 
his Theſis, That partial moral Evil is univerſal Good; 
but introduceth it with an allowed inſtance in the 
natural World, to abate our wonder at the pheno- 
menon of moral Evil; which he forms into an argu- 
ment on a conceſſion of his adverſaries. If we aſk 
you, ſays he, (from Ver, 140 to 151.) whether Na- 
ture doth not err from the gracious purpoſe of its 

Creator, when plagues, earthquakes, and tempeſts 

unpeople whole regions at a time; you readily an- 

ſwer, No: For that God acts by general, and not by 


| | NorEs. 

Earth is man's foot-ftool, his canopy the Skies, and the 
heavenly bodies lighted up principally for his uſe ; yet 
— it is very excuſable to ſuppoſe fruits and mi- 


necals given for this end. N 
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When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts ſweep 
Towns to one grave, whole.nations to the deep ? 

« No ('tis reply'd) the firſt Almighty Cauſe 145 
« Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws; 

« Th exceptions few; ſome change fince all began: 
« And what created perfeQ ?'— Why then Man? 
If the great end be human Happineſs, 

Then Nature deviates ; and can Man do leſs? 150 


COMMENTARY. 


particular laws; and that the courſe of matter and 
motion muſt be neceſſarily ſubje& to ſome Irregula- 
rities, becauſe nothing is created perfect. I then aſk. 
why you ſhould expect this perfection in Man ? If 
you own that the great end of God (notwithſtanding 
all this deviation) * gene ral happineſs, then it is Na- 
ture, and not God, that deviates; and do you expect 
greater conſtancy in Man? 


« Then Nature deviates ; and can Man do leſs ?” 


That is, if Nature, or the inanimate ſyſtem (on 
which God hath impoſed his laws, which it obeys, 
as a machine obeys the hand of the workman) may in 
courſe of time deviate from its firſt direction, as the 
beſt philoſophy ſhews it may ; where is the wonder 
that Man, who was created a free Agent, and hath it 
in his power every moment to tranſgreſs the eternal 
rule of Right, ſhould ſometimes go out of Order ? 


Norzs. 


Ver. 150. Then Nature deviates, &c ] “ While 
« comets. move in very eccentric orbs, in all man- 
<< ner of poſitions, blind Fate could never make all 
the planets move one and the ſame way in orbs 
« concentric ; ſome inconſiderable irregularities ex- 
« cepted, which may have riſen from the mutual ac- 
tions of comets and planets upon one another, and 
« which will be apt to encreaſe, till this fyſtem wants 
a reformation.“ SirlſaacNewton's Optics, Quaeſt. wlt. 
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I 
As much that end a conſtant courſe requires 1 
Of ſhow'rs:and ſun-ſhine, as of Mary's deſires; v 
As much eternal ſprings and cloudleſs ſkies, V 
As Men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe, 
| V 
| COMMENT AR x. | 
Ver. 451. As much that end, c.] Having thus 
ſhewn how moral evil came into the world, namely, * 
by Man's abuſe of his own free vill; our Poet comes ſu 
to the point, the confirmation of his theſis, by ſhewing . 
how moral evil promotes good; and employs the ſame 
conceſſions of his adverſaries, concerning natural evil, * 
to illuſtrate it. 1 
1. He ſtews it tends to the good of the M hole, or 1 
Univerſe, (from Ver, 1 $0 to 165.) and this by ana- ch 
logy. You own, ſays he, that ſtorms and tempeſts, 15 
clouds, rain, heat, and variety of ſeaſons are neceſ- | 
ſary (notwithſtanding the accidental evil they bring 
15 with them) to the health and plenty of this Globe ; 
15 why then ſhould you fuppoſe there is not the ſame uſe, II. 
11 with regard to the Univer/e, in a Borgia or a Cata- th! 
w line? But you ſay you can ſee the one, and not the ev 
| | other. You ſay right: one terminates in this /y/iem, ev 
1 | the other refers to the ¶ hole which Mhole can be in 
1 comprehended by none but the great Author himſelf. T] 
1 For, ſays the Poet in another place, | tra 
3 x - bi 
M | « —of this Frame, the bearings and the ties, the 
— 1 « The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, ver 
1 « Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul nor 
1 « Lookid through? or can a part contain the dee 
iN 1 « qvhole £”* 25 Ver. 29 et eq. 85 
14 | ett 
| 4 Own therefore, ſays he, that ant 
©, - | ” par 
1 From Pride, our very Reas ning ſprings ; lar 
13H % Account for moral as for nat ral things: = 
198 « Why charge we heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit? WW lim: 
i 1 | In both, to reaſon right, is to ſubmit.” \ 


Er. I. ESSAY ON M AN. i 
If plagues or earthquickes break not Heaven's deſigh, 
Why then a Borgia, or u Cutiſinge? 135 


Of * 4 « IEF, — 
forms, 28 1611 182 1E 9 „ 1 1 ITT) 


Who heaves'old Ocean; and who wings the ſtorms; 
| 04 71.36 $57 4015 ed ol 


0 N T 2 8. 0 U 61 [31334] 

ER. 155.4, Plague Nc. What zhath': miſled 
. De G lag het Ba this paſſage, is his 
ſuppoſing the compariſon to be between the effects of 
!200 things in this ſublunary* urid p when not only 
the elegancy, but che juſzneſs af: it, conſiſts] in its 
being between the effects of a thing in the univerſe 
at large, and the familiar known effects of one in 


this fublunary world, - Fat the paſition infarced in 


* 


theſe lines is this, hat partial ex tendi: lo hegred of 


the whole 7. . $310 1Dghow nav ei d Hog RA 


«© Reſpe&ing Man, Mhatever wrong we call, wens 

May, muſt be right, as relative to all.“ Ver. xx; 
How does the Poet inforce it? If you will believe 
this Critic, in illuſtrating the effefts of partial moral 
evil in a particular ſyſtem, by that of partial natural 
evil in the ſame ſyſtem, and ſo he leaves. his poſition 
in the lurch. But the Poet. reaſons at another rate; 
The way to 4 is point, he knew, was to illuſ- 
trate the effect of partial moral evil in the uni 
by partial natural evil in a garticular / We- 
ther partial moral evil tend to the godd af the Uni- 


verſe, being a queſtion which, by reaſon of our ig- 


norance of many parts of that Univerſe, we cannot 
decide but from ear effects; the rules of goed 
reaſoning; require. that it be proved, by analegy, 5. 6. 
ſetting it by, and comparing it with, a thigg claar 
and certain; and it is a thing clear and certain, that 
partial natural evil tends to the good of our pdriicu- 
lar ſyſtem. Ar 7 

| Ver. 167. VV knows but He, fc.) The ſub» 
limity with which the great Author of Nature is here 


Vor. IE © „% herd 1 
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Pours fierce Ambition in a Caeſar's mind, 159 


«I Sa 


Or turns young Ammon looſe: to ſcourge mankind ?, 7 
From pride, from pride, our vety reas ning ſprings; 
Account for moral, as for nat'ral thing: 
Why charge we Heav'n in thoſe, in theſe 406i / 77 
In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. 
Better for Us, perhaps, it might appear, 165 
a all ern tr pode gs here ; 1 1 
WW. 2 4 ; 710171 el. 
ö 5 ye 
Goa Drs v. | de 
7 1875 ' Better fer Us, Ee.) But, ſecondly, to tre 
au bes the foregoing analogical argument, and co 
to make the wiſdom and goodneſs of God ſtill more pre 
- apparent, he obſerves (from Ver. 164 to 173.) that 
moral evil is not only productive of good to the ; 
Whole, but is even productive of good in our own ſyſ- \ 
tem. It might, ſays he, perhaps appear better to us, tice 
that Ge were re in this n but * wy to 
Dirtu ee | all 
3175 Tbat never air or ocean felt the wind 3 | for 
„That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind.” port 
But then conſider, that as 'our material j em is Fat 
” pported by the ſtrife of its elementary 7 Pies, = 
10 is our intellectual ſyſtem by the conflict A our Paſ - * 
ſions, which are the elements of human action. ay" 
In a word, as without the benefit of tempeſtuous 5 
winds, both air and ocean would ſtagnate, corrupt, Goo, 
and ſpread univerſal contagion 8 all the 
ranks of animals that inhabit, or are ſupported by, 2 
them; ſo, without the benefit of the Paſſions, ſuch 
Virtue as was merely the effect of the abſence of T 
thoſe Paſſions, would 9 a lifeleſs calm, a x'ftoical Apa Poet” 
5 40 | n hi in 
1 N o rs. 375 Fa 
charaRetiſed, is but the ſecond beauty of this fine doubt 


paſſage. | The greateſt is the making the very diſpen- 
{ation objected to, the periphraſis of his Title. 
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That never air or ocean felt the wind 
That never paſſion diſcompos d the minc. 
; | . Aer. 1 
CoMMENTARY,, | 
<« Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt: . | 
But health of mind is Exerciſe, not Refs.” 
_ Epiſtle ii. Ver. 103. 
Therefore, inſtead of regarding the confli& of the 
elements, and the Paſſions of the mind as diſorders, 
you ought to conſider them as part of the general or- 
ley of Providence: And that they are ſo, appears 
from their always preſerving the ſame unvaried 
courſe, throughout all ages, from the creation tothe 
preſent time: . 2 012 en e ee n 
« The gen'ral Order, ſince the Whole began, 
is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man? 


We ſee, therefore, it would be doing great inju(- 
tice to our author to ſuſpect that he intended, by this, 
to give any encouragement to Vice. His ſyſtem, as 
all his Ethic Epiſtles ſhew, is this: That the Paſlans, 
for the reaſons. given above, are neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of Virtue: That, indeed, the paſſions in exceſs, 
produce Vice, which is, in its own nature, the great- 
eſt of all evils, and comes into the world from the 
abuſe of Man's free-will; but that God, in his infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, deviouſly turns the natu- 
ral bias of its malignity to the advancement of hu- 
Ne and makes it productive of general 
Good: 3 | 


« Tu' ETERNAL ART EDUCEs Good From II L.“ 
Epiſtle ii. Ver. 175, 
This, ſet againſt what we have obſerved of the 
Poet's doctrine of a future State, will furniſh us with 
an inſtance of his fee: ing (as he well expreſſes it in 
his preface) betweer: dodrines ſeemingly oppoſite : If 
bis Eſſay has any merit, he thinks it is in this. And 
doubtleſs it is uncommon merit to reje& the viſions 
and abſurdities of every, Syſtem, and take in only 
what is rational and 3 5 2 n 
2 


— 


52 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. I 

But AL l, ſubſiſts by elemental firife; 

And paſſions are the elements of Life. | 7 

The gen'ral OxDpe x, ſince the whole began, 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. | 
VI. What would this Man? Now upward will he 
n i | | 

And little leſs than Angels, would be more; 


1 CoMMENTARY. 

The Cranactekisrics and the FanLE or THz 
Ba as are two ſeemingly inconſiſtent ſyſtems ; the folly 
of the firſt is in giving a ſchetne of Virtut without 
Religion; and the knavery of the latter, in giving a 
ſcheme of Religion without Virtue. Theſe our Poet 
leaves to Any that will take them up ; but agrees 
however ſo far with the firſt, that © Virtue would 
« be worth Whg though irſelf was its only re- 
„ ward ;“ and fo far with the latter, that « God 
ee . ©90, apainſt its nature, productive of 


& f 

VX, 173. What would this Man? Wc.) Having 
thus juſtified Providence in its permi ton of partial BI had 
MORAL EVIL, out Author employs the remaining part Wl tribu 
of his Epiſtle in vindicating it from the imputation at pr 
of certain ſuppbſed NATURAL EVILsS, For now he Wl frow: 
ſhews (from Ver. 172 to 207) that though the com. Ml be cv 
moet of his, adverſaries againſt Providence be on pre- V 
ence of real moral evils ; yet, at bottom, it all pro- 
eceds from their impatience under imaginary naturul 
ones, the iſſue of a deprived appetite for viſionary 


advantages, which if Man had, they would be ei- W's 8 
1 51 * et | | | I the 
N "NO TA 
Ven. 169, But All ſub/ifts, Vr. ] See this ſubjed 

extended 10 Patte ii. 10 er. 90 to 112, 155, k Ver 

Ven. 174. And little leſs than Angels, Ec.) Thu It IS a 

9 made him a little lower than the Angels, and 541 = : 

eir ſw 


crowned him with glory and honour. Palin viii, . 


Ee. I. E 8 8 A Y ON NM A N. $3 
Now looking downwards, juſt. as grigv'd appears 173 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. ; = 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call. 1 
Say, what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all ? x 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign z 180 | 
Each ſeeming want compenſated, of courſe, = 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſe, there of forces | 
Fe Mee Li | 


COMMBNTARY. 


' THE | — 
e folly ther uſeleſs or pernicions to him, as TEPUSRAnk to his 
nithout ſtate, or unſuitable to his condition. ough God 
ring 2 Wl (ſays be) hath fo bountifully beſtowed, on Man, Fa- 
r Poet BY culties little leſs than angelic, yet he ungratefully 
agrees Wl graſps at higher; and then, extravagant in another 
would extreme, with a paſſion as ridiculous as that is impi- 
ly re- Nous, envies, as what would be advantages to himſelf, 
« God even the peculiar accommodations of Graves. ;, But 
ive of here his own falſe principles expoſe the folly of his 
talſer appetites. e ſuppoſes them all made for his 
Javing BW uſe: Now what yſe could he have of them, when he 
partial Wi bad robbed them of all their qualities? Qualities dif- 
ig part Bi tributed with the higheſt wiſdom, as they are divided 
utation at preſent ; but which, if beſtowed according o the 
ow be froward humour of theſe childiſh complainers, would 
e com · ¶ be every where found to be either wanting or ſuper- 
on pre- NV. But even though endowed with theſe brutal 
1 pro- qualities, Man would not only be no gainer, but a — 
naturd N confiderable loſer; as the Poet ſhews, in explaining 
fonary the conſequences which would fallow from bis having 
be ei- his ſenſations in that exquiſite degree, in. which this 
or the other animal is obſerved to poſſeſs them. 
(ied Norynss 
15 | Ven. 182, Here with __ of fwiftneſs, &c.] 
5 51 It is a certain axiom in the anatomy of creatures, 


ind haf that in proportion as they are formed for ſtrength, 
heir ſwiftneſs is leſſened; or as they are formed for 


Ws Wiritineſ, their ſtrength is abated. P. 
D 3 
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All in exact proportion to the ftate ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 


Each beaſt, each inſect, happy in its own: 185 


Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone? 
Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſs'd with all? 
The bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſſing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 190 

No pow'rs of body or of ſoul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 
Why has not Man a microſcopic eye? 
For. this plain reaſon, Man is not a Fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 19; 
T* inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatic pain? 2c 
If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him till 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
— Nores. 
Ven: 202. Stunn'd him with the muſic of the 
ſpheres) This inſtance is poetical and even ſublime, 
but miſplaced. He is arguing philoſophically in a 


caſe that required him to employ the e, objects of 
ſenſe only : and, what is worſe, he ſpeaks of this as 


a real objeQ—Tf Nature thunder'd, &c. The caſe 


is different where (in Ver. 253.) he ſpeaks of the mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, under the fublime con- 
ception of ruling Angels For whether there be ru. 
ling Angels or no, there is real motion, which was all 
his argument wanted; but if there be no muſic of 
the ſpheres, there was no real ſound, which his argu- 
ment was obliged to find, | | 
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Er. I. ES SAY ON MAN. 55 
Who finds not Providende all good and wile,' 205 
Alike in what it gives, and what denie : 
VII. Far as Creation's ample range extends, 20 0 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow its aſcends: © 


Mark how it mounts, to Man's imperial race, 


From the green myriads in the peopled'graſs: 210 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam: ; 


* 
TT | 


CO MME: dF b 

Ver. 207. Far as Creation's| ample range extends,] 
He tells us next (from Ver. 206 ta 233.) that the 
complying with, ſuch extravagant defires would not 
only be uſeleſs and pernicious to Man, but would be 
breaking into the order, and deforming the beauty 
of God's Creation, in which this animal is ſubject to 
that, and every one to Man; who by his Reaſon en- 
joys the ſum of all their powers. du. { 


£ 


Fc” N O0/T- E's, 4 \ 

Ver. 20% Mark boa it mounts, to Man's imperial 

race,] M. du Reſnel has turned the latter part of the 
line thus, | WW 


Juſqu' a PHomme; ce chef, ce Roy de! Univers. 


Even to Man, this Head. this King of the Univer ſe(? 
which is fo ſad a blunder that it contradicts the Poet's 
peculiar Syſtem; who, although he allows Man to be 
King of this inferior world, yet he thinks it madneſs 
to make him King of tbe Uniwerſe, If the philoſophy 
and argument of the Poem could not teach him this, 
yet methinks the Poet's own words, in this very Epiſ- 
tlc, might have prevented his miſta ke. 

*« 50 man, who here ſeems Principal alone, 

Perhaps acts Second to ſome ſphere unknown.“ 
if the Tranſlator imagined that Mr. Pope was ſpeak- 
nz ironically Where he talks of Man's imperial race, 

D 4 


— 


' 


36 ESN AY ON MAN. Fel 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between. 

And hound ſugaeious on the tainted green: | 
Of hearing, from the 4ife-thart-fills the flood, 215 
To that whieh warbles through the vernal wood ? 
The ſpider's tonch, how exquiſitely ſine 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 

In the nice bee, what ſenſe fo ſubtly true 

From pois nous herbs extracts the healing dew'? 220 
How Inftin& varies in the grov'ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-rea# ning elephant, with thine ! 
”Twixt that; and Reaſon, what a nice barrier ? 

For ever ſep rate, yet for ever near | 
Remembrance and Reflection, how ally'd ; 225 
What thin partitions Senſe from Thought divide ? 
MRP e u OW TY On 
and ſo would heighten the ridicule of the original by 
ce Roy de l' Univers, the miſtake is ſtill worſe ; for the 
force. of the argument depends upon its being faid 
ſeriouſly z the Poet being bere ſpeaking of .a ſcale 
from the higheſt to the loweſt in the mundane Sy 
tem. (272 | 


' * NoeorTEs. 14 & "54 


VIX. 213, The headlong lioneſs.) The manner of 
the lions hunting their prey in the defarts of Africa 
is this: At their firſt going out in the night-time 
they ſet up a loud roar, and then liften to the noiſe 
made by the beaſts in their flight, parſuing them by 
the ear, and not by the noſtril. It is probable 4 
ſtory of the jackal's hunting for the lion, was oc 
fioned by the obſervation of chis defect of ſcent in 
that terrible animal. P. 
VIX. 224. For ever ſep rate, &c.) Near, by the 
fimilitude of the operations; ſeparate by the immenſe 
difference in the nature of the powers. | 
VIZ. 226. What thin partitions, c.] So thin, 
that the Atheiſtic Philoſophers, as Protagoras, held 
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Ef. IJ. ESSAY ON MAN. 57 
And Middle natures, how they long to join; 
Yet never paſs th* inſuperable line! "ou 4 
Without this juſt gradation, could they be 
Subjeed, theſe to thoſe, or all to the? 230 
The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, - 
Is not thy Reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one? 
VIII. See, through this air, this ocean, and this 
earth, A tre Att INT 9G 


All matter quick, and burſting into birth, © 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 233. See, through this air, c,] And further 
{from Ver. 232 to 267.) that this breaking the order 
of things, which, as a link or chain, connects all be- 
ings from the , higheſt to the loweſt, \ unavaid - 
ably be attended with the deſtruction of the Univerſe : 
For that the ſeveral parts of it muſt at leaſt compoſe 
as entire and harmonious a Whole, as the parts of a 
human body, can be doubted of by no one: Yet we 
ſee what confuſion it would make in our frame, if the 
members were ſet upon invading each other's office : 

« What if the Foot,” &c, | 


Who will not acknowledge, therefore, that a con» 
nection, in the. difpoliuon, of things, ſo hanmomious 
25 here defcribed, is vranſcendently beautiful? But 
the Fataliſts ſuppoſe ſuck an ohe. What then? I 
the Firſt Free Agent, the great Cauſe of all things; 
debarred a contrivange infinitely ' exquiſite, becauſe 
ſome Men, to ſet up their idol, Fate, abſurdly re- 
preſent it as prefiding over ſuch a ſyſtem: 


CANMUSSYH, off; FF B+ y wad eg 
that TaoOUGHT set .on/y.SenSE;. and (from thenee 
concluded, that every tmagination or opinion of every 
man aua true Tinsa' Pelacia tir ' anti; But 


| the Poet determines more philoſophically ; that they 


are really and effentially different, how thin ſoever 

the partition be by which they are divided; Fhus. 

to illuſtrate the-truth of this obſervation) when a ge- 
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 'ESSAY:ON MAN: Er. 1 
Above, how high, progreſſive life may go! 235 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below !- . 


Vaſt chain of Being! which from God began, 


Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect, what no eye can ſee, 

No glaſs can reach; from infinite to thee, 240 
From thee to Nothing. On ſuperior pow'rs 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours: 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy'd: 


OD eee 
Vex, 238. Ed. iſt. | 
Ethereal eſſence, ſpirit, ſubſtance, man. 


* » » © 
_ 7 
- 


mnothit) Ieot ig 
* d 271 5 Notes” 2 
ometer conſiders 4 triangle, in order to demonſtrate 
the equality of its three angles to two right ones, he 
has the picture or image of ſome ſenſible triangle in 
his mind, which is ſenſe; yet notwithſtanding, he 
muſt needs have the notion or idea of an intellectual 
triangle likewiſe, which is thought ; for this plain rea- 
fon, becauſe every image or picture of a triangle 
muſtineeds be obtuſangular, or rectangular, or acu- 
tangular ; but that which, in his mind, is the ſub- 
ject of his propoſition is the ratio of a triangle, un- 
determined to any of theſe ſpecies. On this account 
it was that Ariſtotle ſaid, Noyuware rw Yolow, Te wy Par- 
Jaa AM, 1 S Tavra ꝙaildonara, d bx amv 
Garldopwarur. The conceptions of the mind differ ſome- 
what from ſenſible images; they are not ſenſible images, 
and yet not quite free or diſengaged from ſenſible images. 
| Ver. 243. Or in the full creation leave a wid, We.) 
This is only an illuſtration from the Peripatetic ple- 
num and vacuum the full and woid here meant, re- 
lating not to Matter, but to Life. | 
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Er. IJ. ESS ANTON MAN. 59 
From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 245 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike, 
And, if each ſyſtem in gradation roll | 
Alike efſential to th' amazing Whole, 
The leaſt confuſion but in one, not al 
That ſyſtem only, but the Whole muſt fall. 250 
Let Earth unbalanc'd from her orbit ff, 
Planets and ftars run lawleſs through the ſky ; 
Let ruling Angels from their ſpheres be hurl'd, 
Being on Being wreck'd, and world on World; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, '2 5 5. 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God, 
All this dread Ox DER break for whom? for thee if 
Vile worm [oh Madneſs !. Pride] Impiety !.. 
IX. What if the foot, /ordain'd. the duſt 0 4 | 
Or hand, to oil, SEEING to be wy 1 — 7 260 


J / 1659 / a 7 18035 
| Odo an; Bris of 


Ven. 247. Aud, if eath” fyftem uber wo | 


be verb is exactly choſen, as not alluding to the 


notion of the planetaty bodies of each ſyſtem”; but 
to the figures deſcribed by that motion. | 

Ver. 251. Let Earth unbalanc'd] i. e. Being no 
longer kept within its orbit by the different directions 
of its progreſſibe and attractive motions; which, like 
equal weights 1 ina baliince, ts. m'an equitibre. 

VA. 253. Lel x c:] The Poet 
throughout this Work, 125 * 8. art, uſed an 
advantage which his employing a Plalonit principle 
tor the foundation of his Eſſay, had afforded him; 
and that is the expreſſing himſelf (as here) in Platonic 
language; which, lackily for his purpoſe,” is highly 
poetical,” at the ſame time that it adds a grace to the 
uniformity of bis reaſoning, © © 

Ver 259, What if the * E This fine of: 
tration in defence of the em of Nature, is taken 
from St. Paul, who An as it to defend the 1 2 


ef race. 
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bo ESSAY,ON MAN. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear Wee 
To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind 7. 
Juſt as abſurd for any part to claim 


Ee. J. 


To be another, in this gen'ral frame ;. 


Juſt as abſurd, to mqurn the taſks or pains, - 265 
The great directing Minp or ALL ordains. 

All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe der Nenne is, and God the ſoul ; 


| .C o M N * N 1 „ N 

Ven. 8 All are but parts of one flupendous win) 
Our Author having thus given a repreſentation of 
God's work, as one entire whole, where all the parts 
have a neceſſary dependance on, and relation to each 
other, and where each particular part works and con- 
curs to the perfection of the Whole; as ſuch a ſyſtem 
tranſcends vulgar ideas; to reconcile it to common 
conceptions, he ſhews (from Ver. 266 to 281.) that 
God is equally and e ee to every ſort of 
ſubſtance, to nen age matter, and in every 
; which eaſes the labouring imagina- 
tion, and ma 2s Ys expect no leſs, from ſuch a Pre- 


pe than ſuch a Diſpenſation. F 


| A 


No r , ee 
Van. * rag Wo: 225 See the profecution 
and application of this in P. 


Ver. 266. The great. Airing Mind, 4 „Ve- 
« neramur autem et colimus ob dominium. Deus 
«« enim fine dominio, providentia, et cauſis finalibus, 
«« njhil aliud eſt quam FaTum et Nara Ae, 
teni Princip. Schul. gener, {ub finam. | 

Va I. 268. Whoſe: body Nature e.] 1 
Crouſaz remarks; on thjs line, that © A, Spinozuſt 
would expreſs himſelf in this Manner.“ I believe he 
would ; for ſo the infamons Toland has done, in his 
Atheiſt's Liturgy, called Pa T EISTIi cox: But fo 
would St. Paul likewiſe, who, writing on this ſubject, 
the omnipreſence of God in his Providence, and in 


a” 


E I. ESSAY ON MAN. G1 


That, chang'd through all, and yet in all the fame ; 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 270 


NorT<E's. 
his Subſtance, ſays, in the words. of, a-pantheiſtical 
Greek Poet, In him we live, and move, and have our 
being ; i. e. we are parts of him, his offspring : And 
the reaſon is, becauſe a religious theiſt and an impi- 
ous pantheiſt both profeſs to believe the omajpreſence 
of God., But would Spinoza, as Mr. Pope does, call 
God the great direting mind of all, who hath inten- 


tionally created a perfect Univerſe ? Or would a Spi- 
noziſt have told us, | 


„The workman from the work diſtin& was 
„% known ?” | | 


a line that overturns all Spinoziſm from its very foun- 
dations. 424 | 

But this ſublime deſcription of the Godhead con- 
tains not only the divinity of St. Paul ; but, if that 
will not ſatisfy the men he writes againſt, the pbi/a- 
phy likewiſe of Sir Iſaac Newton. 


The Poet ſays, 2 


« All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
« Whoſe body Nature is, and God the foul ; 
That, chang'd | through all, and yet in all the 
«c ſame, F | 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame, 
„% Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
« Glows in the ftars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all ex- 
„ tent, 
* Spreads undivided, operates unſpent.“ 
The Philoſopher :—*< In ipfo continentur et moven- 
* tur univerſa, ſed abſque mutua paſſione. Deus 
*« nihil patitur ex corporum motibus ; illa nullam 
ſentiunt reſiſtentiam ex omni praeſentia Dei Cor- 
pore omni et figura corporea deſtituſtur Omnia 
regit et omnia cognoſci. Cum unaquaeque Spatii 
particula fit ſemper, et unumquodque Duratronts 


* 
as 1 a 
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62 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. I, 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glous in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 


Nor s. ö 
« indiviſibile momentum, ubique certe rerum om. 
« nium Fabricator ac Dominus non erit nunquam, 
© nuſquam.” N 


Mr. Pope; | | | 

„ Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
« As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
« As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns : 

« To him, no high, no low, no great, no ſmall, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all,” 


Sir Iſaac. Newton :—** Annon ex phaenomenis con- 
« ſtat eſſe entem incorporeum, viventem, intelligen- 
« tem, omnipraeſentem, qui in ſpatio infinito, tan, 
* quam ſenſorio ſuo, res ipſas idtime cernat, peni- 
„ tuſque perſpiciat, totaſque intra ſe praeſens prae- 
«« {entes complectatur.“ | 4 


ing 

. . ” PR * . * 

But now admitting, there were an ambiguity is eve 
theſe expreſſions, ſo great that a Spinoziſt might em- anc 
loy them to expreſs his own particular principles; \ 


and ſuch a thing might well be, becauſe the Spino- 
ziſts, in order to hide the impiety of their principle, 
are wont to expreſs the Omnipreſence of God in term: 


that any religious Theiſt might employ ; in this caſe, Wh 
I ſay, how are we to judge of the: Poet's meaning 10 
Surely by the whole tenor of his argument. Nov 

take the words in the ſenſe of the Spinoꝛziſts, ahdvhe 40 
is made, in the concluſion of his epiſtle, to ove- ; e 

throw all he had been advancing throughout the bo- 3 
dy of it: For Spinoziſm is the deſtruction of an Un ay 
verſe, where every thing tends, by a forefeen com- tha: 
trivance in all its parts, to the perfection of the Whole fone 
But allow him to employ the paſſage in the ſenſe a M. 


St. Paul, That awe and all creatures live, and mi 
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Lives through all Life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 

Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 275 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; : 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns : 


— 


Nor z SG. 


and have our being in God; and then it will be ſeen to 
be the molt logical ſupport of all that had preceded. 
For the Poet, having, as we ſay, laboured through 
his epiſtle to prove, that every thing in the Univerſe 
tends, by a foreſeen contrivance, and a preſent di- 
rection of all its parts, to the perfection of the Whole; 
it might be objected, that ſuch a diſpoſition of things 
implying in God a painful, operoſe, and inconceiyable 
extent of Providence, it could not be ſuppoſes that 
ſuch care extended to ul, but was conhned to the 
more noble parts of the creation. This groſs con- 
ception of the Firft Cauſe the Poet expoſes, by ſhew- 
ing that God is equally and intimately preſent ta 
every particle of Matter, to every fort of Subſtance, 
and in every inſtant of Being. DT 


Ve R. 277. As full, as perfet, in vile Man that 


mourns, 


As the rapt Seraph, that adores and burns] 
Which M. Du Reſnel tranſlates thus, 


„Dans un homme ignore ſous une humble Chau- 
miere, 
Que dans le Seraphin, rayonnant de lumiere. 


i. e. As well in the ignorant man, who inhabits an 
bumble cottage, as in the Seraphim encompaſſed with 
rays of light. The Tranſlator in good earneſt thought, 
that a wile man that mourn'd could be no other than 
ſome poor Country Cottager. Which has betrayed 
M. De Crouſaz into this important remark.—* For 
all that, we ſometimes find in perſons of the low- 
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To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 
X. Ceafe then, nor Ove Imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on What we blame. 


VaRIATION 5. 
After Ver. 282, in the MS. 


Reaſon, to think of God when ſhe pretends, 
Begins a Cenſor, an Adorer ends, 


Conn EN AA v. 


VER. 281. Ceaſe then, nor Order Imperfetion name:] 
And now the Poet, as he had promiſed, having vin- 
dicated the ways of God to Man, concludes (from 
Ver. 280, to the end) that, from what had been ſaid, 
it appears, that the very things we blame, contribute 
to our Happineſs, either as unrelated particulars, or 
at leaſt as parts of the univerſal ſyſtem; that our 
ſtate of ignorance was allotted to us out of compal- 
fion ; that yet we have as much knowledge as is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew us, that we are, and always ſhall be, 


as bleſt as we can bear; for that Na ruRE is neither | 


a Stratonic chain of blind cauſes and effects, 
(++ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee) 
nor yet the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, 


| NorTes. 

« eft rank, a fund of probity and reſignation which 
<< preſerves them from contempt ; their minds are, 
indeed, but narrow, yet fitted to their ſtation,” 
&c. Comm. p. 120. But Mr. Pope had no ſuch child- 


th idea in his head. He was here oppoſing the hu - 


man ſpecies to the angelic ; and fo ſpoke of the firſt, 
when compared to the fatter, as wile and diſconſolate. 
The force and beauty of the reflection depend upon 
this ſenſe ; and, what is more, the propriety of it. 
Ve k. 278. As the rapt Seraph, Ec.) Alluding to the 
Name Seraphim fignifying burners, | 


SO = ty 


Ep. L 
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Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 


COMMENTARY, | 
(All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee) 


as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſappoſed it ; but the 
wonderful art and contrivance, unknown indeed to 
Man, of an all-powerful, alt wiſe, all- good, and 
free Being, And therefore we may be affured, that 
the arguments brought above, to prove partial 

evil productive of Good, are concluſive; from 
whence one certain truth reſults, in ſpite of all the 
pride and cavils of vain Reafon, That WHATEVER 
13, IS KEGHT. 

That the reader may ſee in one view the exaQneſs 
of the Method, as well as force of the Argument, I 
ſhall here draw up a ſhort ſynopſis of this Epiſtle. 
The Poet begins by telling us bis ſubje& is an Eſſay 
on Man: That his end of writing is to vindicate 
Providence : That he intends to derive his arguments, 
from the wifible things of God ſeen in this ſyſtem : Lays 
down this Propofition, That of all paſſible ſyſtems, 
infinite Wiſdom has formed the beft : draws from thence 
two Conſequences, 1. That there muſt need; be ſome- 
where ſuch a creature as Man; 2. That the moral Ewil 
which he is author of, is productive of the Good of the 
Whole. "Fhis is his general Theſis ; from whence he 
forms this Concluſion, That Man ſbould reft ſubmiſ- 
ſive and content, and make the hopes of Futurity big 
comfort ; but not ſuffer this to be the Occafeon of PRIDR, 
which is the cauſe of all his impious complaints. 

He proceeds to confirm his Theſis—Previouſly 
endeavours to abate: our wonder at the phenomenon 
of moral Evil; ſhews, firſt, its uſe to the perfection of 
tbe Univerſe, by analogy, from the uſe of phyſical 
Evil in this particular ſyſtem.—Secondly, its uſe in 
this ſyſlem, where it is turned, providentially, from 
its natural bias, to promote Virtue. Then goes on 
to vindicate Providence from the imputation of cer- 


tain ſuppoſed natural Evils ; as he had before juſtified 
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To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 
X. Ceafe then, nor Ox « Impetfection name: 

Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 


VaRIliaTlONs. 
After Ver. 282, in the MS. 


Reaſon, to think of God when ſhe pretends, 
Begins a Cenſor, an Adorer ends, 


Count nTa'kYy,. 


Ve x. 281. Ceaſe then, ner Order Imperfetion name: 
And naw the Poet, as he had promiſed, having win- 
dicated the ways of God to Man, concludes (from 
Ver. 280, to the end) that, from what had been ſaid, 
it appears, that the very things we blame, contribute 
to our Happineſs, either as unrelated particulars, or 
at leaſt as parts of the univerſal ſyſtem; that our 
ſtate of ignorance was allotted to us out of compaſ- 
fion ; that yet we have as much knowledge as is fut- 
ficient to ſhew us, that we are, and always ſhall be, 
as bleſt as we can bear; for that NATURE is neither 
a Stratonic chain of blind cauſes and effects, 


(++ All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee) 
nor yet the fortuitous reſult of Epicurean Atoms, 


Nores. 
« eſt rank, a fund of probity and reſignation which 
«« preſerves them from contempt ; their minds are, 
indeed, but narrow, yet fitted to their ſtation,” 
&c. Comm. p. 120, But Mr. Pope had no ſuch child- 
wh idea in his head. He was here oppoſing the hu- 
man ſpecies to the angelic ; and fo ſpoke of the firſt, 
when compared to the fatter, as vile and diſconſolate. 
The force and beauty of the reflection depend upon 
this ſenſe ; and, what is more, the propriety. of it. 
Ver. 278. 4s the rapt Seraph, &c.] Alluding to the 
Name Seraphim fignifying burners, | 
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Ep. I. ESSAY ON MAN. 6g 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows. on thee. 


COMMENTARY, | 
(All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee) 


as thoſe two ſpecies of atheiſm ſappoſed it ; but the 
wonderful art and contrivance, unknown indeed to 
Man, of an all-powerful, all wiſe, all-good, and 
free Being, And therefore we may de affured, that 
the arguments brought above, to prove partial 

evil productive of Good, are concluſive; from 
whence one certain truth reſults, in ſpite of all the 
pride and cavils of vain Reafon, That wHATEVER 
13, IS KIGHT. . 

That the reader may ſee in one view the exaQneſs 
of the Method; as well as force of the Argument, I 
ſhall here draw up a ſhort ſynopſis of this * 
The Poet begins by telling us his ſubje& is an Eſſay 
on Man: That his end of writing is to vindicate 
Providence : That he intends to derive his arguments, 
from the wifible things of God ſeen in this ſyſtem : Lays 
down this Propoſition, That of all paſfſible ſyſtems, 
infinite Wiſdom has farmed the beſt : draws from thence 
two Conſequences, 1. That there muſt need; be ſome- 
where ſuch @ creature as Man; 2. That the moral Evil 
which he is author of, is productive of the Good of the 
Whole. PFhis is his general Theſis ; from whence he 
forms this Concluſion, That Man ſbould reft ſubmiſ- 
frove and content, and make the hopes of Futurity his 
comfort ; but not ſuffer this to be the Occafion of PRIDE, 
which is the cauſe of all his impious complaints. 

He proceeds to confirm his Thefis—Previouſly 
endeavours to abate: our wonder at the phenomenon 
of moral Evil; ſhews, firſt, its uſe to the perfection of 
the Univerſe, by analogy, from the uſe of phyſical 
Evil in this particular ſyſtem.—Secondly, its uſe in 
this Gem, where it is turned, providentially, from 
its natural bias, to promote Virtue. Then goes on 
to vindicate Providence from the imputation of cer- 


tain ſuppoſed natural Evils ; as he had before juſtified 


66 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. J. 
Submit. In this, or any other ſphere; 28; 
Secure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: © If 
Safe in the hand of one difpoſing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, DireQion, which thou canſt not ſee ; 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; 291 
All partial Evil, univerſal Good : | 

And, | ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 

One truth is clear, WHATEVER 1s, is RIGHT. 


COMMENT ARY. 


it for the permiſſion of real moral Evil, in ſhewing 
that, though the Atheiſt's complaint againſt Provi- 
- dence be on pretence of real moral Evil, yet the true 
cauſe is his impatience under imaginary natural Evil; 
the iſſue of a depraved appetite for fantaſtical advan- 
tages, which, if obtained, would be uſeleſs or hurtful 
to Man, and deforming of, and deſtructive to the 
Univerſe, as breaking into that order by which it 1s 
ſupported. He detcribes that order, harmony, and 
cloſe connection of the parts; and by ſhewing the inti- 
mate preſence of God to his whole creation, gives a 
reaſon for an Univerſe ſo amazingly. beautiful and 
perfect. From all this he deduces his general con- 
cluſion, That Nature being neither a blind chain of 
Cauſes and Effects, nor yet the fortuitous reſult of wan- 
dering atoms, but the wonderful art and direction of an 
all-wiſe, all-good, and free Being; WHATEVER is, 
is RIGHT, with regard to the diſpefition of God, and 
its ultimate tendency ; which once granted, all com- 
plaints againſt Providence ate at an end. 


NoTE s. | 


Ver, 294. One truth is clear, &c.] It will be dif- 
ficult to think any caviller ſhould have objeQed to 
this concluſion ; eſpecially when the Author, in this 
very epiſtle, has himſelf thus explained it ; 
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NorTEes. 
Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
« May, muſt be right, as relative to ALL 
« So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
„ Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal: 
« *Tis but a part we ſee, and not a Whole.“ 


But without any regard to the evidence of this illuſ- 
tration, M. de Crouſaz exclaims : © See the general 
So that at the 


« ſight of Charles the firſt loſing his head on the 


« concluſion, All that is, is right. 


« ſcaffold, we muſt have ſaid, this is right ; at the 


A 
A 


have faid, this is right ; at the ſight of ſome of 
theſe judges, taken and condemned for the action 
which he had owned to be right, we mult, have 


EE 
. 


« cried out, this is doubly rigbi. Never wes any 


thinz more amazing than that the abſurdities arifing 
from the ſenſe in which this critic takes the great 
principle, of whatever is, i; right, did not ſhew him 


his miſtake : For could any one in his ſenſes employ ' 


a propoſition in a meaning from whence ſuch evident 
abſurdities immediately ariſe ? I have obſerved, that 
this concluſion, erhatever is, is right, is a conſe- 
quence of theſe premiſes, that partial Evil tends to 
univerſal Good ; which the Author employs as a prin- 
ciple to humble the pride of Man, who would impi- 
ouſly make God accountable for his creation, What 
then does common ſenſe teach us to underſtand b 

whatever is, is right ? Did the Poet mean right with 
regard to Man, or right with regard to God; right 


with regard to itſelf, or right with regard to its ulti- + 


mate tendency ? Surely, WITH REGARD ro Gop; 
for he tells us his deſign is to windicate the ways of 
God to Man. Surely, with regard to its ULTIMATE 
TENDENCY ; for he tells us again, all partial ill in 
univerſal God. Ver. 291. Now is this any encou- 
razement to Vice? Or does it take off from the crime 
of him who commits it, that God providentially pro- 


fight ton of his judges condemning him, we muſt 


—— 


68 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. 
NoTeEes.. | 


duces Good out of Evil? Had- Mr. Pope abruptly 
ſaid in his concluſion, the reſult of all is, that what- 
ever is, is right, the objeQor had even then been in- 
excufable for putting fo abſurd a ſenſe upon the 
words, when he might have ſeen that it was a con- 
cluſion from the general principle above-mentioned ; 
and therefore muſt neeeſſarily have another meaning. 
But what muſt we think of him, when the Poet, to 
prevent miſtakes, had delivered, in this very place, 
the principle itſelf, together with this concluſion as 
the conſequence of it? 
All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood ; 
% All partial Evil, univerſal Good : 7 
And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear,. M Babe ver 1s, is Right.” 
He could not have told his Reader plainer that his 
concluſion was the conſequence of that principle, un- 
15 he had written ruRRETORE in great Church 
eters. | 


— 
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ARGUMENT or 


EPI STL EIN 


ning. | : 
et, to Of the Nature and State of Man with reſpect 
place, to Himſelf, as an Individual, 

I THE 145 75 Man * to pry into God, but to 
7. ſtudy himſelf, His Middle Nature; his Powers and 
WV, Frailties, Ver. 1 to 19. The Limits of his Capa- 
22 city, Ver. 19, &c. II. The two Principles of Man, 


Self. love and Reaſon, both meceſſary, Ver. 53, &c. 
Self-love the fironger, and why, Ver. 67, &c. 
Their end the ſame, Ver. $1, &c. III. The Pas- 
sioxs, and their uſe, Ver. 93 to 130. The Pre- 
dominant Paſſion, and its force, Ver. 132'to 160. 
Its Neceſſity, in directing Men to different purpoſes, 
Ver. 165, &c. 1ts providential Uſe, in fixing our 
Principle, and aſcertaining our Virtue, Ver. 177. 
IV. Virtue and Vice joined in our mixed Nature; 
the limits near, yet the things ſeparate ani evident: 
What is the Offite of Reaſon, Ver. 202 to 216. 
How odious Vice in itſelf, and how we deceive our- 
ſelves in it, Ver. 217, VI. That, however, the 
Ends of Providence and general Good are anſwer- 
ed in our Paſſioms and Imperfecti ons, Ver. 238, &c. 
How uſefully theſe are diſtributed to all Orders of 
Men, Ver, 241. How /afel they are to Society, 
Ver. 251, And to Individuals, Ver. 263. In every 
ſtate, and every age of life, Ver. 273, &c. 


( 


E NAS T LE th 


I. NOW then.thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan, 
A. The proper ſtudy of Mankind is Man. 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 

A Being darkly wiſe, and rudely great: 


VARNIATIO NS. 


Ve k. 2. Ed. iſt. N 8 
The only ſcience of Mankind is Man. 


75 COMME TA; . 

Vex. 2. The proper fludy, Wc.) The Poet having 
ſhewn; in the i epiſtle, chat the ways of God are 
too high for our comprehenſion, rightly draws this 
concluſion: and methodically makes it the ſubject of 
his Introduction to the ſecend, which treats of the 

Nature of Man. | * 
But here preſently the accuſers of Providence would 
be apt to object, and ſay, *. Admit that we ran into 
an exceſs, when we. pretended to cenſure or penetrate 
the deſigns of Providence, a mattef, perhaps, too 
high for us; yet have not you gone as far into the 
oppoſite extreme, while you only ſend us to the know- 

Nerz. E 
VIX. 3. Plac'd on this iſthmus, c.] As the Poet 
hath given us this ſublime deſcription of Man for the 
very contrary purpoſe to what Sceprics are wont to 
employ ſuch kind of paintings, namely, not to deter 
men from the ſearch, but to excite them to the diſco- 
very of truth ; he hath, with great judgment, repre- 
ſented Men as doubting and wavering between the 
right and wrong object ; from which ſtate it is al- 
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bb l. ESSAY ON MAN 51 


. 


With too much knowledge for the Sceptic fide, 5 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 


COMMENTARY. 
ledge of OURSELVES:: You muſt mock us when you 
talk of this as a ſtudy ;. for who can doubt but we are 
intimately acquainted with our own Nature? The 
proper concluſion therefore from your proof of our 
inability to comprehend the ways of God, is, that 


we ſhould turn ourſelves to the ſtudy of the frame of 


general NATURE.“ Thus, I ſay, would they be apt 
to object; for, of all Men, thoſe who call themſelves 
Freethinkers are moſt given up to Pride; eſpecially 
to that kind which conſiſts in a boaſted knowledge of 
Man, the effects of which pride are ſo well expoſed 
in the fir ft Epiſtle. The Poet, therefore, to convince 
them that this ſtudy 1s leſs eaſy than they imagine, 


N O T E S. f N 
lowable to hope he may be relieved by a careful and 
circumſpect uſe of Reaſon. On the contrary, had he 
ſuppoſed Man ſo blind as to be buſied in chuſing, or 
doubtful in his choice, between two objects equally 
wrong, the caſe had appeared deſperate, and all udy 
of Man had been effeQtually diſcouraged. - But M. 
Du Reſnel, not ſeeing the reaſon and beauty of this 
conduct, hath run into the very abſurdity, Which J 
have here ſhewn Mr. Pope ſo artfully. avoided. Of 
which the learned Reader may take the following 
proofs, The Poet ſays, 


Man hangs between; in doubt to a, or reft.”_ 
Now he tells us it is Man's duty to act, not reft, as 
the Stoics thought ; and, to this their principle, the 


latter word alludes, whoſe Virtue, as he ſays after- 
wards, is Ig n | 
fd as in a Froſt. 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt-: 's 3s 
* Bat ſtrength of mind is zxzxcisE, not REST.” 


! 
i 


72 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. 1I, 
He hangs between; in deubt to act, or reſt; 
In doubt to deem himſelf à God, or Beaſt: 


COMM r AR v. 
replies (from Vet. 2 ro 19.) to the firft purt of the 
objection, by deſcribing the dark and feeble! ſtate of 
the human Underſtandmg, with regard to the know- 
ledge of ourſelves. And further ro ſtrengthen this 
argument, he ſhews, in anſwer to the ſecond part of 
the objection (from Ver. 18 to 31.) that the higheſt 
advances in natural knowledge may be eaſily acquired, 


NomTes.” 

Now hear the Tranſlator, who is not for mincing 
matters z | | 

** Serott il en naiſſunt au travail cundamm f 

« Aux douceurs, du repos, ſeroit- il deſtine ?” 
and theſe are both wrong, for Man 1s neither con- 
demned to laviſh Toil and Labour, nor yet . indulged 
in the Luxury of Repoſe. The Poet ſays, 

«© In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or-Beaft,” 
7. e. He doubts, as appears from the very next line, 
whether his ſoul be 19r or immortal; one of which 
is the truth, namely, its immortality, as the Poet 
himſelf teaches, when he ſpeaks of the onmipreſence 
of God : h | * l een A 55 N 1998 

“ Breathes in our Soul, informs our mortal part. 

3 | Ex. i. Ver. 275. 

The Tranſlator, as we ſay, unconſcious of the Poet's 
purpoſe, rambles as before, nn, 


_ «© 'Tantst de ſon eſprit admirant Vexcellence, 9 
Il penſe qu'il eſt Dieu, il en @ la puiſſance; 
« 'Et tantõt gemiſſant des heſoins de ſon corps, 
l croit que de la gute, il wa que les xES0ORTSG. 

Here his head, turned to a ſceptical view, was run- 
ning on the different extravagances of Plato in his 
Theology, and of Des Cartes in his Fhyfiology. 
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Ep Il. ESSAY ON MAN. 73 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; 
Born but to. die, and reas'ning but to err; 10 


COMMENTARY. 


and yet we, all the while, continue very ignorant of 
— For that neither the cleareſt ſcience, which 
reſults from the Newtonian philoſophy, nor the moſt 
ſublime, which is taught by the Platonic, will at all 
aſſiſt us in this ſelf-ſtudy ; nay, what is more, that 
Religion itſelf, when grown fanatical and enthuſi- 
aſtic, will be equally uſeleſs : Though pure and ſober 
Religion will beſt inſtruct us in Man's Nature; that 
knowledge being neceſſary to Religion; whoſe ſub- 
ject is Man confidered in all his relations, and, con- 
ſequently, whoſe object is Gd. ; 


NorTEs. 

Sometimes, ſays he, Man believes hunfelf a rea! God ; 
and ſometimes again, a mere machine : things quite 
out of the Poet's thought in this place. Again, the 
Poet, in a beautiful alluſion to Scripture ſentiments, 
breaks out into this juſt and moral reflection on Man's 
condition here, 

« Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err,” 
The Tranſlator turns this fine and ſober thought into 
the moſt outraggous Scepticiſm; 

Ce n'eſt que pour mourir, qu'il eſt ne, qu'il re- 

<« ſpire, | 

Et toute ſa raiſon n' eft preſque qu'un delire. 
and ſo makes his Author direaly contradi himſelf, 
where he ſays of Man, that he hath 1 

—* too much knowledge for the Sceptic fide.” 


Ver. 10. Born but to die, c.] The Author's mean- 
ing is, that as we are born te die, and yet do enjoy 
ſome ſmall portion of life ; ſo, though we reaſon to 
err, yet we comprehend ſome few truths, This is the 
weak ſtate of Reaſon, in which Error mixes itſelf 
with all its true concluſions concerning Man's Na- 
türe. 


You, III. E 


74 ESSAY ON MAN. Ey. U 


Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much : 

Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; 

Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd; 

Created balf to riſe, and half to fall; - "i 
Great Lord of all things, yer a prey to all ; 


NorTwes. 


Ver. 11. Aliſe in ignorance, &c.] i. e. The proper 
- ſphere of his Reaſon is ſo narrow, and the exerciſe of 
it ſo nice, that the too immoderate uſe of it is at- 
tended with the ſame ignorance that proceeds from 
the not uſing it at all. Yet, though in both theſe 
caſes, he is abuſed by himſelf, he has it ſtill in his own 
power to diſabuſe ge in making his Paſſions ſub- 
ſervient to the means, and regulating his Reaſon by 
the end of life. | | 
Ver. 12. Whether he thinks too little, or too much :] 
It is ſo true, that ignorance ariſes as well from puſh- 
ing our enquiries too far, as from not carrying them 
far enough, that we may obſerve, when-Speculations, v. 
even in Science, are carried beyond a certain point; ¶ 3. 
that point, where uſe is reaſonably ſuppoſed to end, WM in en 
and mere curioſity to begin; they conclude in the ¶ o- 6 
molt extravagant and ſenſeleſs inferences ; ſuch have 
the unreality of matter; the reality of ſpace ; the 


ſervility of the Will, &c. The cauſe of this ſudden ¶ jj; ſer 
fall out of fyll light into utter darkneſs, ſeems nor to relat K 
ariſe from the natural condition of things, but to be henifie 
the arbitrary decree of infinite wiſdom and goodneß — 
which impoſed a barrier to the extravagancies of iu 51 
giddy lawleſs creature, always inclined to purſue critics 


truths of leſs importance too far, and to neglect tholeiM His 27h 
which are more neceſſary for his improvement in hf ,,; . 


ſtation here. 
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Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd: 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world 


Varia 17 1 o 1 8. 
After Ver. 18. in the MS, 


For more perfection than this ſtate can bear 

In vain we ſigh, Heav'n made us as we are. 

As wiſely ſure a modeſt Ape might aim 

To be like Man, whoſe faculties and frame 

He ſees, he feels, as you or I to be 
An Angel thing we neither know nor ſe. 


Obſerve how near he edges on our race: 


What human tricks ! how rifible of face! 

t muſt be ſo- Why elſe have I the ſenſe 

Of more than monkey charms and excellence? 
Why elſe to walk on two. ſo oft effay'd? _ 

And why this ardent longing for a Maid? 

So Pug, might plead, and call his Gods unkind, 
Till ſet on end and married to his mind. 

Go, reas' ning thing! aſſume the Doctor's chair, 
As Plato deep, as Aver ſevere: | | 

Fix moral fitneſs, and to God give rule, | 
Then drop into thyſelf, &c.— | 


an 
WAS > br 8 e | 
Ves., 17. Sole judge of truth, in endleſ; ein 
hurl d ;] Some have imagined. that the Author, þ 
in engleſs, error hurl d, meant, caſt into we os e 
or, into, the regions of endleſs errer, and ther 
have taken notice of it as an incongruity of ſp 
But they neither underſtgod the Poet's language, 
his ſenſe : to hurl and caft are not ſynonymous ; + 
related only as the genus and ſpecies ; for to 
ſignifies not ſimply to caſt, but to caſt backward an. 
forward, and is taken from the rural game called 


burling, So that, into endleſs error burÞd, as theſe + 


critics would have it, would have been a barbarifm, 
His words therefore fignify teſſed about in endleſs er- 
ror ; and this he intended they ſhould ſignify, as ap- 
pears from the 3 fudge of truth. So that 

2 | 
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1 
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55 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. II. 
Go, wond'rous creature | mount where Science 
guides, 19 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides; 
Inſtruct the planets.in what orbs to run, 


Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 
Go, ſoar with Plato, to th' empyreal ſphere, 


To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 

Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 25 
And guitting ſenſe call imitating God; 

As Eaſter̃u prieſts in giddy circles run, 

And turn their heads to imitatethe Sun, 


| VaRIAaTIONs, 
Ver. 21, Ed. 4th and 5th, 
Show by what rules the wand'ring planets ſtray, 
Correct old Time, and teach the Sun his way. 


/ 


NOT AS. 

the ſenſe of the whoſe is.— Theugh as fole judge 
* of truth, he is now figed and ſtable; yet, as in- 
« yolved in endleſs error, he is now again Hur! d, 
or toſſed up and down in it.” This ſhews us how 
_ zautious we ought to be in cenſuring the expreſiions 
'f a Writer, one of whoſe characteriſtic talents was 
orte Aneſs of expreſſion and propriety of ſentiment. 
ER. 20. Go, meaſure earth, e Alluding to 
joble and uſeful labouts of the modern Mathe- 
as, in meaſuring à degree at the equator and 
Jar circle, 1 A e the true figure 
ie earth ; of great importance to aſtronomy and 
Agation : and which proved of equal honour to 

he wonderful ſagacity of Newton, 
Vr Rũ. 22. Correct ol Time, fc”) This alludes to 
| Newton's Grecian Chronology, which he reformed 
on thoſe two ſublime conceptions, the difference de- 
tween the reigns of kings, and the generations of 
men; and the poſition of the colures of the equi- 
noxes and ſolſtices at the time of the Argonautic ex- 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 


Ep. II. 
Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool! 

Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal Man unfold-all Nature's law, 


COMMENTARY, 
Ver. 31. Superior beings, fc.) To give this ſe- 
eond argument its full force, he illuſtrates it (from 
Ver. 39-to 43.) by the nobleſt example that ever was 
in ſcience, the, incomparable NxWTOR ; who, al- 
though he penetrated fo far beyond others into the 
works of Gop, yet could go no farther into the 
knowledge of his own nature than the generality of 
his fellows. Of which the Poet aſſigns this very juſt 
and adequate reaſon : In all other ſciences the Under- 
ſtanding is unchecked and uncontrouled by any op- 
polite principle; but in the ſcience of Man, the Paſ- 
ons overturn as faſt as Reaſom can build up, 


NorkEsSs. 


Ver, 29. 30. Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom, c.] 
Theſe two lines are a concluſion from all that had 
been ſaid from Ver. 18. to this effect: Go now, vain 
Man, elated with thy acquirements in real ſcience, 
and imaginary intimacy with God : go, and run into 
all the extravagancies I have exploded in the firſt epiſ- 
tle, where thou pretendedſt to teach Providence how 
to govern ; then drop into the obſcurities of thy own 
* and thereby manifeſt thy ignorance and 
olly. | | | 
Ver. 31. Superior beings, Ec.) In theſe lines the 
Poet ſpeaks to this effect: But to make you fully 
ſenſible of the difficulty of this ſtudy, I ſhall inftance 
in the great Newton himſelf ; whom, when ſuperior 
beings, not long fince, ſaw capable of unfolding the 
whole law of Nature, they were in doubt whether 
the owner of ſuch prodigious ſagacity ſhould not be 
reckoned of their order ; juſt as men, when they ſee 
the lurprifing marks of Reaſon in an Ape, are almoi 


L 3 


75 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. I. 
Admir'd ſuclr wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 1. 
And ſhew'd a Newrow as we ſhew an Ape. 


Nor Ss. V 
" tempted to rank him with their own kind.“ And yet 
this wondrous Man could go no further in the know- 
ledge of himſelf than the generality of his ſpecies, 
M. Du Refſnel, who underitood nothing of all this, 
tranſlates theſe {our celebrated lines thus, 
«© Des celeſtes Eſprits la vive intelligence wo 
 Regarde avec pitie nitre foible Science ; wh 
Newton, le grand Newton, que nos admirons — 
„ : 
«© Eſt peut-etre pour eux, ce qu'un Singe eff pour ** 
| Ho "of En os — 
But it is not the pizy, but the admiration of thoſe ce- nob 
leſtial ſpirits which is here ſpoken of. And it was for bet 
no ſlight cauſe they admired ; it was, 70 4 a mortal ſect 
man unfold the whole law of Nature. By which we Wit 
ſee, it was not Mr. Pope's intention to bring any of WM Sub 
the Ape's qualities, but its ſagacity, into the compa- ſtats 


riſon. But why the Ape's, it may be ſaid, rather than 
the ſagacity of ſome more decent animal, particularly 
the half-reaſoning elephant, as the Poet calls it; which, 
as well on account of this its excellence, as for its 
having no ridiculous ſide, like the Ape, on which it 
could be viewed, ſeems better to have deſerved this 
honour ? I reply, Becauſe, as a ſhape reſembling hu- 
man (which only the Ape has) muſt be joined with 
great ſagacity, to raiſe a ſuſpicion that the animal, 
thus endowed, is related to man; fo the ſpirituality, 
which Newton had in common with Angels, joined 
to a penetration ſuperior to Man, made thoſe Beings 
ſuſpect he might be one of their order. On this 
ground of relation, we ſee the whole beauty of the 
thought depends.—And here let me take notice of a 
new ſpecies of the ſublime, of which our Poet may 
be juſtly ſaid to be the Maker; ſo new, that we have 6 | 
yet no name for it, though of a nature diſtin from 
every other known beauty of Poetry. The two great 


Er. Il. ESSAY ON MAN. 79. 


Could he, whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 35 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of his Mind? | 


VARIATION Ss. 
Ver. 35. Ed. iſt. 5 
Could he, who taught each Planet where to roll, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of the Soul ? 
Who mark'd theic points to riſe or to deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end ? 


NoTEs, 

perfections in works of genius, are Wir and Sup- 
LIMiTY, © Many Writers have been witty ; ſome 
have ben ſublime ; and a few have even poſſeſſed 
both theſe qualities ſeparately : but none, that I know 

of, beſides our Poet, hath bad the art to 1NCORPO- 
RATE them ; of which he hath given many 9 
both in this Eſſay, and his other poems; one of the 
nobleſt being the paſſage in queſtion, 'This ſeems to 
be the laſt effort of the imagination to poetical per- 
fection: and, in this compounded excellence, the 
Wir receives a dignity from the Sublime, and the 


Sublime a ſplendor from the Wit; which, in their 


ſtate of ſeparate exiſtence, they neither of them had. 
Yet a late Critic, who writes with the deciſion of a 
Lord ot Seſſion on Parnaſſus, thinks otherwiſe * It 
may be gathered, ſays he, from what is ſaid above, 

that wit and 1 5 make not an agreeable mix- 
* ture with grandeur, Diſſimilar emotiong have a 
fie effect in a flow ſuccellion ; but in a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion Which approaches to co-exiſtence, they 
will not be reliſhed “.“ What pity is it, that the 
Poet ſhould here confute the Critic by pornG what 
the Critic, with his rules, teaches us cannot be done! 
Boilezu, who was both Poet and Critic, bad a clear 
view of this excellence in idea; while the mere Cri- 
tic had no idea of what he might clearly ſee before 
his eyes. | 

* Ow% PEUT-ETRE A LA FOIS ET POMPEAUX ET 

„ PLAISANT ; | 

Et je hais un susi ennuyeux et peſant.“ 

Elements of Criticiſm, Vol. i. p. 377. 
E 4 


— 


80 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. It. 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, . 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? D 
Alas, what wonder! Man's ſuperior part 0 

Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art; 40 

But when his own great work is but begun, 
What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion is undone. 

Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide: me 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride; ſpe 
Y | frot 
COMMENTARY, mot 
Ver. 43. Trace Science then, &c,) The conclu- ſenſ 
fion, therefore, from the whole is (from Ver. 42 to vet 
53.) that, as on the one hand we ſhould perſiſt in the thet 
ftudy of Nature; ſo, on the other, in order to arrive V 
at Science, we ſhould proceed in the ſimplicity of part: 
truth; and then the produce, though ſmall, will yet the 
be real. | that 
| Writ 
| No TES. nis fa 
VaR. 37. Who ſaw its fires bere riſe, &c.] Sir 2 lo 
Ifaac Newton, in calculating the .velocity of a Co- ous 
met's motion, and the courſe it deſcribes, when it hat 
becomes vilible in its deſcent to, and aſcent from the poet, 
Sun, conjectured, with the, higheſt appearance of with" 
truth, that Comets revolve perpetually round the Hmpli 
Sun, in ellipſes vaſtly eccentrical, and very nearly ftrume 
approaching to parabolas. In which he was greatly douche 
confirmed, in obſerving between two Comets a coin- and h. 
cidence in their peribelions, and a perfect agreement . ca 
in their velocities.— Theſe matters have occaſioned a N ticue 
es, 


pleaſant conceit in the Author of Elements of Criti- 
ciſm, where for ſome reaſon or other he enters upon Ver 
the nature and effects of Motion, and obſerves, 
« that regular motion is preferred; witneſs (ſays he) MW ing 


« the motion of the Planets in orbits nearly circular; I hore ta 
« the motion of the Comets in orbits leſs regular, MW and (cr 
is leſs agreeable.” Now not to quarrel with him WW tor pom 
about the more or leſs regularity of the different El- ¶ done to 


” 3/5, | 


II. 
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Ep. IT, ESSAY ON MAN. 
Deduct what is but Vanity, or Dreſs, 
Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; 


N.o T E& 5s. 


Pg 


lipſes ; the pleaſantry of the conceit is this, that 
ſpeaking of the pleaſures of the imagination ariſing 
from different motions, he illuſtrates his point by 
motions which do not fall under the obſervation of 
ſenſe at all. For tho' Comets and Planets are viſible, 
vet the orbits in which they move being inviſible, 
their motion appears equally regular or irregular. 


Ver. 45.—Vanity, or Dreſs,] Theſe are the firſt 
parts of what the Poet, in the preceding line, calls 
the ſcholar's- eguipage of Pride, By wanily is meant 
that luxuriancy of thought and expreſſion in which a 
Writer indulges himſelf, to ſhew the fruitfulneſs of 
his fancy or invention. By, dreſs, is to be underſtood. + 
2 lower degree of that practice, in amplification of 
thought and ee Fey to give force to 
what the Writer would convey-: but even this, the 
poet, in a ſevere ſearch after truth, condemns ;: and 
with great judgment. Conciſeneſs of thought and 
ſunplicity of expreſſion, being as well the beſt in- 
ftruments, as the beſt wehicles of truth. Shakeſpear 
touches upon this latter advantage with great force 
and humour. The Flatterer ſays to Timon in diſtreſs, 
I cannot cover the monſtrous bull of their ingra- 
* titude with any /e of words.” The other re- 
ples, „Let it go naked; men may ſee't the better.“ 


Ver. 46. Or Learning Luxury, or Idleneſe;] The: 
Luxury of Learning conſiſts in drefling up and diſ- 
*115ing old notions in a new way, ſo as to make them 
more tathionable and palatable ; inſtead of examining, 
and ſcrutinizing their truth. As this is often done 


tor pomp and ſhew, it is called luxury; as it is often 
done too to fave pains and labour, it is called 1dle- 


26. 
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Or tricks to ſnew the ſtretch of human brain, 

Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 

Of all our Vices have created Arts; | 80 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 


Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come R 
II. Two Principles in human nature reign ; M 
Self-love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain ; 5 
f i 
CoMMENT ARY. Ti 
Ver. 53. Two Principles, &c.) The Poet having 0 
thus ſhewn the difficulty which attends the ſtudy of De 
Man, proceeds to remove it, by laying before us the | 
elements or true principles of this ſcience, in an ac- AE 
count of the Origin, Uſe, and End of the Passions; 
which, in my opinion, contains the trueſt, cleareſt, 
ſhorteſt, and conſequently the beſt {y{tem of Ethics ; 
that is any. where to be met with, He begins (from - 
Ver. 52 to 59.) with pointing out the two grand no 
Principles in human nature, Ser.e-Love and Rea- My 
sow. Deſcribes their general nature: The firſt ſets b 4 
Man upon acting, the other regulates bis action. 59 
However, theſe principles are natural, not moral; 2 
and, therefore, in themſelves, neither good nor evil, fp 
but ſo only as they are directed. This obſervation is m8 
Norss. = 
Ver. 47. Or tricks to fhew the firetch of human ** 
brain, ] Such as the mathematical demonſtrations con- una. 
cerning the ſmall quantity of matter ; the endleſs di. on 
viſibility of it, &c. V 
Ven. 48. Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; guir, 
i e. when Admiration has ſet the mind on the rack. ſices 
Ve R. 49. Expunge the whole, or lop itt excreſcent 79.) 
parts - ate t 
| ¶ all our Vices have created Arts; their 
7. e. Thoſe parts of natural Philoſophy, Logic, love 


Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. which adminiſter to luxury, TING 
deceit, ambition, effeminacy, &c, | 


50 


me 
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Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 55 
Each works its end, to move or govern all: 
And to their proper operation ſtill, 

Aſcribe all Good; to their improper, III. 

Self- love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were adtive to no end: 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs through the void, 65 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 

Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires : 
Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires. . 


60 


COMMEN T-A.RY. 

made with great judgment, in oppoſition to the deſ- 
perate folly of thoſe Fanaticks, who, as the Aſcetic, 
vainly pretend to eradicate Self love; or, as the 
Myſtic, are more fucceſsful in ſtifling Reaſon; and 
both, on the abſurd fancy of their being moral, not 
natural, principles. | EN 2b 

Vek. 59. Se!f-lowe, the ſpring of motion, ads the 
Zul;) The Poet proceeds (from Ver, 58 to 67. 
more minutely to mark out the diſtinQ offices of theſe 
two Principles, which offices he had before aſſigned 
only in general; and here he ſhews their neceſſity ; 
for without Self-love, as the ſpring, Man would be 
unactive: and without Reaſon, as the balance, active 
to no purpote. | | 

Ver. 67. Moft flrength the moving principle re- 
quires] Having thus explained the ends and of- 
ſices of each Principle, he goes on (from Ver. 66 to 
79.) to ſpeak of their qualities; and ſhews how they. 


ate fitted to diſcharge thoſe functions, and anſwer 


their reſpe&ive intentions. The buſineſs of Selt- 
love being to excite to action, it is quick and impe- 
nous; and moving inſtinQively, has, like Attract- 


94 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. II 


Sedate and quiet, the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, delib' rate, and adviſe. 50 


Self. love ſtill ſtronger, as its objects nigh ; 

Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 

That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe; 

Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, 75 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend 

Reaſon till uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend. 

Attention, habit and experience gains ; 

Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self- love reſtrains. 80 


» 
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ion, its force prodigiouſly increaſed as the object ap- 
proaches, and proportionably leſſened as it recedes, 
On the contrary, Reaſon, like the Author of attraQ- 
ion, is always calm and ſedate, and equally preſerves 
itſelf, whether the object be near or tar off. Hence 
the moving principle is made more ſtrong, though 
the reſtraining is more quick-ſighted. The conle- 
quence he draws from this 1s, that if we would nat 
be carried away to our deſtruction, we mult always 
keep Reaſon upon guard. 

VER. 79. Attention, c.] But it would be ob- 
jected, that, if this account were true, human life 
would be moſt miſerable; and, even in the wiſeſt, a 

rpetual conflict between Reaſon and the Paſſions, 
To this, therefore, the Poet replies (from Ver. 78 to 
81.) firſt, that Providence has ſo graciouſly contrived, 
that even in the voluntary exerciſe of Reaſon, as in 
the mechanic motion of a limb, Habit makes what 
was at firſt done with pain, eaſy and natural. And 


Norzs. 


Ver. 74. Reaſon, the future and the conſeguence.] 
J. e. By experience, Reaſon collects the future; and 
by argumentalion, the conſequence. 
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Ep. II. ESS ATV ON MAN. 86 
Let ſubtle ſchoolmen teach theſe friends to fight, 

More ſtudious to divide than to unite ; | 

And Grace and Virtue, Senſe and Reaſon ſplit, 

With all the raſh dexterity of wit, 


CoMMENT AR V. | 
ſecondly, that the experience gained by the long ex- 
erciſe of Reaſon, goes a great way towards eluding 
the force of Self-love. Now the attending to Rea- 
jon, as here recommended, will gain us this habit 
and experience, Hence it appears, that our ſtation, 
in which Reaſon is to be kept conſtantly upon guard, 
is not ſo uneaſy a one as may be at firſt imagined. 

Ver. 81. Let or” ſchoo/men, c.] From this 
deſcription of Self-love and Reaſon it follows, as the 
Poet obſerves From Ver. 80 to 93.) that both con- 
ſpire to one end, namely, human happineſs, though 
they be not equally expert in the choice of the means; 
the difference being this, that the firſt haſtily ſeizes 
every thing which hath the appearance of good ; the 
other weighs and examines whether it be indeed what 
it appears. | 

This ſhews, as he next obſerves, the folly of the 
ſchool- men, who conſider them as. two oppoſite prin- 
ciptes, the one good and the other evil. The obſer- 
vation is ſeaſonable and judicious ; for this dangerous 
ſchool- opinion gives great ſupport to the Manichean 
or Zoroaſtrian error, the contutation of which was 
one of the Author's chief ends in writing. For if 
there be two principles in Man, a good and evil, it is 
natural to think him the joint product of the two 
Manichean Deities (the firſt of which contributed to 
his Reaſon, the other to his Paſſians) rather than the 
creature of one Individual Cauſe. This was Plu- 
tarch's opinion, and, as we may ſee in him, of ſome 
of the more ancient theiſtical Philoſophers, It was 
of importance, therefore, to reprobate and ſubvert ' 
a nation that ſerved to the ſupport of ſo dangerous 
an error: And this the Poet hath done with much 
force and clearnels, 


I—_ 
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Have full as oft no meaning, or the fame. 
Self- love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 
Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire; 
But greedy That, its object would devour, 


This taſte the honey, and not wound the flow'r: Go 


Pieafure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 
Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good, 


III. Modes of Self-love the Paſſions we may call: 


Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 
Bat ſince not ev'ry good we can divide, 4 
And Reaton bids us for our own provide; 


VaRrlaT bil 0 NS. 


Aſter Ver. 86. in tne MS, 
Of good and evil Gods what frighted Fools, 
Of good and evil Reaſon puzzled ſchools, 
Deceiv'd, deceiving, taught 


CoMMENTARY. 


Ven. 93. Modes of Self-love, &c.) Having giver 
this account of the nature of Self-love in general, 
he comes now to anatomize it, in a diſcourſe on the 
Passioxs, which he aptly names the Mopes or 
SeLF-Love. The object of all theſe, he ſhews (from 
Ver. 92 to 101.) is goed; and, when under the guid- 
ance of Reaſon, real good, either of ourſelves or of 
another ; for ſome goods not being capable of- divi- 
ſion, or communication, and Reafon at the ſame 
time directing us to provide for ourſelves, we there- 
fore, in purſuit of theſe objects, ſometimes aim at 
our own good, ſometimes at the good of others: 
when fairly aiming at our own, the quality 1s called 
Prudence; when at another's, Virtue. 

Hence (as he ſhews from Ver, 100 to 105.) appears 
the folly of the Stoics, who would eradicate the Pal 
fions, things ſo neceſſary both to the good of the 


Ep. II 


Wits, juſt like Fools, at war about a name, 85 
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Ce. IT. ESSAY ON MAN 8 

Paſſions, though ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 

Liſt under Reaſon, and deſerve her care ; 

Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 

Exalt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's name. 1086 
In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt 

Their Virtue fix'd ; 'tis fix'd as in a froſt; 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt 

But ſtrength of mind is Exercife, not Reſt: 

The riſing tempeſt puts in act the foul, 105 

Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole, 

On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 

Reaſon the card, but paſlion is the gale ; 


VAIAIATIO NS. 
After Ver. 108. in the MS. 


A tedious Voyage! where how uſeleſs lies 
The compaſs, if no pow'rful guſts ariſe? 


COMMENT AR V. 


Individual and of the Kind. Which prepoſterous 
method of promoting Virtue he therefore very rea- 
ſonably reproves. 

Vzs. 105. The rifing tempeſt puts in act the Zane! 
But as it was from obſervation of the evils occaſioned 
by the paſſions, that the Stoics thus extravagantly 
projected their extirpation, the Poet recurs (from Ver, 
104 to 111.) to his grand principle ſo often before, 
and to ſo good purpoſe, infiſted on, that partial JH is 
univerſal Good ; and ſhews, that though the tempeſt 
of the Paſſions, like that of the air, may tear and 
revage ſome few parts of nature in its paſſage, yet 
the ſalutary agitation produced by it preſerves the 
Whole, in life and vigour. This is his fr ft argu- 
men! againit the Stoics, which he illuſtrates by a 
very beautiful ſimilitude, on à hint taken from Scrip- 
ture: 


« Nor God alone in the till calm we find, 
* He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind.” 


88 ESSAY ON MAN: Ep. It 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find; 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind, 110 


Noras. 


VER. 109. Ner God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind.] 


* | The 
The Tranſlator turns it thus, | Mal 
89 e 1 Th 
Dieu lui-meme, Dieu fort de /n profend repos,” — 
And fo, makes an Fpicurean God; of the Governor 
of the Univerſe. M. De Crouſaz does not ſpare this 
expreſſion of God's coming out of bis profound repoſe. A 


lt is; ſays he. exceſſively poerical, and preſents us 


44 with ideas which we ought not to dwell upon,” 


&c, and then, as uſual, blames the Author for-.the 
bi'under of his 'Tranflator, Comm. p. 158. 

Ver. 109. Nor God alone, c.] Theſe words are v 
only a ſimple affirmation in the poetic dreſs of a fi- 6 


militude, to this purpoſe : Good is not only produced V 
by the ſubdual of the Paſſions, but by the turbulent WW 
exerciſe of them, A truth conveyed under the moſt 8 
ſablime imagery that poetry could eonceive or paint. C 0 
For the author is here only ſhewing the providential Het 0 
iſſue of the Paſſions ; and how, by God's gracious I fle, 
diſpoſition, they are turned away from their natural ate , 
deſtructive bias, to promote the Happineſs of Man- 3 
kind, As to the method in Which they are to be WF... ** 
treated by Man, in whom they are found, all that be gce l 
contends for, in favour of them, is only this, that WW - 11" ws 
they ſhould not be quite rooted up and deſtroyed, ot 3 
as the Stoics, and their followers, in all Religions, in _ 
fooliſhly attempted, For the reſt, he conſtantly re- ** 
peats this advice, f to erad 
« The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, = 3 


6« Reaſon (till uſe, to Reaſon ill attend,” 


Ep. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 89 
Paſſions, like elements, tho” born to fight, 

Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite: 

Theſe 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy ? 

Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 115 

Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 

Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of pain, 

Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 

Make and maintain the balance of the mind: 120 

The lights and thades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 

Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life, 


VaRlA TIONS 
After Ver. 112, in the MS, 


The ſoft reward the virtuous, or invite 
The fierce, the vicious puniſh or affright, 


COMMENTARY. 


VER. 111, Paſſions, like elements, c.] His ſecond 
argument againſt the Stoics (from Ver. 110 to 133.) 
is, that Paſſions go to the compoſition of a moral 
character, juſt as elementary particles go to the com- 
poſition ot an organized body: Therefore, for Man 
to project the deſtruction of what compoſes his very 
Being, is the heighth of extravagance. *Tis true, he 
tells us, that theſe Paſſions, which in their natural 
tate, like elements, are in perpetual jar, muſt be 
tempered, ſoftened, and united, in order to perfect 
the work of the great plaſtic Artiſt ; who, in this of- 
ice, employs human Reaſon ; whoſe buſineſs it is to 
follow the road of Nature, and to obferve the dictates 
of the Deity ;—Follow her and God. The uſe and 
importance of this precept is evident: For in doing 
tne firſt, ſhe will diſcover the abſurdity of attempting 
to eradicate the Paſſions ; in doing the ſecond, ſhe 
will learn how to make them ſubſervient to the inte- 
reſts of Virtue, 
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„% ESSAY ON MAN. Fr n 


Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes; 


And when, in act, they ceaſe; in proſpeR, riſe: 
Preſent to grafp, and future flill to find, 12; 
'Fhe whole employ of body and of mind. 

All ſpread their charms, but charm not ll alike ; 
On diff rent ſenſes diff'rent objects ſtrike ; - 


Con mn nr AR x. 


VER. 123. Pleaſures are ever in our hands or eyes J 
His third argument againſt the Stoics (from Ver. 122 
to 127.) is, that the Paſſions are a continual fpur ty 
the purſuit of Rappineſs ; Which, without theſe pow: 
erful inciters, we ſhould negleQ ; and fink into 2 
ſenſeleſs indolence, Now Happineſs is the end of our 
creation ; and this excitement, the means to that end; 
therefore, theſe movers, the Paſſions, are the inſtru- 


ments of God, which he hath put into the hands of 


Reaſon to work withal, _. 

Ver. 127. All ſpread their charms, fc.) The 
Poet now procecds in his ſubject; and this laſt ob- 
ſervation leads him naturally to the diſcuſſion of hi 
next principle. He ſhews then, that though all the 
Paſſions have their turn in ſwaying the determination 
of the mind, yet every Man hath one MASTER Pas- 
$10Nn that at length ftifles or abſorbs all the reſt The 
fact he illuftrates at large in his epiſtle to Lord Cob- 
ham. Here (from Ver. 126 to 149.) he giveth u 
the Cavse of it. Thoſe Pleaſures or Goods, which 
are the objects of the Paſſions, affect the mind by 
ſtriking on the ſenſes ; but, as through the formation 
of the organs of our frame, every man hath ſome 


one ſenfe ftronger and more acute than others, the 


object which ſtrikes that ſtronger or acuter ſenſe, 
whatever it be, will be the object moſt deſired; and 
conſequently, the purſuit of that will be the ruling 
Paſſion : That the difference of force in this ruling 
Pa$ion, ſhall, at firſt, perhaps, be very ſmall ot 
even imperceptiblez but. Nature, Habit, Imagina- 
tion, Wit, nay even Reaſon itſelf ſhall aſſiſt 1s 
growth, till it hath at length drawn and converted 
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Er. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 91 
Hence difPrent Paſſions more or leſs inflame, 
As ſtrong or weak, the organs of the frame; 
And hence one MASTER Pas$10N in the breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the reſt. 

As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 135 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his 

{trength : | 

So, caſt and mingV'd with his very frame, 
The Mind's diſeaſe, its RULING Pass10n came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul : 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part, 

Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe ; 145 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; 


130 


140 


COMMENTARY. 


every other into itſelf, All which is delivered in a 
{train of Poetry ſo wonderfully ſublime, as ſuſpends, 
for a while, the ruling Paſſion in every Reader, and 
engroſſes his whole Admiration. 

This naturally leads the Poet to lament the weak- 
neſs and inſufficiency of human Reaſon (from Ver. 
148 to 161.) and the purpoſe he had in ſo doing, was 
plainly to intimate THE NECESSITY OF A MORE PER- 
FECT DISPENSATION TO MANKIND. 


NorEs. 

Ver. 133. As Man, perhaps, c.] © Antipater 
cSidonius Poeta omnibus annis uno die natali tantum 
* corripiebatur febre, et eo conſumptus eſt ſatis longa 
ſenecta.“ Plin. l. vii. N. H. This Antipater was 
in the time of Craſſus; and is celebrated for the 
quickneſs of his Parts by Cicero. 


©) 


„ - © ESSAY ON MAN. 


Ep. Il, 1 
Reaſon itſelf but gives it edge and pow't; Y 
As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſow' r. Real 
We, wretched ſubjects tho' to lawful ſway, Tis 
In this weak queen, ſome fav'rite ſtill obey: 150 And 
Ah! if ſhe lend not arms, as well as rules, 
What can ſhe more than tell us we are fools ? 
Teach us to mourn our Nature, not to mend, 
A ſbarp accuſer, but a helpleſs friend : 4 
Or from a judge turn pleader, to perſuade- 155 27 
The choice we make, or juſtify it made; ture 
Proud of an eaſy conqueit all along, e Poet 
She but removes weak Paſſions for the ſtrong : to be 
So, when ſmall! humours gather to a gout, to dir 
The doctor fancies he has driv'n them out, 160 Thich 
NorTEs. 5 * 


0 


Ver. 147. Reaſon itſelf, fc.) The Poet in ſome * 
other of his epiſtles, gives examples of the doctrine 
and precepts here delivered. Thus, in that Of th 
Uſe of Riches, he has illuſtrated this truth in the 


character of Cotta: DL 
ing of 
« Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, Minpan 
©« Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth, » direct, 
„What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) reform 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? parting 
« If Cottaliv'd on pulſe, it was no more | to dire: 
i Than bramins, ſaints, and ſages did before,” and be: 
Ve. 149. We, wretched ſubje@s, &c.] St. Pall © T. 
himſelf did not chuſe to employ other arguments, 

when diſpoſed to give us the higheſt idea of the ule: the 79 
fulneſs of CyrisTIaniTY (Rom. vii.) But, it may viſes 3 a 
be, the Poet finds a Remedy in NaTURAL REL1610\, of Vice 
Far from it. He here leaves Reaſon unrelieved Very u 
What is this, but an intimation that we ought to ſeet needs m 
for a cure in that Religion, which only dares profels though 


io give it? reaſon h 


— 


Ep. II. ESSAY ON MAN. 94 
Yes, Nature's road muſt ever be preferr'd ; 

Reaſon is here no guide, but till a guard: 

'Tis her's to rectify, not overthrow, | 


150 And treat this paſſion more as friend than foe : 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 161. Yes, Nature's road, Sc.] Now as it 
appears from the account here given of the ruling 
155 Paton and its cauſe, (which reſults from the ftruc- 

ture of the organs) that it 1s the road of Nature, the 
Poet ſhews (from Ver. 160 to 167.) that this road is 
to be followed. So that the office of Reaſon is not 
to direct us what paſſion to exerciſe, but to aſſiſt us in 

6 WH bbc ns, and keeping within due bounds, that 

. which Nature hath ſo ſtrongly imprefled ; becauſe 


« A mightier pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 


\ ſome „And ſev'ral men impels to ſev'ral ends.” 
>Ctrime | 
Of the Nores. 


Ver, 163. Tis ber's to refify, c.] The mean» 
ing of this precept is, That as the ruling Paſſion is 
implanted by Nature, it is Reafon's office to regulate, 
direct, and reſtrain, but not to overthrow. it. To 
reform the paſſion of Avarice, for inſtance, into a 
parſimonious diſpenſation of the public revenues: 
to direct the — of Love, whoſe object is worth 
1 and beauty, 


p To tl. arſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair,” 
ments, 


ge uſe. the 18 xa Y AY, as his maſter Plato ad- 


viſes ; and to reſtrain Spleen to a contempt and hatred 


t ma ; en 

x of Vice. This is what the Poet meant; and what 
lieved every unprejudiced man could not but ſee he muſt 
to ſeek needs mean, by RECTIFYING THE MASTER PASSION, 


though he had not confined us to this ſenſe, in the 
reaſon he gives of his precept in theſe words : 


profels 


94 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. l. 

A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 165 

And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends: | 
Like varying winds, by other paſſions toſt, 

This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt, 


COMMENTARY. 

Ver, 167. Like varying winds, &c.) The Poet 
having proved that the ruling paſſion (ſince Nature 
hath given it us) is not to be overthrown, but redi. 
fied ;_ the next inquiry will be of what «ſe the ruling 
paſſion is; for an uſe it muſt have, if reaſon be to 
treat it thus mildly, This uſe he ſhews us (from 
Ver. 166 to 197.) is twofold, Natural and Moral. 

1. Its Natural uſe is to conduct Men ſteddily to 
one certain end; who would otherwiſe be eternally 
fluQuating between the equal violence of various and 
diſcordant paſſions, driving them up and down at 
random; and, by. that means, to enable them to 
promote the good of ſociety, by making each a con- 
tributor to the common ſtock ; 


Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe,” &c. 


2. Its Moral uſe is to ingraft our ruling Virtue upon 
it ; and by that means to enable ,us to promote our 


own good, by turning the exorbitancy of the ruling 


paſſion into its neighbouring Virtue : | 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ;” &c. 
The wifdom of the divine Artiſt is, as the Poet 

finely obſerves, very illuſtrious in this contrivance; 

for the mind and body having now one common in- 


tereſt, the efforts of Virtue will have their force in- 
finitely augmented : | 


+ *Tis thus the Mercury,” &c. 


NorTss. | 
„A mightier Pow'r the ſtrong direction ſends, 
« And ſev'ral Men impels to ſev'ral ends.“ 


For, What ends are they which God impels to, but 
the ends of Virtue? 


Er. Il. ESSAY ON MAN. 95 


Let pow'r or knowledge, gold or glory, pleaſe, 

Or (oft more ſtrong than all) the love of eaſe; 170 
Through life *tis follow'd, ev'n at life's expence ; 
The merchant's toil, the ſage's indolence, 

The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 

All, all alike, find reaſon on their fide. 

Th' Eternal Art educing good from ill, 175 
Grafts on this Paſſion our beſt principle: 
'T'is thus the Mercury of Man is fix'd, © 
Strong grows the Virtue with his nature mix'd; 
The droſs cements what elſe were too refin'd, 

And in one int'reſt body acts with mind. 130 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 

On ſavage ſtocks inſerted, learn to bear; 

The ſureſt Virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 

em to Wild Nature's vigour working at the root. | 

con- What crops of wit and honeſty appear 185 
From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 

„&. Wi See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 

upon Ev'n av'rice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 

te our i Luſt, through ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 


ruling 1 gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 199 
| Envy, to which th” ignoble mind's a flave, 
ls Is emulation in the learn'd or brave; 


e Poet I Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame. 
Thus Nature gives us (let it check our pride) 195 

The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd : 


Vanrtl aAT1iONS, 


1 0 After Ver. 194. in the MS, 


bu How off, with paſſion, Virtue points ber charms! 
o, Then ſhines the Hero, then the Patriot warms, 


96 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. II. 
Reaſon the byas turns from good to ill, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if be will. 


VARIATIO VS. 
Peleus' great Son, or Brutus, who had known, 
Had Lucrece been a Whore, or Helen none? 
But Virtues oppoſite to make agree, 
That, Reaſon ! is thy taſk ; and worthy Thee. 
Hard taſk, cries Bibulus, and Reaſon weak. 
— Make it a point, dear Marqueſs ! or a pique, 
Once, for a whim, ' perſuade yourſelf to pay 
A debt to Reaſon, like a debt at play. 

For right or wrong have mortals ſuffer'd more? 
B— for his Prince, or * * for his Whore ? 
Whoſe ſelf-denials Nature moſt controul? def 
His, who would fave a Sixpence, or his Soul ? | 


Web for his health, a Chartreux for his Sin, 2 2 
Contend they not which ſooneſt ſhall grow thin? — 
What we reſolve, we can: but here's the fault, 1 
We ne er reſolve to do the thing we ought. who! 
| conſe 

COMMENTARY, lo th; 


Ver. 197. Reaſon the byas, Ec.) But leſt it ſhould do on 
be objected that this account favours the doctrine of folid ; 
Neceſſity, and would inſinuate that men are only 
acted upon, in the production of good out of evil; Wt OT um; 
the Poet teacheth (from Ver. 196 to 203.) that Man 
is a free agent, and hath it in his power to turn the 
natural paſſions into virtues, or 1nto-vices, properly 


ſo called: Ver 
C phraſe 
« Reaſon the byas turns to good from ill, great j 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will.” * 
ings 

Secondly, if it ſhould be objected, that tho' be and the 
doth, indeed, tell us ſome actions are beneficial and divider 
ſome hurtful, yet he could not call thoſe. virtue, uon of 
vor theſe vicious, becauſe, as he hath deſcribed things, N lav of 


the motive appears to be only the gratification of ſome _ it ĩ 
| a YOTL, 


Ep. II. ESSAY ON MAN, 

The fiery ſoul abhorr'd in Catiline, 

In Decius charms, in Curtius is divine : 

The ſame ambition can deſtroy ar ſave, 

And makes a patriot as it makes a knave, 
This light and darkneſs in our chaos join'd, 

What ſhall divide ? The God within the mind, 


CouMENTAR x. 


pb paſſion ; give me leave to anſwer for him, that this 
would be miſtaking the argument, which (to Ver. 

249 of this epiſtle) confiders the paſſions only with 
f regard to Society, that is, with regard to their gad 


rather than their motives : That, however, it is his 


deſign to teach that actions are properly wirtuous aud 


? vicious; and though it be difficult to diſtinguiſh ge- 


nuine virtue from ſpurious, they having both the ſame 
appearance, and both the ſame public effefts, yet 
that they may be diſentangled. If it be aſked, by 
what means? He replies (from Ver. 202 to 205.) by 
conſcience ;—the God within the mind ;—and this 1s 
lo the purpoſe ; for it is a Man's own concern, and 
no one's elſe, to know whether his virtue be pure and 
ſolid ; for what is it to others, whether this virtue 
(while, as to them, the effect of it is the ſame) be real 


* 


or imaginary ? 


| | NOT EZ Ss. 
Ver, 204. The God within the mind.) A Platonic 


great judgment and propriety.. For ſcience either 
Zonifies, * ecutadvely. the judge! we paſs of 
things upon whatever principles we chance to have; 
tho! be and then it is only Opinion, a very unable judge and 
al and I divider; or elſe it ſignifies, practically, the applica» 
irtueun don of the eternal rule of right (received hy us as the 
things, law of God) to the —— of our actions; and 
of ſome _ is * Conſci * the God (or the law of 
OL. III. | ; 


phraſe for Conscience ; and here employed with > | 


, 
* 


e 

ys ESSAY ON MAN. Ey. II. 
Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, 205 

In Man they join to ſome myſterious uſe; | 

Tho each by turns the other's bound invade, 

As, in ſome well-wrought picture, light and ſhade, 

And oft ſo mix, the difPrence is too nice 9 


Where ends the Virtue, or begins the Vice. 210 As 

Fools! who from hence into the notion fall, vel 

That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. We 
COMMENTARY. 

-, 'Ver. 205. Extremes in Nature equal ends produce, Aft 
c.] But till it will be ſaid, Why all this difficulty A 
to diſtinguiſh true virtue from falſe ? The Poet fhewi I 
why (from Ver. 204 to 211.) That though indeed , 
vice and virtue ſo invade each other's bounds, that Af 
ſometimes we can ſcarce tell where one ends and the te 
other begins, yet great purpoſes are ſerved thereby, ＋ 


no. leſs than the perfecting the conſtitution of the 

Whole, as lights and ſhades, which run into one ano- 

ther inſenſibly in a well-wrought picture, make the 

harmony and ſpirit of the compoſition. But on this 
account to ſay there is neither vice nor virtue, the 
Poet ſhews (from Ver. 210 to 217.) would be juſt a 
wiſe as to ſay, there is neither black nor white; be Ane 
cauſe the ſhade of that, and the light of this, often | 
run into one another, and are mutually loſt: 


% Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain, 
« *Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain,” ther E 


g This is an effor ef /peculation, which leads Men fo (from \ 
fooliſhly to conclude, that there is neither vice nd the firſ 
virtue, ! 45S 
Nores. 
God) within the mind, of power to divide the light 
from the darkneſs in this Chaos of the paſſions, 


Er. I. ESSAY ON MAN. 99 
20; If white and black blend, ſoften, -and unite 

| A thouſand ways, is there no black or white ? 

Aſk your. own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 21g 

de, Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 

Vice is a manſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be bated, needs but to be ſeen ; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 220 


VAIAIAAT IOS. 


Aſter Ver. 220 in the iſt Edition, followed theſe, 


A Cheat! a Whore ! who ſtarts not at the name, | 
In all the Inns of Court or Drury-lane ? 


After Ver. 226. in the MS, 1 
The Cob nel ſwears the Agent is a dog, 
The Scriv'ner vows th' Attorney is a rogue. 
Againſt the Thief th' Attorney loud inveighs, 
For whoſe ten pound the County twenty pays, 
Tas 1p damns Judges, aud the Knaves of 
tate; | 
And dying, mourns ſmall Villains hang'd by great. 


COMMENTARY, 


Ven. 217, Vice is à monſter, c.] There is ano- 
ther Error, an error of practice, which hath more 
general and hurtful effects; and is next conſidered 
(from Ver. 216 to 221.) It is this, that though, at 
the firſt aſpect, Vice be ſo horrible as to fright the 
beholder, yet, when by habit we are once grown fa- 
miliar with her, we firſt ſuffer, and in time begin to 
loſe the memory of her nature; which neceſſarily 
implies an equal ignorance in the nature of Virtue. 
Hence men conclude, that there is neither one nor 
the other, 

F 2 


_  z£©© ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. II 
But where th Extreme of Vice, was ne er agreed: 

Aſk where's the North? At Vork, tis on the Tweed; 

In Scotland, at the Orcades; and there 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows whet. 

No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 225 

But thinks his neighbour further gone than he 

Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 

Or never feel the rage, or never own ; | 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 

The hard inhabitant contends is right, 230 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 
Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; 


COMMENTARY, 


Ven. 221. But where th' Extreme of Vice, Wc, 
But it is not only that extreme of Vice which ſtands 
next to Virtne, which _— us into theſe miſtakes. 
We are deceived too, as he thews us, (from Ver. 220 
to 231.) by our obſervations concerning the other er- 
treme : For from the extreme of Vice being unſet- 
tled, Men conclude that Vice itſelf is only nominal, 
at leaſt rather comparative than real. 

Ver. 231. Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be. 
There is yet a third cauſe of this error of no Vice, m 
Virtue, compoſed. of the other two, 7. e. partly 2 
eulative, and partly practical. And this alſo the Poe 
conſiders (from Ver. 230 to 239.) ſhewing it ariſeth 


from the imperfection of the beſt characters, and the « P 
inequality of all: whence it happens that no Man is 
extremely virtuous or vicious; nor extremely con- Reads t 
ſtant in the purſuit of either. Why it ſo happens, 
the Poet informs us, who with admirable ſagacity ab « ＋ 
figns the cauſe in this line: | | 
4% For, Vice or Virtue, SzLy direfts it fill” 
And th 


An adherence or regard to what is, in the ſenſe of main fu 
the world, a man's own intereſt, making an extreme, W which h 


* 


Ep. II. ESSAT ON MAN. tax 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe; © 
And ev'n.the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe, __ 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 236 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it ſtill; | 
Each individual ſeeks a fev'rab goall j 
But Heaven's great view is One, and that the whole. 
That counter-works each folly and capricez —_ 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice; 440 
That, happy frailties to all ranks apply'd ; 

Shame to the, virgin, to the matron pride, 

Fear to the ſtateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 

To kings preſumption, and to crowds belief: 
That, Virtue's ends from Vanity can raiſe, 245 
Which ſeeks no int'reſt, no reward but praiſe ; 


COMMENTARY, 

in either, almoſt i ks effect in keeping a 

man from the extreme of Virtue, needs no en- 

nation; and in an ul Man, Self. intereſt ſhewing 

im the 7 of ſome kind of reputation, the pro- 

| curing and pre crving af, will neceſſarily keep him 

from the extreme of Vice. | 

Ver. 239. That counter-works eath folly and ca- 

price ;] The mention of this principle, that Self 
ma vice and virtue, and its conſequence, whi 

s, that | 


« Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal,” 
co. leads the Author to obſerve, 287% 1-5) 0 
« That Heav'n's great View is One, and that 


| And this brings him naturally round again to his 
ſenſe of main ſubject, namely, God's producing good out of ill, 
xtrem*, which he proſecutes from Ver. 238 to 24% _ 


2 


1% ESSAY ON MAN, Ex. ll. 
And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of Mankind. 
.  Heav'n forming each on other to depend, 
A maſter, or a ſeryant, or a friend, 


- 250 


Bids each on ather for aſſiſtance call, Ti 
Till one Man's weakneſs grows the ſtrength of all; bs 
Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill ally 


The common int'reſt, ar endear the tie. 


Con nnn ran „. 5 


Ven. 449. Heawv'n forming each on other to e. Poe 
I. Hitherto the Poet hath been employed in diſcou 
ing of the uſe of the Paſſions, with regard to Society (fre 
at large; and in freeing his doQrine from ey” Ind 
This is the firff general diviſion of the ſubject of hap 
this epiſtle. | | 
II. He comes now to ſhew (from Ver. 248 to 261.) 
the uſe of theſe Paſſions, -with regard to the more 
confined circle of our friends, relations, and acquaint» 
ance : and this is the ſecend general diviſion. _ 


NorTEs. 


Vs R. 2 3: Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer flill all 
The common int'reft, c.] 5 


As theſe lines have been miſunderſtood, I ſhall give 
the reader their plain and obvious meaning. To 
theſe frailties (ſays he) we owe all the endearmenti 
of private life; yet, when we come to that age, 
which generally diſpoſes men to think more ſeriouſly 
of the true value of things, and conſequently of 
their proviſion for a future ſtate, the conſideration, 
that the grounds of thoſe joys, loves, and friend- 
ſhips, are wants, frailties, and paſſions, proves the bas he 
belt expedient to wean us from the world; a diſen-W confrr 
gagement ſo friendly to that proviſion we are nom (4 .c. 

making for another ſtate. The obſervation is new, : 
and would in any place be extremely beautiful, but 


\ 


Fe. ll, ESSAY ON MAN. 103 
To theſe we owe true friendſhip, love ſincere, 2383 
Each home; felt joy that life inherits here; * 
Yet from the ſame we learn, in its decſine, 

T hoſe joys, thoſe loves, thoſe int'reſts to reſign; 
Taught half by Reaſon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 260 


250 


ll Whate'er the Paſſion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himſelf. 

COMMENTARY. 15 

Ver. 261. Mate er the paſſion, c.] III. The 

— Poet having thus ſhewn the uſe of the Paſſions in So- 

ou ciety, and in Domeſtic life, comes, in the laſt place, 

ciety (from Ver. 260 to the end) to ſhew their uſe to the 


ions: Individual, even in their illuſions; the imaginary 
& of happineſs hey en, helping to make the real mi- 
| ſeries of life inſupportable - And this is bis third 


Orion gilds with varying rays 
Nu * Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days,” &c, | 
One proſpect loſt, another ſtill we gain; | 
„And not a Vanity is giv'n in vain.” ' 
Which muſt needs vaſtly raiſe our idea of God's 
ll all goodneſs ; who hath not only provided more than a 
counterbalance of real happineſs to human muiſeriesz 
but hath even, in his infinite compaſſion, beſtowed 
on thoſe who were ſo fooliſh as not to have made this 
proviſion, an imaginary happineſs ; that they may 
not be quite overborne with the load of human mi- 
feries. This is the Poet's great and noble thought; 
as ſtrong and ſolid as it is new and ingenious :. It 


NorTE s. 


has here an infinite grace and propriety, as it ſo well 
confirms, by an inſtance of great moment, the general 
theſis, That God makes Ill, at every ſtep, productive of 
Gerd. 

| F 4 


104 ESSAY ON MAN. Ep. It, 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 

The fool is happy that he knows no more; 

Tube rich is happy in the plenty given, 7 
The poor contents him with the care of Heav'n, 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ſing, 

The ſot a hero, lunatic a king; 

The ftarving chemiſt in his golden views 
Supremely bleſt, the poet in his Muſe. 270 
gSee ſome ſtrange comfort ev'ry ſtate attend, 

And pride beftow'd on all, a common friend : 


CoMmMENnTAR x. 


reaches, that theſe illufions are the faults and follies 
of Men, which they wiltully fall into; and thereb 
deprive themſelves of much happineſs, and — 
themſelves to equal miſery : but that ſtill, God (ac- 
cording to his univerſal way of working) graciouſly 
turns theſe faults and follies ſ@ far to the advantage of 
his miſerable creatures, as to become, for a time, the 
ſolace and ſupport of their diſtreſſes: 8, 


be Man's a fool, yet God is wiſe.” 


Norz SV. 


Van. 270—the Poet in his Muſe.] The Author 
having ſaid, that no one would change his own pro- 
ſeſſion or views for thoſe of another, intended to carry 
his obſervation ſtill further, and ſhew that men were 
unwilling to exchange their own acquirements even 
for thoſe of the ſame kind, confeſſedly larger, and 
infinitely more eminent, in another. | 


To this end he wrote, 
« What partly pleaſes, totally will ſhock : 
« IT queſtion much, if Teland would be Locke.” 


But wanting another proper inftance of this truth, he 
Teſeived the lines above for {ome following edition of 


this Eſſay; which he did not live to give. 


270 


Ep. I. ESSATON MAN 1695 
See ſome ſit paſſion ewiry age ſupply, rr 
Hope travels through nor quits us when we die. 
Behold the child, by natureꝰs kindly law, 10 275 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ſtra w-: 17 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth, delight, 
Alittle loudet, but as empty quite 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray'r-books are the toys of age: 
pleas d with this bauble ſtill, as that before, 261 
Till tir d he ſleeps, and Life's poor play is o'er. 
Mean-while opimon ilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds t at beautif/ our days; 
Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, _ 285; 


And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: 
1139 "9b 08 942551 21 ” 11:6: 2, 
NorTteEes 


Ver. 280. And beads and pray'r-books are the toys: 
of age.) A Satire on what is called, in Popery, the 
Opus operatum, As this is a deſcription of the circle: 
of human life returning into itſelf by a ſecond child-- 
hood, the Poet. has with great elegance concluded! 


| bis deſcription with the ſame image with. which he: 


ſet. out—And. life's poor play is der... | 
Ver. 286. And each wacuity. of ſenſe by pride :] 
An eminent Caſuiſt, Father Francis araſſe, in his 
Somme T heologique, has drawn a very charitable con- 
cluſion from this principle; which he hath well illuſe 
trated. Selon la Juſtice” (ſays this equitable Di- 
vine) * tout travail honnete doit etre recompenſe de 
* loiange. ou de ſatisfaction. Quand les bons eſprits 
font un ouvrage excellent, ils ſont juſtement re- 
« compenſez par les ſuffrages du Public, Quand un: 
'« pauvre eſprit travaille beaucoup, pour fair un 
„ mauvais ouvrage, il n'eſt pas juſte ni raiſonable, 
qu'il attende des loüanges publiques; car elles ne 
** lut {ont pas dues, Mais afn que ſes travaux ne 


* demeurent pas ſans recompenſe, Digu lui donne: 
F 5. 


LS" 
* 


16 ESSAY.ON MAN. Ext 


Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deſtroy; 
In folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy; 
One proſpe& loſt, another ſtill we win, 6: hi 
And not a vanity is giv'n-in/vain3\ ' | Ve 
Ev'n mean Self- love becomes, by fores diviney; - 
The ſcale to meaſure other's wants by thine, 
See ! and confeſs, one comfort ſtil} muſt riſe ; 

Tis * Tho! Man's a fool, 2508 APA IS WISE. 


| . Norzs be 

« une. ſatisfaQion perſonnelle, que e ne lui 
«« peut envier fans, une injuſtice plus que barbare; 
„ tout ainſi que Dieu, qui eſt juſte, donne de la ſi- 
« tisfaction aux Grenoũiles de leur chant. Autre- 
« ment la blame public, joint à leur mocontentement, 
ſeroit ſuffiſant pour les reduire au deſeſpoir.“ 


. 1 
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ET 


* * 


ARGUMENT or 


E PIST L E III. 


Of the Nature and State of Man with re- 


ki ſpect to Society, 1 _ 
re; | | 
| fa J. THE «»hole Univerſe one ſyſtem of Society, Ver. 
tre · 7, &c. Nothing made mt Miel nor ye: 


ent, wholly for another Ver. 27. The happineſs of Ani- 
mals mutual, Ver. 4 It. Reaſon or Inſtinct ope- 
rate alike to the good of each Individual, Ver. 79. 
Reaſon or Inſtin& operate alſo to Society in all ani- 
mals, Ver. 109. III. How far Society carried by 
Inſtind, Ver. 115. How much farther by Reaſon, 
Ver. 128. IV. Of that which is called the State 
of Nature. Ver. 144. Reaſon inſtructed by Inflin# 
in the Invention of Arts, Ver. 166; and in the 
Forms of Society, Ver. 176. V. Origin of political 
Societies, Ver. 196. Origin of Monarchy, Ver. 207. 
Patriarchal Government, Ver. 212. VI. Origin of 


Various Forms of each, and the true end of all, Ven 
300, &c, = 
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EPISTLE II 


| ERE then we reſt : The Univerſal Cauſe 
* Acts to one end, but aRs by various laws.“ 


5 VARIATIO VS. 
Vzx. 1. In ſeveral Edit. in 4to. 
Learn, Dulneſs, learn! · The Univerſal Cauſe,” &c. 


|  _CommMueEnrT a8 x. 
We are now come to the third epiſtle of the Eſay 


on Man. It having been ſhewn, in explaining. the 


origin, uſe, and end of the Paſſions, in the ſecond 
epiltle, that man hath ſocial as well as ſelfiſh paſſions, 
that doctrine naturally introduceth the thixd, which 
treats of man as a SOCIAL animal; and connects it 
with the ſegpnd, which confidered him as an Invivi- 
DUAL, And as the concluſion from the ſubject of the 
keſt epiſtle made the introduction to the ſecond, {0 
here again, the coneluſion of the ſecond 


« (Ev'n mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine.)” 
maketh the introduction to the third, 
Here then we reſt: The Univerſal Cauſe 
« AZts to one end, but acts by various laws.” 


The reaſon of variety in thoſe laws, which tend to 
ene and the ſame end, the good of the Whole gene- 
rally, is, becauſe the good of the Indiwidual is like- 
wiſe to be provided for; both which together make 
up the good of the Whole univerſally, And this is 
the cauſe (as the Poet ſays elſewhere) that 


« Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal.”, 


But to prevent our reſting there, God hath made each 
need the aſſiſtance of another; and fo 


Ver 


and in 


health 
muſt n 
employ 
ury an 

Ves 
pretenc 


in ſhort 


Fr m. ESSAY ON MAN top 
I all the madnefs-of ſuperfluous health, | 
The trim of pride, the impudence of wealth,. 


0 | * '* = " ; # 
CON TAK I. 


40 On mutual wants built mutual happineſs.” "i, 


It was neceſſary. to explain the two firſt: lines, the 
better to ſee the pertineney and force of what follow 
eth (from Ver: 2 to 7.) where the Poet warns- ſuch 
to take notice of this weep” —_— eireumſtances 
&e. lacing them in an imaginary ſtation of Independence, 

, — — a real habit of inſenſibility. to ] 

wants (from which wants general Happineſs reſults). 

Fay make them but too apt to-overlook the true ſyſtem of 
the things; viz. the men in full health. and opulence: 
ond This caution was neceſſary with reſpect to Society; 
ons but ſill more neceſſary with reſpect to Religion: 
geb Therefore he NP recommends the memory of 
> it it as well tothe Clergy as Laity, when they preactror 
oy th gray; becauſe the preacher who doth-not conſider the 
the firſt Cauſe under this view, as a Being conſulting the 
0 good of the whole, muſt needs give a very. unworthy. 
4 idea of him; and the ſupplicant, who prayeth-as one 

not related to a whole, or indifferent to the happineſs: - 

- of it, will not only pray in vain, but offend his Maker: 

) by neglecting the intereſts of his diſpenſation, 


Norsrs 


Ver. 3 —ſuperfluous healib,] Immoderate labour 
and immoderate ftudy are equally the impairers of 
health : They, whoſe ſtation ſets. them above both, 
muft needs have an abundance of it, which not being 
employed in the —_— xt _ waſted 1 Lux» 
ury and Folly, the Poet rly calls a ſuperfluity. 

Vs R. . if "evealth,) . wealth 
pretends to be wiſdom, wit, learning, honeſty, and, 
in ſhort, all the virtues in their turns, 


- C = 
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tio ESSAY ON MAN. Be. 
Let this great truth be preſent night and day; _ ; 


But moſt be preſent if we preach or pray. 
Look round our World; behold the chain of Loye 


Combining all below and all above. 


"Ep COMMENTARY. 1 
Ver. 7. Look round our World, &c.) He now in- 
troduceth his ſyſtem of human Sociabiſity (Ver. 7, g,) 
by ſhewibg it to be the dictate of the Creator; and 
that Man, in this, did but follow the example of ge- 
neral Nature, which is united in one cloſe ſyſtem of 
benevolence. | 
VIX. 9. See plaſtic Nature working to this end) 
This he proveth, irt (from Ver. 8 to 13.) on the 
noble theory of Attraction, from the economy of the 
material world; where there is a general conſpiracy 
in all the particles of Matter to work for one end; 
the uſe, beauty, and harmony of the whole maſs. 


Norz s. 


Vs. 3, 4, 5, 6. M. Du Reſael not feeing int 
the admirable purpoſe of the caution, contained in 


_ - « theſe four lines, hath quite dropped the moſt materia 


circumſtances contained in the laſt of them; and, 
what is worſe, for the ſake of a fooliſh antitheſis, hath 
deſtroyed the whole-propriety of the thought in the 
two firſt: and fo between both, hath left his Author 
neither ſenſe nor ſyſtem. | 


Dans le ſein du bonheur, 24 Padverfite.” 


Now of all men, thoſe in adverſity have leaſt need df 
this caution, as being leaſt apt to forget, That Cu 
conſults the good of the whole, and provides for it by 
procuring mutual happineſs by means of mutual wants, it 
being ſeen that ſachwho.yet retain the ſmart of any frelk 
calamity, are moſt compaſſionate to others labouring 
_ diſtreſſes, and moſt prompt and ready to relient 
_ 


form'd ; and to expreſs the latter, impell'd. 


Er. III. E SSAT ON MAN. x 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, | 
The fingle atoms each to other tend, 10 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place a 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 

See Matter next, with various life endu'd, 

Preſs to one centre ſtill, the gen'ral Good. 


Cou urn r AR x. 


VIX. 13. See Matter next, e.] The ſecond — 

gument (from Ver. 12 to 23.) is taken from the vege- 

table and animal world; whoſe parts ſerve mutually 

for the production, ſupport, and ſuſtentation of each 

other. | 
But the obſervation that God 


« ConneQs each being, teſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving”'— | 


NoTeEes. 


Ven. 9. See plaſtic Nature, &c.] M. Du Neſner 
miſtook this deſcription of the preſervation of the ma- 
terial Univerſe, by the quality of attraction, for a 
deſcription of its creation; and ſo tranſlates it 


« Vii du ſein du Chaos eclater fe lumiere, 
„ Chaque atome ebranle courir pour s' embraſſer, &c. 


This deſtroys the Poet's fine analogical argument, by 
which, he proves, from the circumſtanee of mutual 
attraction in matter, that man, while he ſeeks Society, 
and thereby promotes the good of his ſpecies, co- opę- 
rates with 's general diſpenſation; whereas the 
— of a creation proves. nothing but a 

eator. | | 

Vex.. 12. Ferm d and impell'd, c.] To make 
Matter fo cohere as to fit it for the uſes intended by 
ts Creator, a proper configuration of its inſenſible 
parts, is as neceſſary as that quality ſo equally and 
univerſally conferred upon it, called Attraction. To 
expreſs the firſt part of this thought, our Author ſays 


i 


\ 
» 


ws ESSAT ON MAN, Ei 
| See dying vegetables life ſuſtain, ; i 
Bee life diſſob ing vegetate agai nn 
All forms that periſh other forms ſupply, 8m 
czy turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter born, 
They rife, they break, and to that ſea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign; Parts relate to whole; 
One all- extending, all- preſetving Soul 


COMMENTARY | 

- awaking. again the pride of his impious adverſaries, 
who cannot bear that man ſhould be thought to be 
ſerving as well as ſerved;; he takes this.occafion agait 
to humble them (from Ver. 26 to 49.) by the fame 
kind of argument he had ſo ſucceſsfully employed in 
the firſt epiſtle, and which the comment. ow. that 
epiſtle. hath. conſidered at far gg. 


Nor s. 
Ver. 19, 20. Like bubbles, e.] M. Du Rehe 
tranſlates theſe two lines thus _ | 
« Sort du neant y rentre, et reparoit au jour. 


He is here, indeed, conſiſtently. wrong; for having 
(as we ſaid) miſtaken the Poet's account of the pre- 
| fervation of Matter for the creation of it, he commits 
the very ſame miſtake with regard to. the. wepotable 
and animal ſyſtems; and ſo talks now, though with 
the lateſt, of the production of things aut of nothing 
Indeed, by his TS of their returning into * tia ſu 
thing, he has ſubjected his Author to M. Du Cre jr. 
ſaz's cenſure. Mr. Pope defeends to the moſt vu VI k. 
« gar prejudices, when he tells us that each being ſtrongly 
% returns to. notbing : the Vulgar think that what Gi 
« appears is annihilated,” &c. Comm. p. 221. aan (ay, 
VER. 22. One all-extending, all-preſerving Soul) WF torum, 
Which, in the language of Sir Haac Newton, i 
Deus omnipracſens eit, non per vistutem- ſolaw, E. 


0 —— 
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bp II. ESSAY ON MAN. 13: 
connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt; 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving: nothing ſtands alone; '25 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool! work'd felely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, | 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn: 30 
k it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? 
1 Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
o * Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 

ain Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note. 

ame The bounding ſteed you pouſly beſtride, 35 
ed in Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
that N ls thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 

The birds of Heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 

Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
unnd Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving fteer : 40 
| The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 

Lives on the labours of this Lord of all, 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 


Nores. 


« ſed etiam per ſubſtantiam : nam virtus ſine ſubſtan- 
1 1 ſubſiſtere non poteft.” MNewt. Princ. ſcbul gen. 
N. | | 

VII. 23. Greateſt with the * As acting more 
ſtrongly and immediately in beaſts, whoſe inſtinct is 
plainly an external reaſon ; which made an old ſchool- 
man ſay, with great elegance, Deus eſt anima bru» 
* torum,” 


In this 'tis God direQs” 


, 
C : 
1 -V 


114 ESSAY ON MAN. Fl 
While man exclaims, « See all things for my uſe!” 
«« See man for mine!” replies a pamper'd gooſe: 4 
And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 
Grant that the pow'rful ſtill the weak controul; 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole: 50 


VAnlaTloON Ss. 
After Ver. 46. in the former editions, 


What care to tend, to lodge, to cram, to treat him! 
All this he knew; but not that 'twas to eat him. 
As far as gooſe could judge, he reaſon'd right; 
But as to Man, miſtook the matter quite. 


COMMENTARY. 


Vzx, 49. Grant that the pow'rful ill the weak enn. 
troul;} However, his adverſaries, loth to give up 
the queſtion, wilt reaſon upon the matter; and we 
are now to ſuppoſe them objeRting againſt Providence 
in this'manner,—* We grant, ſay they, that in-the 
irrational, as in the inanimate creation, all is ſerved 


and all is /erving: But, with regard to Man, the caſe — 


is different; he ſtandeth ſingle: For his reaſon hath 15 

endowed him with both power and addreſs ſufficient oth 1 

to make all things ſerve him; and his Self-love, f - b 

which you have ſo largely provided for him, will ir. I - 
diſpoſe him, in his turn, to ſerve any: Therefer Mir 

your theory is imperfe&,”—Not fo, replies the Poet ord erl. 

|  Nores. I - 


Ver. 45. See all things for my uſe!) On the con- cloſer 
trary, the wiſe man hath 4. 7 ried hath made al ¶ to — 
things for * * Prov. xvi. 4. thougl 
 Vex. 50. Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole) with tl 
Alluding to the witty ſyſtem of that -Philoſophe, WW per ha 
which made Animals mere Machines, inſenſibſe o provid 
pain or pleaſure; and ſo encouraged Men in the ex-; heir e, 
erciſe of that Tyranny over their fellow- creatures, i; yet 1 
conſequent on ſuch a Principle, 8 


— 


* 


Ep. III. ESSAY ON MAN. 115 
Nature that Tyrant checks; He only knows, 

And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 

Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 


Fl 


 CoOMmMENrTARY. 


(from Ver. 48 to 79.) [grant that Man, indeed, af- 
fects to be the Wit and Tyrant of the whole, and 
him! would fain ſhake | 


2 «« that chain of love 
« Combining all below and all above:” | 
But Nature, even by the very gift of Reaſon, checks 
a this tyrant, Fer Reaſon endowing Man with the abi- 


lity of ſetting together the memory of the paſt with 
Ve BY bis conjectures about the future; and paſt misfortunes 


= making him apprehenſive of more to come, this diſ- 
5 he bpoſeth him to pity and relieve others in a ſtate of ſuf- 


fering. And the paſſion growing habitual, naturally 
Ger: extendeth its effects to all that have a ſenfe of ſuffer- 
| hath ing. Now as brutes have neither Man's Reaſon, nor 
his inordinate Self-love, to draw them from the ſyſ- 


= er tem of beneficence; ſo they wanted not, and there- 
vill 7 fore have not, this human ſympathy of another's mi- 


ſery: By which paſſion, we ſee, thoſe qualities, in 
ya _ "Rio TD. and fo n in that 
4 orderly connexion, in which Providence hath placed 
its whole creation. But this is not all; Man' intereſt 
and amuſement, his vanity and luxury, tie him ftill 
e con. cloſer to the ſyſtem of beneficence, by, obliging him 
ade al to provide for the ſupport of other animals; and 
WW though it be, for the moſt part, only to devour them 
whole: with the greater guſt, yet this does not abate the pro- 
N happineſs of the animals ſo preſerved, to whom 
ble Providence hath not imparted the uſeleſs knowledge of 
he ei their end. From all which it appears, that the theory 
arw i i; yet uniform and perfect. 


* 


116 ESSAY ON MAN. 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings? 
Man cares for all: to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his Int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleaſure, yet for more his Pride: 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. 
That very life his learned hunger craves, 
He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaft, 
And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 
Than favour'd Man by touch ethereal flain. - 
The creature bad his feaſt of life before 
Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er! 
To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end: 
To Man imparts it, but with ſuch a view 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too: 
The hour conceaPd, and ſo remote the fear, 
Death ſtill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
Great ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aſfign'd. 
Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 


II. Whether with. Reaſon or with Inſtinct bleſt, 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt; 60 


Co MEN TARA v. 


Ep. Il 


8 


6⁰ 


65 


70 


71 


| Var. 99. Whether with Reaſon, Ec.) But even 
to this as a caviller would. tilt object, we muſt fup- 


4 


Nor EV. 


perſons, and the particular favourites of Heaven. 


Ven. 68. Than fuvour'd Man, c.] Several of 
the Ancients, and many of the Orientals fince, eſ 


teemed thoſe who were ſtruck by lightning as hey 


deſcril 
counte 
in ord 
Reaſo1 
Into a 
anſwer 
happir 
di on 
the im 
Reafor 
fiſting 
by Inf 
conſta. 
plainly 


ately, 


To bliſs alike by that direction tend, 

And find the means proportion'd to their end, 
Say, where full Inſtinct is th* unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beſide ? 


VAnlaTIONS. 
& WI Afier Ver. 84. in the MS. 
While Man, with op'ning views of various ways 
Confounded, by the aid of knowledge ſtrays: 


Too weak to chuſe, yet chufing ftill in 1 
One moment gives the pleaſure and diſtaſte. 


65 CoMMENTARY. 


poſe he does ſo.—** Admit (ſays he) that Nature 
hath endowed all animals, whether human or brutal, 
with ſuch faculties as admirably fit them to promote 
the general good: yet, in its care for this, bath not 
Nature neglected to provide for the private good of 
* the individual ? We have cauſe to think ſhe hath, and 
we ſuppoſe, it was on this excluſive conſideration, - 
that ſhe kept back from brutes the gift of Reaſon (fo 
neceſſary a means of private ＋ becauſe Rea. 
ſon, as we find in the caſe of Man, where there is 
1 i occaſion for all the complicated contrivances you have 
deſcribed above, to make the effects of his Paſſions 
counter-work the immediate powers of his Reaſon, 
in order to keep him ſubſervient to the general ſyſtem; 
eſt, Reaſon, we ſay, naturally tendeth to draw Beings f 
&; 80 into a private, independent ſyſtem.” This the Poet 
anſwers, by ſhewing (from Ver. 78 to 109) that the 
happineſs of animal and that of human life are widely 
, different: The happineſs of human life conſiſting in 
& fuß the improvement of the ming, can be procured by 
| Reaſon only ; but the happineſs of animal life con- 
fiſting in the gratifications of ſenſe, is beſt promoted 
1 of by Inſtinct. And, with regard to the regular and | 
0 Konstant operations of each; in zhaz, Inſtinet hath. WY 
- „ chialy the advantage; for here God directs immedi- 
r #*!y, there only mediately through Man. 


- J | 


11s ESSAY ON MAN. Fam 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, $; 
Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near; 
But honeſt Inſtinct comes a volunteer, : | 
Sure never to oer noot, but juſt to hit; 

While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human Wit; 95 
Sure by quick Nature happineſs to gain, 

Which heavier Reaſon labours at in vain. 

This too ſerves always, Reaſon never long; 

One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. 


See then the acting and comparing pow'rs 95 
One in their nature, which are two in ours; 

And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, grace 
In this tis God direQs, in that tis Man. | main 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood fectic 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their feod? 10 tion 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, ** 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand? goth 
Who made the ſpider parallels deſi ggg, both i 
' Sure as De-moivre, without rule or line? to 111 


Who bid the ſtork, Columbus-like, explore 105 Ml that t. 
Hleav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day, indivi 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? N Whol, 
III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds: 110 Wl neceſſ] 


| Societ 
| WEE TW SF TE MO | ed nat 
Ver. 109. God, in the nature of each being, Wc. _ 


The Author now cometh to the main ſubject of hu: K um 
epiftle, the proof of Man's SocramiLIty, from the WW all i 
two general Societies compoſed by him; the natural, 
ſubje& to paternal authority; and the civil, ſubjel Preſer 
to that of a magiſtrate, This he hath the addrels to 
introduce, from what had preceded, in ſo eaſy and 
natural a manner, as ſheweth him to have the art of 


2 ratio! 
ſervanc 


Ep. III. ESSAY ON MAN. 
But as he fram'd the Whole, the Whole'to bleſs, 

On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs: 

8o from the firſt, eternal Ox DEA ran, | 

And creature link d to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all quick ning ether keeps, 116 
Or breathes thro? air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 


119 


COUuMENTAR x. | | 
giving all the to the dryneſs. and ſeverity of 
Method, as well as wit to the ſtrength and depth of 
Reaſon. The philoſophic nature of his work requiring 
he ſhould ſhew by what means thoſe Societies were 
introduced, this affords him an opportunity of ſliding 
gracefully and eaſily from the preliminaries into the 


main ſubject; and ſo of giving his work that per- 


ſection of method, which we find only in the 
ſitions of great writers. For haying juſt before, though 
to a different purpoſe, deſcribed the power of beſtial 
Inſtin& to attain the happineſs of the Individual, he 
goeth on, in ſpeaking of Inſtinct as it is ſerviceable 
both to that, and to the Kind (from Ver, 108 to 147.) 
to illuſtrate the original of Society, He ſheweth, 
that though, as he had before obſerved, God had 
founded the proper bliſs of each creature in the nature 
of its own exiſtence ; yet theſe not being independent 
individuals, but parts of a whole, God, to bleſs that 
Whole, built mutual happineſs on mutual wants: 
Now, for the ſupply of mutual wants, creatures muſt 
neceſſarily come her: which is the firſt ground of 
Society amongſt Men. He then proceeds to that call- 
ed natural, ſubje& to paternal authority, and ariſing 
from the union of the two ſexes; deſcribes the imper- 
tet image of it in brutes; then 1 4 it at large 
in all its cauſes and effects. And aſtly ſhews, that, 
u in fad, like mere animal Society, it is founded and 
preſerved by mutnal wants, the ſupplial of which 
cauſeth mutual happineſs; ſo it is i ng in right, as 
a rational Society, by equity, gratitude, and the ob- 
ſervance of the relation of things in general, 


Or wing the ſky, or roll along the flood, 129 


1 * 


120 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex, Ill 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds, 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood, 


Each loves itſelf, but not itſelf alone, 

Each ſex defires alike, till two are one. 

Nor ends the pleaſure with the fierce embrace! 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend; 14 
The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 
There ſtops the InſtinQ, and there ends the care; 
The link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 130 
A longer care Man's helpleſs kind demands; 

That longer care contracts more laſting bands: 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, 

At once extend the int'reſt, and the love; 

With choice we fix, with fympathy we burn; 1x; 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes its turn; 

And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 


late 0, 
vertet. 
this a. 
the re: 
ciple o 
146 to 
liate o 
a ſtate 
ral Jul 
where | 


Still as one brood, and as another roſe, Ver. 
Theſe natral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe: 1% g 
The laſt, ſcarce ripenꝰd into perfect Man, nic id 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: uy ” 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, * 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age; aſtructe 
While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope combin'd, his trad 
Sill ſpread the int'reft, and preſerv d the kind. 1% les w' 
IV. Nor think, in Naruxz's Srarz they n ihe Nat 
trod; ot ſen 

The State of Nature was the reign of God: | ras an 
COoMMBNTARY, _ 13 

Vx. 147. Ner tbink in Nature's State they blind regory © 


Vo I. 


mW: i ESSAY ON MAN. 1 


gelk-love and Social at her birth began, | 

Union the bond of all things, and of Man, 150 

Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid ; 
110 8 Man walk'd with beaſt, joint-tenant of the ſhade ; 

The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; 

No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. 


x. COMMENTARY. ; 

4 trod;] But the Atheiſt and Hobbiſt, againſt whom 
a Mr Pope argueth, deny the principle of Right, or of 
LT Juſtice, before the invention of civil compact; 

which, they ſay, gave being to it: And accordingly 

re; have bad the effrontery publicly to declare, that a 

late of Nature was a flate of War. This quite ſub- 

15 verteth the Poet's natural Society: Therefore, after 

this account of that ſtate, he proceedeth to ſupport 
the reality of it by overthrowing the oppugnant prin- 

FOR ciple of no natural Fuſtice ; which he doth (from Ver. 

146 to 169.) by ſhewing, in a fine deſcription of the 

late of Innocence, as repreſented in Scripture, that 

a ſtate of Nature was ſo far from being without natu- 

ral Juſtice, that it was, at firſt, the reign of Goa, 

where Right and Truth univerſally prevailed. 


NorTes. 

VER. 152. Man walk'd with beafl, joint-tenant of 
fe ſhade ;] The Poet ſtill takes his imagery from Pla- 
onic ideas, for the reaſon given above. Plato had 
aid, from old tradition, that, during the Golden age, 
and under the reign of Saturn, the primitive language 
hen in uſe was common to man and beaſts. Moral 
nſttuctors took advantage of the popular ſenſe of 
his tradition, to convey their precepts under thoſe 
ables which give ſpeech to the whole brute creation. 
| he Naturaliſts underſtood the tradition in the con- 
ary ſenſe, to ſignify, that, in the firſt ages, Men 
ſed inarticulate ſounds, like beaſts, to expreſs their 
rants and ſenſations ; and that it was by flow degrees 
hey came to the uſe of ſpeech. This opinion was 
'terwards held by Lucretius, Diodorus Sic. and 
regory of Nyſſ. 

Vo I. III. G 
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In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 155 
All vocal beings hymn'd. their equal God: 

The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreſt, 
 Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieſt: 


- 


NorTEes. 


VER. 156. A. vocal beings, c] This may be 
well explained by a ſublime paſſage of the Pſalmil, 
wha, calling to mind the age of Innocence, and ful 
of the great ideas of thoſe | 


« Chains of Love 


« Combining all below and all above, For 
* Which to one point, and to one centre bring * a 
© BeAsST, Man, or ANGEL, Servant, Lord, of 550 
cc King ff : an 
V 
FOR 2 poſe! 
breaks out into this rapturous and divine apoſtrophe, was 
to call back the devious Creation to its vikine redi- 230. 
tude ; that very ſtate our author deſcribes above: 
% Praiſe the Lord, all ye angels; praiſe him, all je | 
« hoſts. Praiſe ye him, ſun and moon; praiſe him, al 
« ye ſtars of light. Let them praiſe the name of the WI What 
Lord, for he commanded, and they were created bath 
« Praiſe the Lord, from the earth, ye dragons, a ſuch 
« all deeps ; file and hail, ſnow and vapour, ſtormy Wl bodies 
„ ind fulfilling his word: Mountains and all hill, WW wor/ 
« fruitful trees and all cedars: FBeafts and all cat's, Wi fo far 
« creeping things and flying fowl: Kings of the Bi prerog 
« earth, and all people, princes and all judges of the BM ture a1 
« earth. Let them praiſe the name of the Lord; tious n 
% for his name alone is excellent, his glory is abor bas ma 
« the earth and heaven.” P/a/m cxlviil. Authoi 
Ver. 158. Unbrib'd, unblogay, &fc.) i. e. the ſtat it. Sc 
deſcribed from Ver. 262 to 269, was not yet ar ![ubluna 
rived. comaio 
little pa 


conſiſts 


= 


kr. III. ESSAY ON MAN. 131 


IL 
1 Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
5 | ; 
And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare. 160 
|&, 
 NorTEes. 


« Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reck'd with gore: 
« Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food ; 


y be N rr. 

mil. Next his grim Idol ſmear'd with human blood; 

d full With Heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world 
„ below, 


% And play'd the God an Engine on his foe.” 


For then, when Superſtition was become fo extreme 
as to bribe the Gods with human ſacrifices ; Tyranny 
became neceſſitated to woo the prieſt for a favourable 
anſwer. | 
VeR. 159. Heav'n's attribute, Fe.) The Poet ſup- 
poſeth the truth of the Scripture account, that Man 


ring 
rd, 0! 


trophe, was created Lord of this inferior world (Ep. i. Ver. 
e real 230.) | : 
above: 

all je subjected theſe to thoſe, and all to thee.” 

zim, all 

of the What hath miſled ſome to imagine that our Author 
-reated. WW bath here fallen into a contradiction, was, I ſuppoſe, 


NS, and 

ſtorm) 
l hills 
Il casi t, 


ſuch paſſages as theſe, 4/+ for what end the heaw'niy 
bodies ſhine, &c. And again, Has God, thou fool ! 
workd ſolely for thy good, &c. But, in truth, this is 
ſo far from contradicting what he had faid of Man's 


of the prerogative, that it greatly confirms it, and the Scrip- 
s of tie ture account concerning it. And becauſe the licen- 
e Lordi fious manner in which this ſubject has been treated, 
is above bas made ſome readers jealous and miſtruſtful of the 


Author's ſober meaning, I ſhall endeavour to explain 

it. Scripture ſays, that Man was made lord of this 

ſublunary world: But intoxicated with Pride, the 

common effect of ſovereignty, he erected himſelf, like 

little partial monarchs, into a tyrant. And as tyranny 

conſiſts in ſuppoſing all 24 for the we of one; he 
2 


the ſtate 
yet u. 


| 


133 ESSAY ON MAN, Ee. III. 


Ah how unlike the man of times to come! 

Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 

Who foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 

But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, — 1 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; 


The Fury paſſions from that blood began, 

And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 
See him from Nature riſing ſlow to Art! 

To copy Inſlin& then was Reaſon's part; 170 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 169. See him from Nature riſing flow to Art !] 
Strict method (in which, by this time, the reader 
finds the Poet to be more converſant, than ſome were 
aware of) leads him not to ſpeak of that Society, 
which ſucceeded the Natural, namely the Civil, He 
firſt explains (from Ver. 168 to 199.) the intermediate 
means which. led Mankind from natural to civil Society. 
Theſe were the invention and improvement of Arts. 
For while men lived in a mere ſtate of Nature, there 


NorTes. 


took thoſe freedoms with a/l, which are the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a principle. He ſoon began to conſi- 
der the whole animal creation as his ſlaves rather than 
his ſubjects: as created for no uſe of their own, but 
for his uſe only; and therefore treated them with the 
utmoſt cruelty, and not ſo content, loaded inſult to 
his cruelty, he endeavoured to philoſophize him- 
ſelf into an opinion that theſe animals were mere ma- 
chines, inſenſible of pain or pleaſure. Thus Man 
affected to be the Wit as well as Tyrant of the 
Whole : So that it became one who adhered to the 
Scripture-account of Man's dominion, to reprove this 
abuſe of it, and fo ſhew that 


« Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
And Man's prerogative to rule but ſpare.” 


Fe, III. 


Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake— 
« Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take: 


COMMENTARY. 


was no need of any other government than the Pater- 
nal; but when Arts were found out and improved, 
then that more perfect form, under the direction of 
a Magiſtrate, became neceſſary : And for theſe rea- 
ſons; firſt, to bring thoſe Arts, already found, to 
perfection: and, ſecondly, to ſecure the product of 
them to their rightful proprietors. The Poet, there- 
fore, comes now, as we ſay, to the invention of Arts; 
but being always intent on the great end for which he 
wrote his Eſſay, namely to mortify that Pride which 
occaſions all the impious complaints againſt Provi- 
dence ; he ſpeaks of theſe inventions as only leſſons 
learnt of mere animals guided by infſtin& ; and thus, 
at the ſame time, gives a new inſtance of the wonder- 
ful Providence of God, who hath continued to teach 
mankind in a way, not only proper to humble human 
pride, but to raiſe our idea of divine wiſdom to the 
higheſt pitch. This he does in a pro/opopeia the moſt 


ſublime that ever entered into the human imagina- 
tion: 


Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake: 
Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take, &c. 
And for thoſe Arts mere Inſtin could afford, 

* Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.” 


Norzs. 
VER. 171. Thus then to Man the voice of Nature 
| ſpake Go, &c.] 


M. Du Reſnel has tranſlated the lines thus, 


La Nature indign# alors ſe fit entendre ; 


Va malbeureuæ mortel, va, lui dit elle, appten- 
* 
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*© Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the bealts the phyſic of the field; 


COMMENTARY. 


The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs in the firſt part of 
the laſt line, is very remarkable. In this paragraph 
he hath given an account of thoſe intermediate means, 
which led Men from natural to civil Society, that iz 
to ſay, the invention and improvement of Arts. Now 
here, on his concluſion of this account, and on his 
entry upon the deſcription of civil Society itſelf, he 
connects the two parts the moſt gracefully that can be 
conceived, by this true hiſtorical circumſtance, that 
it was the invention of thoſe Arts which raiſed to the 
Magiſtracy, in this new Society formed for the per- 
fecting of them. 


NOT EBS. 


One would wonder what ſhould make the Tranſlator 
repreſent Nature in ſuch a paſſion with man, and 
c#lling him names, at a time when Mr. Pope ſuppoſed 
her in her beſt good humour. But what led him into 
this miſtake was another as groſs. His Author hav- 
ing deſcribed the State of innocence which ends at theſe 


lines, 


« Heav'n's attribute was Univerſal Care, 
« And Man's prerogative to rule, but ſpare.” 


turns from theſe times, to a view of theſe latter ages, 
and breaks out into this tender and humane com- 


plaint, 


« Ah! how unlike the man of times to come, 
« Of half that live the Butcher and the Tomb, 


&c. 
Unluckily, M. Du Reſnel took this man of times % 


come for the corrupter of that fir/{ age; and fo ima- 
ined the Poet had introduced NaTuRE only to fet 
things right; he then ſuppoſed, of courſe ſhe was to 
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« Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 175 
« Learn of the mole to plough, rhe worm to weave ; 
« Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

« Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 

« And hence let Reaſon, late, inſtrat Mankind: 

« Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 181 
« There towns aerial on the waving tree. | 
„Learn each ſmall People's genius, policies, 

« The Ants' republic and the realm of Bees ; 
How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 

« And Anarchy without confuſion know: 186 


NorTss. 


be very angry; and not finding the Author had re- 
preſented her in any great Emotion, he was willing 
to improve upon his Original. 

Ver. 173. Learn from the birds &fc.] It is a cau- 
tion commonly practiſed amongſt Navigators, when 
thrown upon a deſert coaſt, and in want of refreſh- 
ments, to obſerve what fruits have been touched by 
the Birds: and to venture on theſe without further 
hefitation, . P. 

VER. 174. Learn from the braſts, c.] See Pliny's 
Nat. Hift. l. viii. c. 27. where ſevetal inſtances are 
given of Animals difcovering the medicinal efficacy 
of herbs, by their own uſe of them; and inting 
out to ſome operations in the att of healirg, by their 
own practice. 

Ver. 177 Learn from the little Nautilus, &c.] 
Oppian Halieut. lib. i. deſcribes this fiſh in the fol- 
lowing manner: They ſwim on the ſurface of the 
** ſea, on the back of their ſhells, which exactly re- 
* ſemble the hulk of a ſhip ; they raiſe two feet like 
* maſts, and extend a membrane between, which 
* ſerves a3 a fail ; the other two feet they employ as 
* oars at the fide. They are uſually ſeen in the 
* Mediterranean.” P. | 
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And theſe for ever, tho' a Monarch reign, 

Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. 

« Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 

* Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate. 198 

„In vain thy Reafon finer webs ſhall draw, 

Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, 

« And right, too rigid, harden into wrong, 

« Still from the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong, 
: "00 

% Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures ſway, 

© Thus let the wiſer make the reſt obey ; 


And for thoſe Arts metre Inſtinct could afford, 


«© Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.” 
V. Great Nature ſpoke ; obſervant Men obey'd; 
Cities were built, Societies were made : 200 


VaRlaTlONS. 
Ver. 197; in the ficſt Editions, 


Who for thoſe Arts they learn'd of Bx urs before, 
As Kings ſhall crown them, or as Gops adore. 


« Les Sauvages.racontent que ce fut Michabou [le 
„% DiE u des Eaux] qui apprit a leurs Ancetres a pe- 
„cher, qu' il inventa les Rets, et que ce fut la toile 
©* d' ARAIGNE'E, qui lui en donne Videe.” — Fournal 
d un Voyage dans I Amerique Sept. par Charlevoix. Vol. 
v. p. 417. Par. 1744, 8vo. 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 199. Great Nature ſpoke ;] After all this ne- 
ceſſary preparation, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 198 to 
209.) how civil Society followed, and the advantages 
it produced. 


NorzEsãůs. 


Ve R. 199. obſervant Men obey'd ;] The epithet 
is beautiful, as ſignifying both obedience to the Voice 
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Here roſe one little ſtate ; another near 
Grew by like means, and join'd, through love or fear. 


VARIATIONS. 


VeR. 201. Here roſe one little flate, &c.)] In the MS, 
thus, 


The Neighbours leagu'd to guard their common 
ſpot ; 

And Love _ Nature's dictate, Murder, not. 

For want alone each animal contends ; 

Tigers with Tigers, that remov'd, are friends. 

Plain Nature's wants the common mother 
crown'd, 

She pour'd her acorns, herbs, and ſtreams 
around. 

No Treaſure then for rapine to invade ; 

What need to fight for ſun-ſhine, or for ſhade ? - 

And half the cauſe of conteſt was remov'd, 

When beauty could be kind to all who loy'd. 


NorTEs. 


of Nature, and attention to the leſſons of the animal 
creation, But M. Abbe, who has a ſtrange fatality 
of contradicting his original, whenever he attempts 
to paraphraſe (as he calls it) the ſenſe, turns the lines 


in this manner, | 


Par ces mots la nature excita Þ Induſtrie, 
At de I Homme freroce enchaina la furie. 


Chain d up the fury of ſavage Man ; and ſo contradicts 
the Author's whole ſyſtem of benevolence : and goes 
oyer to the Atheiſt's ; who ſuppoſes the fate of nature 
to be a flate of war, What ſeems to have miſled him 
was theſe lines, 


* What War could raviſh, Commerce could be- 
% ſtow, 
And he return'd a friend who came a foe.” 
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Er. III. ö 
Did here the trees with ruddier burthens bend, Tue 
And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? Diffu 
What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, The 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 206 A Pr 
Converſe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw, VI 
When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 
Thus States were form'd; the name of King un- King, 
| known, | 

Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one. 210 
| the « 
CoMMENTARY. unkn' 
VaR. 209 Thus States were form'd;) Having thus mw 
explained the original of Civil Society, he ſhews us that 1 
next (from Ver. 208 to 21 3 ) that to this Society a beth 
civil magiſtrate properly ſo called, did belong: And W 
this in confutation of that idle hy potheſis, which pre- w 
tends that God conferred the regal title on the Father a] 
of families; from whence men, when they had inſti- 4 po 
tuted Society, were to fetch their Governors. On N 
ſather 
| Norss. came 
But M. Du Reſnel ſhould have confidered, that Calls © 
though the Author holds, a fate of nature, to be u that f 
1 fate of peace, yet he never imagined it impoſſible that and, 
1 there ſnould be quarrels in it. He had ſaid, 0 

I's So drives ſelf-love through juſt and through 
| | uojult.” Vet 
1 He puſhes no ſyſtem to an extravagance, but /feers (as MM hath g 
J. he ſays in his preface) through doctrines ſeemingly oppoſite, kingſh 
1 or, in other words, follows truth uniformly through - only, 
= out. | pur 7 
* VER. 208. When Lowe was Liberty, ] i. e. When {WM "=" : 
| | men had no need to guard their native liberty from Ver 
1 their governors by civil pactions; the love which Poet n 
1 each maſtcr of a family had for thoſe under his care I had let 
'F being their beſt ſecurity. This, 
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Twas VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms, 
Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) 
The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 
A Prince the Father of a People made. 
VI. Till then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch 
fate, : : 215 
King, prieſt, and parent of his growing ſtate; 


COMMENTARY. 


the contrary, our Author ſhews, that a King was: 
unknown, till common intereſt, which led men to 
intitute civil government, led them at the ſame time 
to inflitute” a Governor, However, that it is true 
that the ſame wiſdom or valour, which gained regal 
obedience from ſons to the fire, procured kings a 
paternal authority, and made them conſidered as fa- 
thers of their people. Which probably was the ori-- 
ginal (and, while miſtaken, continues to be the chief 
ſupport) of that ſlaviſh error: Antiquity repreſenting 
its earlieſt monarchs under the idea of a common 
father, walng avdewy. Aſterwards, indeed, they be- 
came a kind of foſter-fathers, wauhe naw, as Homer 
calls one of them: Till at length they began to devour 
that flock they had been ſo long accuſtomed to ſhear; 


and, as Plutarch ſays of Cecrops, ix xencs Bao ; 


xyeray 9 a οννιο n yoropurror TTPAN NON. 


NorzEsVs. 
Ver. 211. *Taas Virtue only. F.] Our Author: 


hath good aurhority for this account of the origin of 


kingſhip. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that it was Virtue 
only, or in arts or arms: Kafkalas Baoinn; ix Tar 
Imre xa drigo v dęrris, 7 Teatemy Twv ano rd aging, . 
raf bmricox Tear? es. 

VeR. 215. Till then, by Nature crown'd, &fc.) The 
Poet now returns (at Ver. 215, to 241.) to what he 
had left unfiniſhed in his deſcription of natural Society. 


This, which appears irregular, is indeed, a fine inſtance 


of his thorough knowledge of method, I will explain 
lt; | 
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140 ESSAY ON MAN. „ Er. Ill. Er. 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, He 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. Tau 
Dra' 
COMMENTARY. 1 
This third epiſtle, we ſee, conſiders Man with re. I wn. 
ſpect to So cixr ; the ſecond, with reſpect to Hiy- T 
SELF 3 and the fourth, with reſpect to Haeeings. * 
But in none of theſe relations does the Poet ever loſe One 
ſight of him under that in which he ſtands to Gon: 
It will follow therefore, that ſpeaking of him with 
reſpect to Society, the account would be moſt 1mper- 
fe, were he not at the ſame time confidered with theſe 
reſpe& to his Religion; for between theſe two, there by C 
is a cloſe, and, while things continue in order, a ture, 
moſt interelting connection: 5 
e 
„True Fa1iTH, true PoLicy united ran; and 
„That was but love of God, and this of Man“ A7 
| er, 
Now Religion ſuffering no change or depravation the 
when Man firſt entered into civil Society, but conti. Was 
nuing the ſame as in the ſtate of Nature; the Author, into 
to avoid repetition, and to bring the account of tu WM had 
and falſe Re igion nearer to one another, in order to was 1 
contraſt them by the advantage of that ſituation, de-: WF not | 
ferred giving account of his Religion till he had ſpoken they 
of the origin of civil Society. Thence it is, that be ackn 
here reſumes the account of the ſtate of Nature, and c 
that is. ſo much of it as he had left untouched, which other 


was only the Religion of it. This conſiſting in the 
knowledge of the one God, the Creator of all things 
he ſhews how Men came by that knowledge: That i 
was either found out by Reason, which giving to 
every effect a cauſe, inſtructed them to go from cauſe 
to cauſe, till they came to the firſt who, being cauſe 
leſs, would neceſſarily be judged ſelf-exiſtent : or elle 
that it was taught by TxADIIIO , which preſerved 
the memory of the Creation. He then tells us what 


Fe. III. ESSAY ON MAN. 14 


He from the wond'ring furrow call'd the food, 219 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 

Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. 


Till drooping, ſick'ning, dying, they began 


h re- Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man: 
T19- : 5 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 225 
þ Wn One great firſt father, and that firſt ador'd. 
God: 
with COMMENTARY. 
bin theſe men, undebauched by falſe ſcience, underſtood 


there by God's nature and attributes: Firſt, of God's Na- 
der. & ture, that they eafily diſtinguiſhed between the Worker 
; and the Work ; ſaw the ſubſtance of the Creator to 
be diſtin and different from that of the Creature, 

and ſo were in no danger of falling into the horrid 

Man.” opinion of the Greek philoſophers, and their follow- 
er, Spinoza. And fimple Reaſon teaching them that 


vation the Creator was but One, they eaſily ſaw that ALI. 
conti- was RIGHT, and ſo were in as little danger of falling 
uthor, into the Manichean error; which, when oblique Wit 
of tru had broken the fleddy light of Reaſon, imagined all 
der to was not right, having before imagined that all was 
on, de- not the work of One. Secondly, he ſhews, what 
ſpoken they underſtood of God's Attributes; that they eaſily 
that he acknowledged a Father where they found a Deity ; 
Nature, W and could not conceive a ſovereign Being to be any 
which WI other than a ſovereign Good. 

in the 

things Nores. 

That it 


Ver. 219. He from the avond'ring furrow, &c.] 


ving to 
G i. e. He ſubdued the intractability of all the four ele- 


m caule 


g cauſe Wl *., and made them ſubſervient to the uſe of Man. 

- orelle VER. 225. Then looking up, Sc.] The Poet here 
reſerved I maketh their more ſerious attention to Religion to 
1s what have ariſen, not from their gratitude amidſt abun- 


dance, but from their inability in dittreſs ; by 
le wing, that in proſperity, they reſted in /econd cau- 
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Or plain tradition that this All begun, 

Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to ſon ; 

The worker from the work diſtin was known, 
And ſimple Reaſon never ſought but one: 230 


NorTEs. 


ſes, the immediate authors of their bleſſings, whon 
they revered as God ; but that, in adverſity, they rea- 


ſoned up to the Firft : 
« Then, looking up from fire to fire,” &c. 


This, I am afraid, is but too true a repreſentation of 
humanity. | | 
VX. 225 to Ver. 240.] M. Du Refnel, not ap- 
ehending that the Poet was here returned to finiſh 
his deſcription of the State of Nature, has fallen into 
one of the groſſeſt errors that ever was committed. 
He has miſtiken this account of rue Religion for an 
account of the origin of lavlatry ; and thus he fatally 
embelliſhes his own blunder. 


% Taloux d'en conſerver les traits et la figure, 
« Leur zèle induſtrieux inventa la peinture. 
& Leurs neveux, attentifs 4 ces hommes fameux, 
&« Qui par le droit du ſang avoient regne ſur eux, 
% Trouvent-ils dans leur ſuite un grand, un premier 


| pere, 
« Leur aveugle reſpeR l adore et le revere.” Veg. 


Here you have one of the fineſt pieces of reaſoning WF licht 
turned at once into a heap of nonſenſe. The unlucky © 
term of Great fir Father, was miſtaken by our Tran. ue — 
lator to lgnity a Great Grand Father. But he ſhould rant th 
have conſidered, that Mr. Pope always repreſents I People 
God under the idea of a FarHER: He ſhould have 18 l 
obſerved, that the Poet is here deſcribing thoſe men Wc, oY 
* dere. 

« To Virtue in the paths of pleaſure trod, Mn, dl pas 

« And own'd a Father, where they own'd a God.” 


Ere Wit oblique had broke that ſteddy light, 

Man, like his Maker, ſaw that all was right; 

To Viitue, in the paths of pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 

Love all the faith, and all th' allegiance then; 235 

For Nature knew no right divine in Men, 

No ill could fear in God ; and underſtood 

A ſov'reign being but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran, 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. 240 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſlay'd, and realms undone» 

on of Th' enormous faith of many made for one ; 


Ir COMMENTARY. 
| Into Ver. 241. Who fi-ft taught ſouls enſlaw/d, &fc.] Or- 


of the corruption of civil Society into Tyranny, and 


atal|y its cauſes ; and here, with all the dexterity of addrefs, © 


as well as force of truth, he obſerves it aroſe from 
the violation of that great Principle, which he ſo 
much infifis upon throughout his Effay, that each was 
made for the uſe of all. We may be Go that in this 


NorzEsVs. 


Ves. 231. Fre Wit oblique, etc.] A beautiful al- 
luſion to the effects of the priſmatic glaſs on the rays 


ſoning of light. 8 

nlucky Ver, 242. 7% enormous faith, etc.] In this Ariſto- 
Tran. tle placeth the difference between a King and a Ty- 
ſhould rant, that the firſt ſuppoſeth himſelf made for the 
reſents People; the other, that the People are made for him: 
d have Nada, & 3 BAZIAEYE cha, gung, Gaw; of wir xaly- 
fe men e 74; Boia; diy &i odoyurw, & & Ones a 


10 i {41 rg af opiniag x4, Pol. lib. v. cap. 
0, 
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reed. der leadeth the Poet to ſpeak (from Ver. 240 to 245) 


Vo2iGlas wnbiv d M TYPANNIE weeg O A ,, xo 
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That proud exception to all Nature's laws, The 
T' invert the world, and counter-work its Cauſe ? may 
Force firſt made Conqueſt, and that conqueſt, law; She 
Till Superſtition taught the Tyrant awe, 246 Whe 
COMMENTARY. 4 
O F 
corruption, where right or natural juſtice was cat Se. 
aſide, and violence, the Atheiſt's juſtice, preſided in ] 
its ſtead, Religion would follow the fate of civil $0 8a ( 
ciety: We know, from ancient hiſtory, it did a Here 
Accordingly Mr, Pope, (from Ver. 244 to 269) to. Fear n 
gether with corrupt Politics, deſcribes corrupt Rel. Gods 
ion and its Cauſes: he firſt informs us, agreeable to WE Who; 
bis exact knowledge of Antiquity, that it was the Po. duch 
litician, and not the Prieſt (as the illiterate tribe of 15 
Freethinkers would make us believe) who firſt cor- And, f 
rupted Religion. Secondly, That the Superſtition he 
brought in was not invented by him, as an engine to 
play upon others (as the dreaming Atheiſt feigns, who Hor his 
would thus account for the origin of Religion) but dy fan 
, . y ſup 
was a trap he firſt fell into himſelf. Ha 
«« Superſtition taught the tyrant awe.” deſcribe 
Norzs. „G00 
VER. 245. Force firſt made Conqueſt, &c.] All thi rhe anc 
is agreeable to fact, and ſhews our Author's know bed. I 
ledge of human nature. For that Impotency of mind Which ut 
(as the Latin Writers call it) which gives birth to tie Wphantaſy 
enormous crimes neceſſary to ſupport a Tyranny, n»Mants, th 
turally ſubjects its owner to all the vain, as well d to the 
real, terrors of Conſcience: Hence the whole mach*Wnd Lux; 


nery of SUPERSTITION, | | ould of 

It is true, the Poet obſerves, that afterwardsWWnti-type 
when the Tyrant's fright was over, he had cunninglWnore ſub 
enough, from the experience of the effect of Super Tyrant 
ſtition upon himſelf, to turn it, by the aſſiſtance d=, C 
the Prieſt (who for his reward went ſhares with bing a tyr 
in the Tyranny) againſt the juſtly dreaded reſentwen 
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Then ſhar'd the T'yranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of Conqu'rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 

She midſt the light'ning's blaze, and thunder's ſound, 

When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, | 250 

She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 

To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they : 

She, from the rending earth and burſting ſkies, 

Saw Gods deſcend, and fiends infernal riſe : 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes; 255 

Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods ; 

Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 

Whoſe attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt ; 

Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 


145 


5 * And, form'd like tyrants, tytants would believe. 260 
ion he 
gine iu NorzEs. 


s wiv of his ſubjects. For a Tyrant naturally and reaſona- 
bly n all his Slaves to be his Enemies. 
Having given the Cauſes of Superſtition, he next 
deſcribeth its objects: 


| & 
„Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt,” &c. 
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he ancient Pagan Gods are here very exactly deſeri- 
bed. This fact evinces the truth of that original, 
hich the Poet gives to Superſtition ; for if theſe 
phantaſms were firſt raiſed in the imagination of Ty- 
ants, they muſt needs have the qualities here aſſign- 
d to them, For Force being the Tyrant's Virtue, 
ind Luxury his Happineſs, the attributes of his God 
ould of courſe be Rewenge and Luft; in a word, the 
nti-type of himſelf. But there was another. and 
ore ſubſtantial cauſe, of the Reſemblance between 


War ds, 
cunning 


Super Tyrant and a Pagan-god ; and that was the making 
ance d % of Conguerers, as the Poet ſays; and ſo canoni- 
rich hang a tyrant's vices with his perſon, 

entmen | 


| 
| 
| 
4 
' 
| 
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Zeal then, not charity, became the guide; 
And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th' ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore: 
Then firſt the Flamen taſted living food ; 265 
Next his grim idol ſinear'd with human blood; 
With heav'n's own thunders ſhook the world beloy, 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 

So drives Selſ-love, through juſt and through 

unjuſt, 

To one Man's pow'r, ambition, lucre, luſt: 2 


. III. 


he ſan 
H wha 
or, wh 
hat ſe 
ow ſha 
wea ke 
is ſafet 
|| join 

pre'd T 
yn Kir 
If. love 
nd fou. 
'Twas 
bllow'r 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 269. So drives Self-lowve, Ec.) The inf> 
rence our Author draws from all this (from Ver, 200 
to 283) is, that SeLy-Love driveth through riglt 
and wrong; it cauſeth the Tyrant to violate the 
rights of mankind ; and it cauſeth the People to vis 
dicate that violation, For Self- love being comma 
to the whole ſpecies, and ſetting each individual i 
purſuit of the ſame objects, it became neceſſary fo 
each, if he would ſecure his own, to provide for tie 
ſafety of another's. And thus Equity and Benevo 
lence aroſe from that ſame Self-love which had giv 
birth to Avarice and Injuſtice : 


% His Safety muft his Liberty reſtrain; _ 
& All join to guard what each defires to gain. 


the inf 
oper ar 
the ſec 
Self- lo 
lows, 
ety ; 

Ve, 2 
et hath 
y of ci 
es. B 
opt bis 
overy 

cording 


The Poet hath not any where ſhewn greater 10 cluſion 


dreſs, in the diſpoſition of this work, than with regu 


NoTEs. 
Ver. 262.—and heav'n on pride.] This might | 


ER. 2 
e to me 


very well ſaid of thoſe times, when no one was ci thoſe 
tent to go to Heaven without being, received there MHeipall) 
the footing of a Gad, with the ceremony of Wo, of a 
Arobiwcs;. tte bell 
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he ſame Self- love, in all, becomes the cauſe 

what reſtrains him, Government and Laws. 

or, what one likes if others like as well, 

hat ſerves one will, when many wills rebel? 

ow ſhall he keep, what, ſleeping or awake, 275 
weaker may ſurprize, a ſtronger take ? 

is ſafety muſt his liberty reſtrain; 

|| join to guard what each deſires to gain. 

ore d into virtue thus by Self defence, 

yn Kings learn'd juſtice and benevolence: 280 
love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 

nd found the private in the public good. 

'Twas then, the ſtudious head, or gen'rous mind, 
llow'r of God, or friend of human-kind, 


e inſe 
T. 268 
\ right COMMENTARY. 

te e the inference before us; which not only giveth a 
to vin- oper and timely ſupport to what had been advanced 
omm i the ſecond epiſtle concerning the nature and effects 


dual iv >*1t-love, but it is a neceſſary introduction to what 
ary ſu os, concerning the Reformation of Religion and 
for their; as we ſhall ſee preſently. 


Ver, 283. Twas then the fludious bead, Qc.] The 
et hath now deſcribed the riſe, perfection, and de- 
of civil Policy and Religion in the more early 
ies. But the deſign had been imperfect, had he 
opt bis diſcourſe here: There was in after ages, a 


Benev( 
d given 


gain, overy of theſe from their ſeveral corruptions. 
er ordingly, he hath choſen that happy æra for the 
1 regut cluſion of his Song. But as good and ill Govern- 


Nor ks. 
'er. 283, *Twvas then, c.] The Poet ſeemeth 
eto mean the polite and flouriſhing age of Greece ; 
vas cor! thoſe benefactors to Mankind, which he had 
there reipally in view, were SocRaTEs and ARISTOTLE ; 
„of all the pagan world, ſpoke beſt of God, and 
tc beſt of Government. 


2. III 


ch is 


om O 
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PoeT or PaTR1oT, roſe but to reſtore 1 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before; 
Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new; 
If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew : 


VER, 
Taught Pow'r's due uſe to People and to Kings, Ming 
Taught not to lack, nor ſtrain its tender ſtrings, clefiaf 
The leſs, or greater, ſet ſo juſtly true, 15 | 
That touching one muſt ſtrike the other too; My 
Till jarring int'reſts, of themſelves create f f 
Th' according muſic of a well mix'd State. 
8 us, a 
e gene? 
COMMENTARY. ns 
ments and Religions ſucceed one another with ee 
ceaſing, he now leaveth facts, and turneth his WM}. int 
courle (from Ver. 282 to 295.) to ſpeak of a m eligiou 
ng reform of mankind, in the Invention of tha rings, 
philoſophic Principles, by whoſe obſervance, a PH ocies. 
and a Religion may be for ever kept from ſinking i 
Tyranny and Superſtition : 
«© "Twas then, the ſtudious head or gen Ve a. 
mind, n har 
% Follow'r of God, or friend of human-kind isn e: 
Poet or Patriot, roſe but to reſtore bich i 
The Faith and Moral, Nature gave before Hon an 
&c, rouſaz 
The eaſy and juſt tranſition into this ſubject from 1 er 
foregoing is admirable. In the foregoing he had ace ye 
ſcribed the effeds of Self-love ; and now, with gt eg 
art, and high probability, he maketh Men's ohe _ 
tions on theſe effects the occaſion of thoſe diſco | * 
which they have made of the true principles of Pol "ap 
, and Religion, deſcribed in the preſent paragraph : ' 
and this he evidently hinteth at in that fine tral e, 
* | | | partia 
„% Twas THEN, the ſtudious head,” &c. gteate 
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ch is the World's great Harmony, that ſprings X 
om Order, Union, full Conſent of things: 296 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver, 295. Such is the World's great Harmony, &c.] 
aving thus deſcribed the true principles of civil and 
clefiaſtical Policy, he proceedeth (from Ver, 294- 
303 ) to illuſtrate the harmony between the two 
licies, by the univerſal harmony of Nature. 


duch is the World's great harmony, that ſprings 
From Order, Union, full Conſent of things: 


hus, as in the beginning of this epiſtle he ſupported 
e general principle of mutual Love or Aſſociation, 
conſiderations drawn from the particular properties 
Matter, and the mutual dependance between 


r witha getable and animal life: ſo, in the concluſion, he 


h bis Ach inforced the particular principles of Civil and 
of a nol: 1ivious Society, from that genera! Harmony, which 
1 of tings, in part, from thoſe properties and depen- 
„ Pe ries. | 


nking in 
Nor ES. 

Ver. 295. Such is the World's great Harmony, c.] 

n harmony very different from the PRE-ESTA“ 


LISHED HARMONY of the celebrated Leibnitz, 
bich introduceth a Fatality deſtructive of all Reli- 


r gen 


an-kind, 


e before en and Morality, Yet hath the learned M. De 

: rouſaz ventured to accuſe our Poet of eſpouſing 
© fon dangerous whimſy. The pre-:flabliſhed harmony 
de had WM” built upon, and is an outrageous extenſion of a 


nception of Plato; who, combating the atheiſt ical 
dections about the origin of Evil, employs this ar- 
ment in defence of Providence ; ** That amongſt 
an infinite number of poſſible worlds in God's idea, 
this, which he hath created and brought into be- 
ing, and which admits of a mixture of Evil, is the 
bet. But if the beſt, then Evil conſequently is 
partial, comparatively ſmall, and tendeth to the 


&c. greater perfection of the whole.” I his Principle 


with git 
n's obſ , 
diſcove! 
es of Poll 
paragraps 
fine tral 
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Where ſwall and great, where weak and mighty na 
To ſerve, not ſuffer, ſtrengthen, not invade ; 


NorTEes. 


is eſpouſed and ſupported by Mr. Pope with all & 

wer of reaſon and poetry. But neither was Ply 
a Fataliſt, nor is there any fataliſm in the argumex 
As to the truth of the notion, that is another queſtiay 
and how far it cleareth up the very difficult conty 
verſy about the origin of Evil, is fill another. Thy 
it is a full ſolution of the difficulty, I cannot think 
for reaſons too long to be given in this place. Pex 
haps we ſhall never have a full ſolution here : andi 


bn the 
'ithita 


e Can 


may be no great matter though we have not, asm cr 
are demonltrably certain of the moral attributes of i . 
Deity. Yet this will never hinder Writers from ee Wa 
ſing themſelves on this ſubject. A late Author think; -.. 1 
he can account for the Origin cf Evil, and therefnh..;-;. 
he will write: he thinks too, that the clearing up till -11 -. 
difficulty is neceſſary to ſecure the foundations of Kel ypothe 
ligion, and therefore he will print. But he is doublf Jody, | 

miſtaken; he muſt know little of Philoſophy to fu erat 
that he has found the ſolution ; and till leſs of ade t. 
ion to imagine that the want of his ſolution es o 
affect our belief in God. Such Writers hole d 
Amuſe th' unlearn'd, and make the learned ſmile. hat wh 
However, Mr. Pope may be juſtified jn receiving ui u 
inforcing this Platonic notion, as it hath been adopii Mer inſta 
by the moſt celebrated and orthodox divines both n to 
the ancient and modern church, o raiſe, 
This doQrine, we own then, was taken up WF "is he 
Leibnitz; but it was to ingraft upon it a moſt pen d wit! 
cious fataliſm, Plato faid, God chi the beſt ; Leib after 
nitz ſaid, he c:u/d not but chuſe the beſt, as he could u erpret 
act without, what this philoſopher called, a fefa bat t. 
reaſon. Plato ſuppoſed freedom in God to chuſe ont Leni 
of two things equally good: Leibnitz held the ſup fe cr 
a new 


poſition to be abſurd: however, admitting the alt, 
he fill held that God” couid mot chuſe one of tothe 
things equally good. Thus it appears, the firſt wen *10ns 11 


-» 
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Ee. | 
Draw to one point, and to one centre bring For 
Beaſt, Man, or Angel, Servant, Lord, or King. Wh 
Nores. y 
* againſt the learned Dr. Clarke; that ſhews only Wil e. ] 
«© that he angled for two different ſorts of the i 
«« putation, from the ſame performance; and has 
* unluckily he loſt both. The ſubject was to ao 
„ ſerious to paſs for a romance; and the p- and! 
«« ciples too abſurd to be admitted for truth” Wl ., do 
Mr. Baxter's Appendix to the Inquiry into the nature he ca 
the human Scul, p. 162. As this was the caſe. none Wi this 
would have thought it amiſs, in M. Voltaire, to q-. 
poſe one Romance to another, had he reſted there, Fa * 
But his Tale of Candide, which profeſſes to ridicut 120 
the Ottimiſme of Leibnitz, was apparently compoſed Yo ſte 
in favour of an irreligious Naturaliſi, which he nuke * 8 
the ſolution of all the diſficulties in the ſtory. 
Ver. 303. For Forms of Government, c.] The 
fine lines have been ftrangely miſunderſtood : the au WW Now 
- thor,. againſt his own expreſs words, againſt the plain which 
ſenſe of his ſyſtem, hath been conceived to mean, Win ot! 
That all Governments and all Religions were, as each « 
their forms and objects, indifferent. But as tu being 
wrong judgment proceeded from ignorance of chat n 
reaſon of the reproof, as explained above, that explyWſrather 
nation is alone ſufficient to rectify the miſtake. the ſu; 
However, not to leave him under the leaſt ſureſt, t 
picion in a matter of ſo much importance, I ful chat ſe 
| juſtify the ſenſe here given to this paſſage, more i noſt © 
large: | been o 
F And firſt as to Society: Let us conſider the wou muſt n. 
themſelves: and then compare this miſtaken ſenſe wil chat is 
the context. | Faith, 
The Poet, we may obſerve, is here ſpeaking, be me; 
of civil Society at large, but of a ju legitimatMFaith, 
Policy: df true 
« Th according muſic of a well mix'd State. Peg 5 4 
Ve more 


Er. III. 


For Forms of Government let fools conteſt ; 


E Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt : 
COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 303. For Forms of Government let fools conteſt, 
8 Only {#c.] But now the Poet, having ſo much commended 
of the invention and inventors of the philoſophic princi- 
u ties of Religion and Government, leſt an evil uſe 
'as to ſhould be made of this, by Men's reſting in theory 
pf. and ſpeculation, as they have been always too apt 
truth! to do in matters where practice makes their happineſs, 
ature he cautions his reader (from Ver. 302 to 311;) againſt 
none I this error. The ſeaſonableneſs of this reproof will 
to op BR appear evident enough to thoſe who know, that mad 
| there, BW (iſputes about Liberty and Prerogative had once well 
ridicue BW nigh overturned our Conſtitution ; while others about 
mpolel BY Myſtery and Church Authority had almoſt deſtroyed 
e make! BW the very ſpirit of our Religion, | 
| Thek NorTsxs. | 
the au: Now mix'd States are of various kinds; in ſome of 
the plan which the Democratic, in others the Ariſtocratic, and 
o mean, WW in others, the Monarchic form prevails. Now, as 
re, as each of theſe mixed Forms are equally legitimate, as 
as thy being founded on the principles of natural liberty, 
e of the that man is guilty of the higheſt folly, who chuſeth 
at exp rather to employ himſelf in a ſpeculative conteſt for 
3 the ſuperior excellence of one of theſe Forms to the 
eaſt (u-WWreſt, than in promoting the good adminiſtration of 
>, I Chal chat ſettled Form to which he is ſubject. And yet 
more u moſt of our warm diſputes about Government, have 
been of this kind. Again, if by Forms of Government, 
he wou muſt needs be meant legitimate Government, becauſe 
enſe wi chat is the ſubject under debate; then by Modes of 
Faith, which is the correſpondent idea, muſt needs 
king, nohbe meant the modes or explanations of the True 
egitim faith, becauſe the Author is here too on the ſubje& 
if true Religion: | 
We * Relum'd her ancient light, not kindled new.“ 
. 


belides, the very expreſſion (than which nothing can 


de more preciſe) confineth us to underſtand by Modes 
Vo I. III. H 
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For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots fight; 30 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right: 


| 1 Nor Es. 

of Faith, thoſe human explanations of Chriflian Mh $4 
teries, in contending about which, zeal and ignorand Reli 
have ſo perpetually violated « harity. 25 ur 
Secondly, If we conſider the context ; to ſuppoſe hin ject, 
to mean, that all Forms of Gowernment are indifferent, Relig 
is making him directly contrad ict the preceding pan. more 
graph; where he extols the Patriot for diſcriminating of it 
the true from the falſe modes of Government, Hs, wher 
ſays the Poet, | huma 
*«« Taught Pow'r's dug uſe to People and to Kings, Wl . 2 
Taught not to /ach, nor firain ics tender ring; are 

The leſs and greater ſet ſo juſtly true, ö 
„ That touching one, muſt ſtrike the other too; = 
« Till jarring int'reſts of themſel ves create — 5 
« Th' according muſic of a well mix'd State.“ 4 6. 
Here he recommendeth the true Form of Goren 1 
ment, which is the ie. In another place he But N 
ſtrongly condemneth the falſe, or the abſolute in Faith; 
aivino Form: ever c 
For Nature knew no right divine in Men.“ bappine 
But the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the Poeti Laſt] 
own apology, as I find it written in the year 1740, peak in 
his own hand, in the margin of a pamphlet, wee, he 
he found theſe two celebrated lines very madd , 
miſapplied: The Author of theſe lines was f .. ge 
from meaning that no one form of Government if 

in itſelf, better than another, (as, that mixed! | 
„limited Monarchy, for example, is not prefer rever 
© to abſolute) but that no form of Governmeteovery u 
„however excellent or preferable, it itſelf, can 8 by is th 
© ſufficient to make a People happy, unleſs it be ad Ek | 
©« miniſtered with integrity. On the contrary, “;] 1 
| 4 helt fort of Government, when the form of i e 
iſtian 


* preſerved, and the adminiſiration corrupt, is m 
dangerous. 
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[a Faith and Hope the world will diſagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: 


p. III, 
. 305 


NoTEes. 


II. Again, to ſuppoſe. the Poet to mean, that a/! 
Religions are indifterent, is an equally wrong, as well 
23 uncharitable ſuſpicion, Mr. Pope, though his ſub- 
ſe hin ject, in this Ehay en Man, confineth him to Natural 
fferent, Religion ; yet he giveth. frequent intimations of a 
pan · more ſublime Diſpenſation, and even of the neceſſity 
nating of it; particularly in his ſecond epiſſ le (Ver. 149, &c. 
„le, where he confeſſeih the weakneſs and inſufficiency of 
human Reaſon. 

And likewiſe in his fourth epiſtle, where, ſpeak- 
Kings, ing of the gcod Man, the fayourite of Heaven, he 
rings; BW (ayeth, 


n Mil 


Oorance 


* For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul : ; 
„Till, lengthen'd on to Faith, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.” 


r too; 


” 
Govett 
ce he u 
ute ji 


But Natural Religion never lengthened Hope on to 
Faith; nor did any Religion, but the Chriſtian, 
ever conceive that Faith could fill the mind with 
happineſs. . 


* 
| 


he Poet! Laſtly, In this very epiſtle, and in this very place, 
1740, 8 (peaking of the great Reſtorers of the Religion of Na- 
t, when re, he intimates that they could only draw God's: 
y wdv, not his image: ö 


Was (ul 


1 „Re- lum'd her ancient light, not kindled new, 
nment! 


If not God's image, yet his ſhadow drew :" 


mixed 0 | 

referabl* 8 that truth, which telleth us, this diſ- 
„ernmenorery was reſerved for the g/orious Goſpel of Chriſt, 
f, can WP” is he image of God. 2. Cor. iv. 4. 

it be M Ven. 305. For Modes of Faith let graceleſs zealots 
rary, U;] Theſe latter ages have ſeen ſo many ſcandalous 
„ of 1. ententions for modes of faith, to the violation of 


briſtian Charity, and diſhonour of ſacred Scripture, 
2 
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All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great End; 


m CC” xz ar 
: | oC. 
* 


And all of God, that bleſs Mankind or mend. 310 V 
A The 
NorTEs. Os « 
that it is not all ſtrange they ſhould become the objed y 
of ſo benevolent and wiſe an 4uthor's reſentment, 325 
But that which he here ſeemed to have more part. 
cularly in his eye, was the long and miſchievous ſquab- 
ble between W—D and Jacxson, on a point conſeſ. V. 
ſedly above Reaſon, and amongſt thoſe adorable my thus | 
teries, which it is the honour of our Religion to find Poet, 
unfathomable. In this, by the weight of anſwers and of bi: 
replies, redoubled upon one another without mercy, the tn 
they made fo profound a progreſs, that the Ore proved, part 
nothing hindered in Nature, but that % Son nig cia 
have been the Father ; and the Other, that nothing hin- motio 
dered in Grace, but that the Son may be a mere Creatur, thor o 
But if, inſtead of throwing ſo many Greek Fathers « Wi pine le 
one another's heads, they had but chanced to teſed rates 
on the ſenſe of one Greek word, AIIEIPIA, that i mony 1 
. ſignifies both inyiniTY and 1GNORANCE, this fingl 
equivocation might have faved them ten thouſand, *.0 
which they expended in carrying on the controverſ. . 
However, thoſe Mi/ts that magnified the Scene, enlarged 80 
the Character of the Combatants: and no body es *M 
Qting common ſenſe on a ſubject where we have n0 6 
ideas, the defects of dulneſs diſappeared, and its ad: * Al 
vantages (for, advantages it has) were all provided u Por he 
The worſt is, ſuch kind of Writers ſeldom into phi 
when to have done. For writing themſelves up in08WMinto an 
the ſame deluſion with their Readers, they are apt ext. 
venture out into the more open paths of Literatut 
where their reputation, made out of that ſtuff which 
Lucian calls, Ex4rG- 3X20, preſently falls from tben nd, un 
and their nakedneſs appears. And thus it fared wit of Chrj 
our two Worthies The World, which muſt aw bis wa 
have ſomething to amuſe it, was now, and it wat. ( 
time, grown weary of its ares and catcheſi led 
at a new object, that promiſed them more agteeabimate 
entertainment. Tindal, a kind of Baſtard-Socrate alities 


had brought our ſpeculations from Heaven to Za bety u 


| urſlings, 
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; * Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives; 
- The ſtrength he gains is from th* embrace he gives. 
On their own Axis as the Planets run, | 
died Yet make at once their circle round the Sun; 
u. 
— COMMENTARY. TE 
onfel- Ver. 311. Man, like the gen rous vine, It.] Having; *' | 
 my{: thus largely conſidered Man in his ſocial capacity, the | 
© find Poet, in order to fix a momentous truth in the mind 
rs and of his reader, concludes the epiſtle in recapitulating 


nere), Wl the K* Principles which concur to the ſupport of this 
roved, part of his character, namely, SELr-Love and So- 
might NL; and in ſhewing that they are only two different 
1g bir notions of the appetite to Good, by which the Au- 
-eaturt. chor of Nature hath enabled Man to find his own hap- 
hers u pineſs in the happireſs of the Whole. This he illuſ- 
\ refied E rates with a thought as ſublime as that general har- 
that BW mony which he deſcribes: : | 2 


2 “On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

roverl. Vet make at once their circle round the Sun; 
nlargel « $0 two conſiſtent motions act the Soul ; 

ody et- And one regards Itſelf and one the Whole. 
nave 1. Thus God and Natute link'd the gen ral frame, 


| its al And bade Self-love and Social be the ſame.” 


ded for For he hath the art of converting poetical ornament 
n Ho into philoſophic reaſoning ; and of improving a ſimile 
up 10 into an analogical argument; of which, more in our 

re apt next. | 

terature, | 

© which Nor Es. , 9s 

om then ad, under the pretence of advancing the Antiquity 

red wil”! Chriſtianity, laboured to undermine its Original. 

x alwi bs was a controverſy that required another manage- 

4 it vent. Clear ſenſe, ſevere reaſoning, a thorough 
cCatcheli dowledge of prophane and ſacred Antiquity. and an | 
agteesbh mate acquaintance with Human Nature, were the 
Soctatealities proper for ſuch as engaged in -this ſubject. 

o Zarb very unpromiſing adventure for theſe meta hyhcal 


ſurſlings, bred up in the gloomy regions of chimeras. 
. 
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So two conſiſtent motions act the Soul; 315 
And one regards itſelf, and oue the Whole. A 
Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bade Self-love and Social be the ſame. 07 
Nor E 3s. 
FP 
Yet they would needs venture out. What they got la 
by it was only to be once well laughed at, and then o/ 
forgotten, But one odd circumſtance deſerves to he te 
remembered; though they wrote not, we may be ſo 
ſure, in concert, yet each attacked this formidable * 
adverſary at the ſame time; faſtened upon him in the V. 
lame place; and mumbled him with juſt the ſane an, 
toothleſs rage. But the ill ſucceſs o! this eſcape ſoon un 
brought them to themſelves. The One made a fruit 51 
leſs effort to revive the old game, in a diſcourſe on jan 
The IMPORTANCE of the Dodtrine of the Trinity; and Pr. 
the Other has been ever ſince rambling in Se ace, and Ve 
Time. F 6 asf 
This ſhort hiſtory, as inſignificant as the ſubjeRts of he 
it are, may not be altogether unuſeful to poſterit, 77. 
Divines may learn by theſe examples to avoid the the 
milchiefs done to Religion and Literature, through IV. 
the atieQation of being wiſe above what is witten, neva 
and knowing beyond what can be underſtood. Tha 
Ves. 318. And baae Self-lve and Social be the ſant FRO 
True Se/f-lowe is an appetite for that froper good, for VI. 
the enjoyment of which we were made as we ae. but 
Now that good is commenſurate with all other good. Ver. 
and a part and portion of Cniverſal Good : it is there: with 
fore the ſame with Social, which hath theſe properties nour 
| Ver. 
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ARGUMENT or EPISTLE IVV. 


/ the Nature and State of Man with reſp: to 


Happineſs. 


I. FA LSE Notions of Happineſs, Philoſophical and Popu- 
lar, anſwered from Ver. 19 to 27. II. It is the E 


Hall Men, and attainable by all, Ver. 30. God in- 
tends Happineſs to be equal; and to be ſo, it muſt be 
ſocial, Aince all particular Happineſs depends on general, 
ond fince he governs by general, not! particular Laws, 
Ver. 37. As it is neceſſary for Order, and the peace 
ond welfare of Society, that external goods ſhould be 
unequal, Happineſs is not made to conſiſl in theſe, Ver. 
5l. But, notwithflanding that inequality, the ba- 


lance of Happineſs among Mankind is kept even by- 
Providence, by the two Paſſions of Hope and Feat, 
Ver. 70. III. What the Happineſs of Individuals 1. 


as far as is confiſtent with the conſtitution of this world ; 
end that the good Man has here the advantage, Ver. 
77. The error of imputing to Virtue what are only 
the culamities of Nature, or of Fortune, Ver. 94. 
IV. The folly of expecting that God ſhould alter bis ge- 
neral Laaus in favour of particulars, Ver. 121. V. 
That wwe are not judges who are good; but that aubo- 
ever they are, they muſ! be happieſt, Ver. 133, &c. 
VI. That external goods are not the proper rewards, 


but often inconſiſtent with, or deftruftive of, Virtue, - 


Ver. 168. That even theſe can make no Man happy 


without Virtue: Inltanced in Riches, Ver. 183. Ho- 


nours, Ver. 191. Nobility, Ver. 203. Greatneſs, 
Ver. 215. Fame, Ver. 235. Superior Talents, Ver. 
257, &c. With pictures of human Infelicity in Men 
Pfefſed of them all, Ver. 267, &c. VII. That Vir- 
tue only conſlitutes a Happineſs, whoſe object is uni- 
verſal, and whoſe proſpect, eternal, Ver. 307, &c. 
That the perfection of Virtue and Happineſs con 
in a conformity to che ORDER of PROVIDENCE Here, 


and a Reſignation to it here and hereafter, Ver. 326, 
&c. H 4 
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E P IS T L E IV. 


| O* Harp1nes3! our being's end and aim! 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 
name: I. 

That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal ſigh, 

For which we bear to live, or dare to die, 


VARIATIONS. 
Ver. 1. Oh Happineſs! &c.] In the MS. thus, 


Oh Happineſs! to which we all aſpire, 

Wing'd with ſtrong hope, and borne: by full deſire; 
That eaſe, for which in want, in wealth we ſigh; 
That caſe, for which we labour and we die. 


COMMENTARY. 


THE two foregoing epiſtles having conſidered Man 
with regard to the Means (that is, in all his reha. 
ons, whether as an Individual, or a Member of &. 
ciety) this laſt comes to conſider him with regard to 
the END, that is, Happineſs. h | 

It opens with an Invocation to HA IxEss, in the 
manner of the ancient Poets; who, when deſtitute 
of a patron God, applied to the Muſe; and if ſhe 
was not at leiſure, took up with any ſimple Virtue 
next at hand, to inſpire and proſper their Undertz 
kings. This was the ancient Invocation, which fer 
modern Poets have had the art to imitate with any 

degree either of ſpirit or decorum : but our Author 
. hath contrived to make his ſubſervient to the method 
and reaſoning of his philoſophic compoſition, I wil 
endeavour to explain fo uncommon a beauty. 
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Which till ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O0'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool, and wife. 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow ? 


COMMENTARY. 


t is to be obſerved that the pagan Deities had each 
their ſeveral names and places of abode; with ſome of 
which they were ſuppoſed to be more delighted than 
others ; and conſequently to be then moſt propitious 
when invoked by the favourite name and place: 
Hence we find, the hymns of Homer, Orpheus, and 
Callimachus to be chiefly employed in reckoning up 
the ſeveral titles and habitations by which the patron 
God was known and diſtinguiſhed. Our Poet hath 
* made theſe two circumſtances ſerve to introduce his 

ebjeck. His purpoſe is to write of Happineſs ; me- 
thod therefore requires that he firſt define what men 
mean by Happaneſs ; and this he does in the ornament 
f a poetic Invocation z in which the ſeveral names, 
that Happineſs goes by, are enumerated. 


leſire; 
ſigh; 


Oh Happineſs! our _ end and aim! 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 


| Man Nams 2 WIT 1 1 
relati- | | 
of He- After the DeriniTion, that which follows next, 


3 the PROPOSITION, Which is, that human Happineſs 


ard to 
ffs not in external Advantages, but in Virtue. For 


in the Mie ſubject of this epiſtle is to detect the fal/e notions 

94 ff Happineſs, and to ſettie and explain the true; and 
if ſhe © Hig 

Virtue 


NorTEs. 


\derta- 

ch few Ver. 6, O'erloot'd, feen double, Ec.) O'erloot'd by 
th a") Whoſe who place Happineſs in any thing excluſive of 
Author Wi irtue ; ſeen double by thoſe who admit any thing 
nethod Wc to have a ſhare with Virtue in procuring Happi- 


Ives, theſe being the two general miſtakes which this 


diſtle is employed to confute. 
Hs 
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Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, A 
Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 10 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yield, This 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? 
Where grows ?—where grows it not? If vain ou 
toil, V. 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil: (fron 
Fix'd to no ſpot is Happinels ſincere, T of H 
"Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: fhira, 
*T'is never to be bought, but always free, C — 
And fled from Monarchs, Sr. Joun ! dwells with phical 
| thee. 
: 4 
COMMENTARY. « 1] 
this, the Poet lays down in the next fixteen line be 
Now the enumeration of the ſeveral /Atuations where 
Happineſs is fuppoſed to reſide, is a ſummary of They 
Happineſs placed in Externals : 95 of the 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed! if dropt below, | ae 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'it to | called ; 
Fair op'ning to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, them ir 
Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine! kd the, 
„ Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſian laurels yiel, io .1 - 
„Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the feld? in Jani 
The ſix remaining lines deliver the #-ue notion «f age 
Happineſs, and ſhew that it is rightly placed in Vi- 1 q 
tue. Which is ſummed up in theſe two: pet? 
« Fix'd to no ſpot is Happineſs ſincere ; 6 Ty 
« Tis no whete to be found, or ev'ry where.” 1 
| a e cor 
The Poet having thus defined his terms, and laid to be ve 
down his propoſition, proceeds to the ſupport” of bitten, al! 
Theſis; the various arguments of which make WWwhat th 
the body of the Epiſtle, | 4s wha 


rplainin 
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Aſk of the Learn'd the way? The Learn'd are 
blind ; | 
This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind; 20 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 19. A of the Learn d, &c.] He begins 
(from Ver. 18 to 29) with detecting the falſe notions 
of Happineſs. Theſe are of two kinds, the Philoſe- 
thi-al and Popular: The po; ular he had recapitulated- 
in the invocation, when Happineſs was called upon, 
at her ſeveral ſuppoſed places of abode : the philoſo- 
with phical only remained to be delivered : 


l5 


« Aſk of the Learn'd the way? The Learn'd are 
„blind: 
©« This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun Mankind: 
8 « Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 
n lines « Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe.“ 


of full They differed as well in the means, as in the nature 
of the end. Some placed Happineſs in Action, ſome 
in Contemplation ; the firſt called it Pleaſure, the . 
ſecond Eaſe. Of thoſe who placed it ia Action and 
called it Pleaſure, the route they purſued either ſunk _ 
them into /enſual Pleaſures, which ended in Pain; or 

ed them in ſearch of imaginary Perfedions, unſuitable - 
to their nature and ſtation, (ſee Ep. i.) which ended 
in Vanity. Of thoſe who placed it in Ea'e, the con- 
templative ſtation they were fixed in, made ſome, for 
_ quiet, find truth in every thing; others in na-- 
lang. 


* Who thus define it, ſay they more or lefs 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ?” 


ere. 

be confutation of theſe Philoſophic errors he ſhews 
and 1i08to be very eaſy, one common fallacy running through 
rt of bücken all ; namely this, that inſtead of telling us in 
make rhat the happineſs of human nature conſiſts, which 


s what was aſked of them, each buſies himſelf in 
rplaining in what he placed 4s cus, | 
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Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe ; 
Some ſunk to Beaſts, find pleaſure end in pain; 
Some ſwell'd to Gods, confeſs ev'n Virtue vain! 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 2; 
To truſt in ev'ry thing. or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, ſay they more or leſs 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happinets ? 


. _— — - * I — 


NoTEs. 


"; 
bl 
:| 
'S 


Ver. 21, 23. Some place the bliſs in action. — 
. Same Junk to Beaſls, c.] 


1. Thoſe who place Happineſs, or the ſummum borun, 
in Pleaſure, 'H3 » ; ſuch as the Cyrenaic ſect, called, 
on that account, the Hedonic, 2. I hoſe who place 
it in a certain tranquility or calmneſs of Mind, which 
they call Ecduuia, ſuch as the Democritic ſeQ. ; 
The Epicurean. 4. The Stoic. 5. The Protago- 
rean, which held that Man was a@arrwr xgnaTur fig, 
the meaſure of all things; for that all things which 
appear to him, are, and thoſe things which appear a! 
to any Man, are not; ſo that every imagination ot 
opinion of every Man was true. 6. The Sceptic: 
Whoſe abſolute doubt is, with great judgment, {aid 
to be the effect of Indolence, as well as the abſolute 
truſt of the Protagorean : For the ſame dread of h- 
bour attending the ſearch of truth, which makes the 
Protagorean preſume it is always at hand, makes the 
Sceptic conclude it is never to be found. The only 
difference is, that the lazineſs of the one is deſpond- 
ing, and the lazineſs of the other ſanguine; yet both 
can give it a good name, and call it HayetnEss. 
VER. 23. Some ſunk to Beafls, &c.] Theſe four 
lines added in the laſt Edition, as neceſſary to com v 
plete the ſummary of the falſe purſuits aftet Happ. * 
neſs among the Greek Philoſophers. 


fe. W. ESSAY ON MAN. 1465 
Take Nature's path, and mad Opinions leave ; 


Iv 


Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well; 

25 And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 

Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe. 
Remember, Man, ** the Univerſal Cauſe 35 

Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws: 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 29. Take Nature's path, &c.] The Poet then 
proceeds (from Ver. 28 to 35) to reform their miſ- 
takes; and ſhews them that, if they will but take 
the road of Nature and leave that of mad Opinion, 


bonum, they will ſoon find Happineſs to be a good of the /þe- 
called, cies, and, like Common Senſe, equally diftributed to 
| place all mankind. 

which Ver. 35. Remember Man, &c.) Having expoſed 
K 3 the two falſe ſpecies of Happinels, the Philoſophical 
otago- and Popular, and denounced the true; in order to 
ergo, eſtabliſh the lalt, he goes on to a confutation of the 
which two former, 

Year nit |. He firſt (from Ver. 34 to 49) conſutes the Phj- 
tion ot lſopbical ; which, as we ſaid, makes happineſs a par- 
ceptic: ticular, not a general good: And this two ways; 1. 
at, (aid From his grand principle, that God acts by general 
bſolute I laws; the conſequence of which is, that happineſs, 
| of la- WI which ſupports the well-being of every ſyſtem, muſt 
kes the needs be univerſal; and not partial, as the Philoſo- 
kes the WM phers conceived. 2. From fact, that Man inſtinctive- 
he on !y concurs with this deſignation of Providence, to 
leſpond- make happineſs univerſal, by his having no delight in 
yet both any thing uncommunicated or uncommunicable. 

[E SS. )* 

eſe four NoTes. 

to com- 


Ver. 35 Remember, Man, ** the Univerſal Cauſe 
Acta not by partial, but by gen rous laws:”] 


| reckon it for nothing that M. Du Reſnel ſaw none 


Happi 


All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive; 30 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
' 
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And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the-good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleſling Individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind 40 
No Bandit fierce, no Tyrant mad with pride, | | 


Order, that inflexible and grand Irgiſlator, wwho is tht ternal | 
fr ft Author of the Law of Heaven. A propoſition abo: increaſe 
minable in moſt ſenſes ; abſurd in all. Yet her 

"an; th 


\ No cavern'd Hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisſy'd :- - So. 
4 Who moſt to ſhun or hate Mankind pretend, M. 
i | Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : Th 
"v4 NorTEes. 
| "R > of the fine reaſoning (from theſe two lines, to Ver, | 
| | 73.) in which the Poet confutes both the pi 8 
7 and popular errors concerning happineſs. What I can | 
4 1.08 leaſt bear is his perverting theſe two lines to a horrid 7 
1118 and ſenſeleſs fatali/m, foreign to the argument in y 
. hand, and directly contrary to the Poet's general prin- 
4h Ciples. 1 
| | 4:4 — Une Loi generale F 
; 15.1 © Determine totyjours la cauſe principale.” 
| | h j. e. a general Law always determines the firſt Cauſe: Vi 
9 which is the very Fate of the Ancient Pagans; who ſecon 
„ 4 ſuppoſed that the Deſinies gave law to the Father of Popul 
1 Gods and men. The Poet ſays, again, ſoon after, Ver. conſiſ 
| F 49. * Order is Heav'n's firit Law,” —i. e. the f into t 
1 Law made by God relates to Order: which is a beautiful of ext 
: }' alluſion to the Scripture-hiltory of the Creation, when with t 
„ God firſt appeaſed the diſorders of Chaos, and ſepa- it ap 
1 rated the light from the darkneſs. Let us now heat Ciſtrib 
1 his Tranſlator: Indivic 
1 e eee id make 
i Pi | « Ordre, cet inflexible et grand Legiſlateur, that di 
1 1 . . * 9 
- I [: Qui des decrets du Ciel eſt le premier Auteur. = ha 
1 
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Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 45 
All pleaſures ſicken, and all glories fink : | 
Fach has his ſhare ;' and who would more obtain, 
Shall find, the pleaſute pays not half the pain. 
OabER is'Heay'n's firſt law; and this confeſt, 
Some are, and wuſt be greater than the reſt, 50 
More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 


40 


VAartlaTIONS. 


Ver. | After Ver. 52. in the MS.” 

opbic Say not, © Heav'n's here profuſe, there poorly 
| can ſa ves, et 
orrid « And for one Monarch makes a thouſand flaves“ 
at in You'll find, when Cauſes and their Ends are 
prin- known, 


'Twas for the thouſand Heav'n has made that one. 


COMMENTARY. 


Zauſe: Ver. 49. Order is Heaw'n's firſt law;] II. In the 
bo ſecond place (from Ver. 48 to 67) he confutes the 
ther of popular error concerning happineſs, namely, that it 
„ Ver. conſiſts in externals : This he does, fir/f, by inquiring 
ve foft into the reaſons of the preſent providential diſpoſition 
autiful of external goods: A topic of confutation choſen 
„when with the greateſt aceuracy and penetration: For, if 
| ſepa- It appears they were given in the manner we fee them 


diſtributed, for reaſons different from the happineſs of 
Individuals, it is abſurd to think that they ſhould 
make part of that happineſs. He ſhews therefore 
that diſparity of external poſſeſſions among men was 
for the ſake of Society: 1. To promote the harmony 
and happineſs of a ſyſtem ; becauſe the want of ex- 
i the ternal goods in ſome, and the abundance in others, 
on abo: "creaſe general harmony in the obliger and obliged, 
Yet here (ſays he) mark the impartial wiſdom of Hea- 


en; this very inequality of externals, by contribu- 


w heal 


eur, 
57 
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Heay'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 
If all are equal in their Happineſs : 
But mutual wants this Happineſs increaſe ; 
All Nature's diff rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing ; 

Bliſs is the ſame in ſubje or in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 
In him who is, or him who finds a friend : 
Heav'n breathes thro' ev'ry member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common ſoul. 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poſſeſt, 
And each were equal, muſt not all conteft ? 
If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, 
God in Externals could not place Content. 


55 


60 


2 VAIAIATIO WS. 


"After Ver. 66. in the MS. 


'Tis peace of mind alone is at a ſtay: 

The reft mad Fortune gives or takes away, 

All other bliſs by accident's debar'd ; 
But Virtue's, in the inſtant, a reward; 

In hardeft trials operates the beſt, 

And more is reliſh'd as the more diſtreſt. 


CoMMENTARY. 


ting to general harmony and order, produceth an 
equality of happineſs amongſt Individuals. 

2. To prevent perpetual diſcord. amongſt men 
equal in power ; which an equal diſtribution of exter- 
nal £1 would neceſſarily occaſion. From hence 
he concludes, that as external goods were not given 

for the reward of virtue, but for many different pur- 
poſes, God could not, if he intended happineſs for 
all, place it in the enjoyment of externals, 


F 
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Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, 
And theſe be happy call'd, unhappy thoſe; 
But Heav'n's juſt balance equal will appear, 
While thoſe are plac'd-in Hope, and theſe in Fear : 
Not preſent good or ill, the joy or curſe, 71. 
zut future views of better, or of worſe. 

Oh ſons of earth ! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, ta the ſkies ? 
Heav'n ſtill with laughter the vain toil ſurveys, 75 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe. 

Know, all the good that individuals hind, 
0: God and Nature meant to mere Mankind, 


COMMENTARY, 


Ven. 67. Fortune her gifts may variouſly diſpoſe, Ec.) 
His ſecond argument (from Ver. 66 to 73) againſt 
he popular error of happineſs being placed in exter- 
als, is, that the poſſeſſion of them is inſeparably at- 
ended with fear; the want of them with hope ; 
hich directly croffing all their pretenſions to making 
happy, evidently ſhews that God had placed happi- 
els elſewhere. And hence, in concluding this argu- 
ent, he takes occaſion (from Ver. 72 to 77) to up- 
raid the deſperate folly and impiety of thoſe, who, 
n ſpite of God and Nature, will yet attempt to place 
lappineſs in externals: 


* Oh ſons of earth! attempt ye ſtill to riſe, 


ch an By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the ſkies ? 
* Heav'n ſtill with laughter-the vain toil ſurveys, 
men * And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe.” 
EXter- 
hence Ver, 77. Know, all the good, fc.) The Poet ha- 
given s thus confuted the two errors-concerning happi- 
t pur- els, the Philoſophical and Popular; and proved that 


due happineſs was neither ſolitary and partial, nor 
et placed in externals ; goes on (from Ver. 76 to 83) 
o ſhew in what it doth conſiſt, He had before (aid 


ſs for 
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. /Reaſon's whole, pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 

Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Compe- But! 

tence. 80 Say! 

But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; Who 
And Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own 


Er. 
The 


COMMENTARY. 
a ; Ve 
in general, and repeated it, that happineſs lay in WW Poet 
common to the whole ſpecies. He now brings w 


better acquainted with it, in a more explicit account « |} 


of its nature; and tells us, it is all contained in T 
x health, peace, and competence; but that theſe are to 
be gained only by VI ro, namely, by temperance, One | 
innocence, and induftry, compet, 
is 0 0 
differe 
Nor EV». :Ayer 
mY | paſſion 
Ven 79. Reaſon's whole pleaſure, &c.] This tis u. 
a beautiful periphraſis for Happineſs ; for all we feel WWF og. 
of good is by ſen/ation and reflection But the Tran. the ho 
lator, who ſeemed little to concern him'eli with the WW genera 
Poet's philoſophy or argument, miſtook this deſcrip WM ukich 
tion of happine/s for a deſcription of the inte/l-fval . jeu 
and ſenſitive faculties, oppoſed to one another; and ther- 
fore turns it thus, « Þ 
| a 
„Le charme ſeduQeur, dont s'enyvrant les ſens, 
« Lesplaiſirs de Veſprit, encore plus ravitſans :" „Bu 
* A 
and ſo, with the higheſt abſurdity, not only make 
the Poet conſtitute /en/ual exrefſ2ss a part of huet 
happineſs, but likewiſe the product of Virtue 
VER. 82. And Peace, Sc.] Conſcious innocence: his a1 
(ſays the Poet) is the only ſource of internal prat; nightly 
and known innocence, of external; therefore, peace}. 
is the ſole iſſue of virtue; or, in his own emphatic. 47 


words, peace il all thy own ; a concluſive obſervata perfect i 


Wr w. ESSAY ON MAN. wr 


The good or bad the gifts of Fortune gain ; 
But theſe leſs taſte them, as they worſe obtain. 


* day in purſuit of profit or delight, 8g 
Who riſk the moſt, that take wrong means, or 
right? : 


COMMENTARY, 


Ver. 83. The good or bad, &c.) Hitherto the 
ay in poet hath only conſidered health and peace : 


ngs ui 


count « But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 

ned in © And Peace, oh Virtue ! Peace is all thy own.” 

are t0 

rance, WW One head yet remained to be ſpoken to, namely, p 


competence, In the purſuit of health and peace there 
is no danger of running into excels; but the caſe is 
different with regard to competence: here wealth and 
:fuence would be apt to be miſtaken for it, in men's 
paſſionate purſuit atter external goods. To obviate 


his i this miſtake therefore, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 82 | | 
we (cel Wi to 93.) that, as exorbitant wealth adds nothing to 
Tran the happineſs ariſing from a competence ; fo, as it is 


ich the generally ill gotten, it is attended with circumſtances | 


leſcrip WW which u eaken another part of this triple cord, name- 
led ud Ir, fe ue, ; | 


there 
Rea ſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of Senſe, 
* Lie in three words, Health, Peace, and Com- 

; ſens, petenee. 

ins:“ * But Health conſiſts with Temperance alone; 

And Feace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thy own.“ 


y make! 
human 


nocence 


— ——— — — ——— 


NorT-ts. 


q in his argument; which ſtands thus: Is happineſs 
pes nightly placed in externals? No; for it conſiſts in 
* health, peace, and competence. Health and compe- . 


tence ate the product of temperance ; and peace of 


01 f 
ervat Aperfect innocence. 
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192 ESSAY ON MAN. 
Of Vice or Virtue, ' whether bleſt or curſt, 
Which meets contewpt, or which compaſſion firſt } 
Count all th' advantage proſp'rous Vice attains, 
Tis but what Virtue flies from and diſdains: 
And grant the bad what happineſs they wou'd, 
One they muſt want, which is, to paſs for good. 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole ſcheme he- 
low, 
Who fancy Bliſs to Vice, to Virtue Woe! 
Who fees and follows that great ſcheme the beſt, g; 
| Beſt knows the bleſſing, and will molt be bleſt. 


Ee. IV. 


VARIATIONS. 


After Ver. 92. in the MS, 


Let ſober Moraliſts correct their ſpeech, 
No bad man's happy : he is great, or rich; 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 93. Oh blind to truth, Sc.] Our Author 
having thus largely confuted the miſtake, that happi. 
neſs conſiſts in externals, proceeds to expoſe the ter- 
rible conſequences of ſuch an opinion, on the ſentt 
ments and practice of all ſorts of men; making the 
Difolute, impious and atheiſtical ; the Religious, un- 
charitable and intolerant; and the Good, reſtleſs and 
diſcontent. For when it is once taken for granted, 
that happineſs conſiſts in externals, it is immediately 
ſeen that ill men are often more happy than the Good; 
which ſets all conditions on objecting to the ways of 
Providence: and ſome even on raſhly attempting to 
rectify its diſpenſations, though by the violation of all 
laws, divine and human. Now this being the mol 
important part of the ſubject under conſideration, 18 
deſetvedly treated moſt at large. And here it will be 


proper to take notice of the art of the Poet in making 


this c 


main 
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But fools, the Good alone, unhappy call, 

For ills or accidents that chance to all. 

See FALKLAND dies, the virtuous and the juſt ! 
See god-like TUxENNE proſtrate on the duſt! 100 


COMMENTARY. 


this confutation ſerve, at the ſame time, for a full 
ſolution of all objections which might be made to his 
main propoſition, that happineſs conſiſts not in exter- 
1a. 

|. He begins, firſt of all, with the atheiſtical com- 
plainers; and purſues their impiety from Ver. 92 to 


131, 


« Oh blind to truth ! and God's whole * be- 
low,“ &c. 


Ver. 97. But fools, the Good alone unhappy call, c.] 
He expoſes their folly, even on their own notions of 
external goods, t 

1. By examples (from Ver. 98 to 111) where he 
news, ft, that if good men have been untimely cut 
off, this is not to be aſcribed to their virtue, but to 
x contempt of life, which hucried them into dangers. 
vecondly, That if they will ſtill perſiſt in aſcribing un- 
timely death to virtue, they muſt needs, on the ſame 
principle, aſcribe long life to it alſo; conſequently, 
as the argument, in fa&, concludes both ways, 1a 
logic it concludes neither. 


Say, was it Virtue, more tho' Heav'n ne'er gave, 
* Lamented Digby ! ſunk thee to the grave ? 


Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 
* Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire?“ 


NorTEes. 


Ver. ioo. See god-like TuxeEnnE.] This epithet 


las a peculiar jultneſs ; the great man to whom it is 


174 ESSAY ON MAN. By 


See SiDNEY bleeds amid the martial ſtrife! 

Was this their Virtue, or Contempt of Life ? 
Say, was it Virtue, more tho' Heay'n ne'er gave, 
Lamented DicBr ! ſunk thee to the grave? 

Tell me, if Virtue made the Son expire, 10 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the Sire ? 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death? 
Or why ſo long (in life if long can be) 


( 
Lent Heay'n a parent to the poor and me ? 110 1] 
M hat makes all phyſical or moral ill ? 
There deviates Nature, and Lere wanders Will. 
COMMENTARY. eonfid 
85 | thele t 
Ver. 111. What makes all phyfical or moral ill!) s he 
2. He expoſes their folly (from Ver. 110 to 131) by he 
| atura 
nal we 
NorTEes. Aue 
, R 8 | evil ari 
applied not being diſtinguiſhed, from other generals lies wh 
for any of his ſuperior qualities, ſo much as for hi ſay, (ac 
providential care of thoſe whom he led to war; U chat th 
which he was ſo intent, that his chief purpoſe in : uhich 
king on himſelf the command of armies, ſeems w nora! ö 
have been the preſervation of mankind. In this got rity tho 
like care he was more remarkably employed through ſays he 
out the whole courſe of that famous campaign in 
which he loſt his lite. « W 
VER. 110. Lent Heaw'n a parent, &c ] This lil « J. 
inſtance of the Poet's illuſtration of the ways of Pro- « As 
vidence, the reader fees, has a peculiar elegance; « W. 
where a tribute of, piety to a parent is paid in ae 
turn of thanks to, and made ſublervient of his vind! But 
cation of, the great Giver and Father ot all thing prevent, 


The Mother of the Author, a perſon of great piety as well a 
and charity, died the year this poem was finiſhed, wand er. 


1733. ture; 


110 
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ESSAY ON MAN. 


Er. IV. 175 
God ſends not ill; if rightly underſtood, | 

Or partial Ill is univerſal Good, 

0: Change admits, or Nature lets it fall; 115 


short, and but rare, till Man improv'd it all. 


VARIAT IOS. 


After Ver. 116. in the MS, 


Of ev'ry evil, ſince the world began, 
The real ſource is not in God, but man. 


COMMENTARY. 


conſiderations drawn from the ſyſtem of Nature; and 
theſe twofold, natural and moral. You accuſe God, 
ſays he, becauſe the good man is ſubject to natural 
and moral evil: Let us ſee whence theſe proceed: 
Natural evil is the neceſſary conſequence of a mate- 
ial world fo conſtituted : But that this conſſitution 
was beſt, we have proved in the firſt Epiſtle. Moral 
evil ariſeth from the depraved will of Man: There- 
ſore neither one nor the other from God. But you 
ſay, (adds the Poet, to theſe impious complainers) 
that though it be fit Man ſhould ſuffer the miſeries 
which he brings upon himſelf, by the commiſſion of 
moral evil; yet it ſeems unfit that his innocent poſte- 
ity ſhould bear a ſhare of the burthen. To this, 
lays he, I reply, 


We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain 
'* That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, 
* As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe, 
When his lewd facher gave the dire diſcaſe.” 


But you will ſtill ay, Why doth not God either 
prevent, or immediately repair theſe evils? You may 
s well aſk why he doth not work contioual miracles, 


and every moment reverſe the eſtabliſhed laws of Na- 
ture: 


176 ESSAY ON MAN. Fi. . 


3 Ee. 
We juſt as wiſely might of Heav'n complain But 
That righteous Abel was deſtroy'd by Cain, Cor 
As that the virtuous ſon is ill at eaſe 
When his lewd father gave the dire diſeaſe. 12 
Think we, like ſome weak Prince, th' Eternal Cauſe 
Prone for his fav'rites to reverſe his laws? 
Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires, c V 
Forget to thunder, and recall her fires? * 
On air or ſea new motions be impreſt, T oo 
Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt ? ſome 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on higb, and 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by? who 
Or ſome old temple, nodding to its fall, "A 
For Chartres' head reſerve the hanging wall? 1x 7s 
mini 
COMMENTARY. — 
« Shall burning Etna, if a ſage requires,“ &c. « ] 
This is the force of the Poet's reaſoning ; and the As th 
the men to whom he addrefleth it; namely, the lM ward 
bertine cavillers againſt Providence. them 
Juft 
NoTEs. A 
Ver. 121. Think we, like ſome aweak Prince, Et ſatisfic 
Agreeable hereunto, holy Scripture, in its account « Whate 
things under the common Providence of Heaven, their 1 
ver repreſents miracles as wrought for the fake 0 Unary 
him who is the object of them, but in order to gi nm 
credit to ſome of God's extraordinary diſpenſation Pt, 
to Mankind. Ho! 
VER. 123. Shall burning Etna, &c.) Alluding tt fu, 1 
the fate of thoſe two great Naturaliſts, Empedoch 2 vir 
and Pliny, who both periſhed by too near an approac 2 y 
to Etna and Veſuvius, while they were exploring e i 
Vox 


cauſe of their eruptions. 


— 


- . 
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But fill this world (ſo fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not. A better ſhall we have? 


12 


| Cauſe, 


COMMENTARY, 


VER. 131. But „ill this world, Fe.) II. But now, 
ſo unhappy is the condition of our corrupt nature, 
that that: are not the only complainers. Re11c1- 

os men are but too apt, if not to ſpeak out, yet 
ſometimes ſecretly to murmur -againſt Providence; 
and ſay, its ways are not equal: Thoſe eſpecially, 
who are more inordinately devoted to a ſect or party, 
are ſcandalized, that the Ju/? (for ſuch they eſteem 
themſelves) the Ju who are to judge the world, have 
no better a portion in their own inheritance and do- 
minion : The Poet therefore now leaves thoſe more 
profeſſedly impious, and turns to theſe leſs profligate 
complainers (from Ver. 130 to 149.) 


gh, 


Ec. *« But ſtill this world (fo fitted for the knave)” &c. 

and the 4: the former wanted external goods to be the re- 
„ the M ward of virtue for the moral man; ſo Theſe want 
them for the pious, in order to have a kingdom of the 
Tut; To this the Poet holds it ſufficient to anſwer ; 
Pray firſt agree among yourſelves, who thoſe Zuft are. 
As they are not likely to do this, he bids them to reſt 
ſatisfied ; to remember his fundamental principle, that 
whatever is, is right; and to content themſelves (as 
their religion teaches them to profeſs a more than or- 


ince, Et 
.ccount 0 


* 1 dinary ſubmiſſion to the will of Providence) with that 
r to gi common anſwer which he, with ſo much reafon and 


piety, gives to every kind of complainer. 

However, though there be yet no 4ingdom of the 
Juſt, there is ſtill no kingdom of the Unjuſt ; both 
the virtuous and the vicious (whatſoever becomes of 
thoſe whom every ſect calls the Faithful) have their 
bare in external goods ; and what is more, the vir- 


Vol. III. 1 


penſatio 


lluding t 
mpedocle 

appro 
dor ing fi 
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178 ESSAY ON MAN. Ex. IV. 
A kingdom of the Juſt then let it be: 

But firſt confider how thoſe Juſt agree. 

The good muſt merit God's peculiar care ; 135 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are? 
One thinks on Calvin Heav'n's own ſpirit fell; 
Another deems him inſtrument of hell; 

If Calvin feel Heav'n's bleſſing, or its rod, 

This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What ſhocks one part will edify the reſt, 

Nor with one ſyſlem can they all be bleſt. 


* 


VARIATI OSV. 


After Ver. 142. in ſome Editions, 


Give each a Syſtem, all muſt be at ſtriſe; 
What diff rent Syſtems for a Man and Wife? 


The joke, though lively, was ill plac'd, and there. 
fore ſtruck out of the tet 


ComMENTARY-. 


tuous have infinitely the moſt enjoyment of their 
ſhare. 


% This world, 'tis true, 

% Was made for Czſar—but for Titus too: 

« And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his coun- 
« try? ſay, 

« Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day?“ 


I have been the more ſolicitous to explain this lak 
argument, and to ſhew againff whom it is directed. 
becauſe a great deal depends upon it for the illuſtra- 
tion of the ſenſe, and the defence of the Poet's .rea- 
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The very beſt will variouſly incline, DUKE 

And what rewards your Virtue, puniſh᷑ mine. 

WHATEVER Is, 15 R1IGHT.—This world, *tis true, 

Was made for Czſar—but for Titus too: 146 

And which more bleſt ? who chain'd his country ? 
na Mi doodle gs! 

Or he whoſe Virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day! 

But ſometimes Virtue ſtarves, while Vice is 

„fed.“ ; 

What then ? Is the reward of Virtue bread? 150 


COMMENTARY, 


ſoning. For if we ſuppoſe him to be ſtill addreſſing 
himſelf to thoſe 1uy1ous complainers, confuted in 
the forty preceding lines, we ſhould make him guilty 
of a paralogiſm, in the argument about the Juſt ; and 
in the illuſtration of it by the caſe of Calvin. For 
then the Libertine aſks, Why the Juſt, that is, the 
moral man, is not rewarded ? The anſwer is, That 
none but God can tell, who the Juſt, that is, the 
faithful man, is. Where the Term is changed, in 
order to ſupport the argument; for about the truly 
moral man there is no diſpute ; about the truly faith- 
ful, or the orthodox, a great deal. But take the 
Poet right, as arguing here 6 nw] RELIGIOUS com- 
plainers, and the reaſoning is ſtrict and logical. They 
ak, Why the truly faithful are not rewarded ? He 
anſwereth, ** They may be, for aught you know; 
* for none but God can tell who they are.” 


* Ver, 149. But ſometimes Virtue flarves, while 
Nice is fed”) III. The Poet, having diſpatched theſe 
Iwo ſpecies of murmurers, comes now to the third, 
ind ſtill more pardonable ſort, the di/contented d oon 
tn, who lament only _—_ Virtue ſtarves, while 

2 
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That, Vice may metit, tis the price of toil; 

The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil, 

The knaves deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 

Where Folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 

The good man may be weak, be indolent; 1x5 

Nor is his claim to. plenty, but content. 

But grant him Riches,'ybur demand bs o'er ? 

% No—ſhall the good want Health, the good want 
© Bower” -- 25 | 

Add Health, and Pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thing. 

* Why bounded Pow'r ? why private ? why 10 
« Sing? rn Mo) 160 


COMMENTART.., 


| USD ent gabs 910, Wilt 3 
Vice riots. To theſe: he replies (from Ver. 148 to 
157) that, admit this to be the caſe, yet they have 
no reaſon to complain, either, of the good man's lot 
in particular, or of the diſpenſation of Providence in 
general. Not of the former, becauſe Happineſs, the 
reward of Virtue, conſiſteth not in Externals ; nor of 
the latter, becauſe il] men may gain wealth by com- 
mendable induſtry; good men want neceſſaries thro 
indolence or ill conduct. 


Ver. 157. But grant bim Riches, &c.] But as mo- 
deſt as this complaint ſeemeth at firſt view, the Poet 
next ſhews (from Ver. 156 to 167) that it Is founded 
on a principle of the higheſt extravagance, which 
will never let the diſcontented good man reſt, till he 
becomes as vain and fooliſh in his imaginations as the 
very worlt ſort of complainers. For that when once 
he begins to think he wants what is his due, he wil 
never know where to ſtop, while God hath any thing 
to give. 


Vs1 
this is 
to 185 
but in 
thoſe \ 
on of 


Er. IV. ESS AT ON: MAN. | 13r 


Nay, why external for internal giv'n ? 

Why is not Man a God, and Earth a Heav'n ? 

Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 

God gives enough, while he has more to give: 

Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 

day, at what part of nature will they ſtand? 166- 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deltroy, 


want 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: A better would you fix? 
Then give Hunulity, a coach and ſix, + 170 
y n0 9 
By juſlice a Conqu'rox's ſword, or Truth a gown, 


Or Public Spirit its great cure; a Crown, 


VARIATIONS. 


48 to After Ver. 172. in the MS. 

in's lot Say, what rewards this idle world imparts, 
wy Or fit for ſearching heads or honeſt hearts. 
fs, | 

nor 0 | 

y com- COMMENTARY, 


es thro 


Vis. 167. What nothing earthly gives, &fc.) But | 
this is not all ; the Poet ſheweth next (from Ver. 166 


t as m0” 

he Poet 10 185) that thele demands are not only unreaſonable, 
founded but in the higheſt degree abſurd, likewiſe. For that 
„ which thoſe very goods, if granted, would be the deſtructi- 


, till he on of that Virtue for which they are demanded as a 


as the reward. He concludes therefore, on the whole, 


gen Once 


he wil v3 i 
ay thn * What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 


The ſoul's calm Tun-ſhine, and the heart - felt joy, 
* Is Virtue's prize—” 


13 


that, 
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Weak, fooliſh man! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
The Boy and Man an Individuat makes, 175 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes ? 

Go, like the Indian, in another life . 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife: 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign'd, 

As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 
Rewards, that either would to Virtue bring 

No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 

How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 

The virtues of a faint at twenty-one ! 


COMMENTARY. 


And that to aim at other, which not. only is of no 
uſe to us here, but, what is more, will be of none 
hereafter, is a paſſion like that of an Infant or a Sa- 
vage; where the one is impatient for what he will 
ſoon deſpiſe; and the other wakes a proviſion for 


what he can never want. 
Nor ESV. 


Ver. 177. Go, like the Indian. c.] Alluding to 
the reno {b of the Indian, in Epiſt. i. Ver. 99. 
which ſhews, that that example was not given t0 


diſcredit any rational hopes ot future happineſs, but 
only to 0s. was the folly of ſeparating them from 


Charity : as when, 


« — Zezl, not Charity, became the guide, 
„And hell was built on ſpite, and heavn on 
« pride.” : 
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To whom can Riches give Repute, or Truſt, 18g 
Content, or Pleaſure, but the Good and Juſt ? 
Judges and Senates have been bought for gold, 

75 Eſteem and Love were never to be ſold. 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 185, To whom can Riches give Repute, or 


180 Truſt,] The Poet now enters moie at large upon the 
watter: And. ſtill continuing his diſcourſe to this 
third fort of complainers (whom he indulgeth, as 
much more pardonable than the firſt or ſecond, in 
rectifying all their doubts and miitakes) he proves, 
both from reaſon and example, how unable any of 
thoſe things are, Which the world moſt admires, to 
make a good man happy. For as to the Philoſophic 
miſtakes concerning happineſs, there being little dan- 


ger of their making a general impreſſion, he had, 


after a ſhort conſutation, diſmiſſed them for altoge- 


bewitch the world with dreams of happineſs, that it 
is of all things the moſt difficult to awaken it out of 
its deluſions ; though, as he proves in an exact review 
of the moſt pretending, they diſhonour bad men, and 
add no luſtre to the good. That it is only this 
third, and leaſt criminal ſort of complainers, againſt 


lelt, henceforward, to his friend. 

I. He beginneth therefore (from Ver. 184 to 205.) 
with conſidering Ricuss. 1. He examines firſt, 
what there is of real uſe or enjoyment in them; and 
ſheweth, they can give the good man only that very 


love from others, which he had before: And ſcorn- 
fully cries out to thoſe of a different opinion, 


vn on | I 4 


ther. But External goods are thoſe Syrens, which ſo 


whom the remaining>part of the diſcourſe is directed, 
appeareth from the Poet's ſo frequently addrefling him- 


contentment in himſelf, and that very eſteem and. 


ma 
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184 ESSAY. ON MAN. Ex 1y, 
Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 


Hor 
AQ 
Fort 
| One 

The 
The 


i W 


The lover and the love of human- kind, 199 
Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 
Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year. 


CoMMENTARYT. 


Oh fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lower and the love of human- kind, 
* Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience 
«clear; 
„ Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year!” 


[I] te 
You'll 
Or, c 
Wort] 
The r 


2. He next examines the imaginary value of Rich- 
Stuc 


es, as the fountain of Honour. For the objection of 
his adverſaries ſtandeth thus:—As honour is the ge- 
nuine claim of virtue; and ame the jult retribution 
of vice; and as honour, in their opinion, follows 
riches; and ſhame, poverty; therefore the good man 
ſhould be rich. He tells them in this they are much 


That t 


miſtaken : 


Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe ; 2 
« AQ well your part, there all the honour lies” I ingen, 


What power then has Fortune over the Man ? None VI. 
at all; for as her favours can confer neither worth es to Nc 
nor wiſdom ; fo neither can her diſpleaſure cure him Foet ſhe 
of any of his follies. On his garb, indeed, the hath ("21d of 


ſome little influence; but his beart till remains the or 
at al; 1 


ſame: | 

| der of tl 

Fortune in Men has fome ſmall diff” rence made, _—Y 
glory, 


One faurts in rags, one futters in brocade.” 


So that this difference extends no further than to the 
habit ; the pride of heart is the ſame both in the 


— 


Ee. IV. ESSAY ON MAN. 


Honour and ſhame from no Condition riſe ; 
AQ well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff*rence made, 195 


One flaunts in rags, one flatters in brocade ; 


185 


The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 


The frier hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
„What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
* cowl?” | | | 
tell you, friend ! a wiſe man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. ; 
Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
ſtrings, | 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 


200 


COMMENTARY. 


faunter and the futterer ; as it is the Poet's intention 


to infinuate by the uſe of thoſe terms, 


Ver. 205. Stuck o'er with titles, Se.] II. Then 
23 to Nop1L1TY, by creation or birth; this too the 
Poet ſhews (from Ver. 204 to 217) is in itſelf as de- 
void of all real worth as the reſt; becauſe, in the 
firlt caſe, the Honour is generally gained by no merit 
at all; in the ſecond, by the merit of the firſt Foun- 
der of the Family ; which, when well conſidered, is 


generally the ſubje& rather of humiliation than of 
glory, 


I's. 


20 


„ . "186 ESSAY ON MAN, Er u. 


7 Er. I 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, Herot 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: From 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, The u 
Count me thoſe only who were good and-great. 219 Or ma 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood Not o 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, Yet ve 
Go! and pretend your family is young ; 

Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 215 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howaxops. 10 
Look next on Greatneſs; ſay where Greatnel * — 
lieg? And V 
« Where, but among the Heroes and the Wiſe!“ Heroiſt 
| ' Deſolat 
tion, 
VARIATIONS. It is 
Greatn: 
Ves. 207. Foaft the pure blood, Ee] In the Ms. f 
thus, the iſſue 
The richeſt blood, right-honourably old, MY 
Down from Lucretia to Lucretia roll'd, * 
May ſwell thy heart and gallop in thy breaſt, 8 | 
Without one daſh cf uſher or of prieſt: « ] 
Thy pride as much deſpiſe all other pride 
As Chriſt Church once all colleges beſide, 
COMMENTARY, 
Ver, 
Ven. 217. Look next on Greatneſs, &c.) III The hn. 
Poet now unmaſks (from Ver. 216 to 237) the falle Nhe ns; 
pretences of GrxeaTNess, whereby it is ſeen that * D | 
the Hero and the Politician (the two characters which Wk. "aig 


would monopolize that quality) do, after all their 


„ „w. ESSAY ON MAN 187 


Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, ; 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 

10 Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! | 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 

Yet veer looks forward further than his noſe. 


COMMENTARY. 


215 
buſtle, if they want Virtue, effe& only this, that the 
neſs one proves himſelf a Fool, and the other a Knave: 
And Virtue they but too generally want ; the art of 
„ Heroiſm being underſtood to conſiſt in Ravage and 
Deſolation z and the art of Politics, in Citcumven- 
tion, 


t is not ſucceſs, therefore, that conſtitutes true 
Greatneſs; but the end aimed at, and the means 
which are employed: And if theſe be right, Glory 

M. ein gs as the reward, whatever happens to be. 
| the iſſue : 


« Who noble ends by noble means obtains, . 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.” 


|, 


 NorTEes. 


Ven. 222, — an enemy of all mankind!] Had all 
ations, with regard to their HEROES, been of the 
wumour with the Normans, who called Robert II. 
e greateſt of their Dukes, by the name of Ros ER 
x: Devir, the Races of Heroes might have been 
ls numerous, or however leſs miſchievous, 


I. The 
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No leſs alike the Politic and Wife; 22; 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
Tis phraſe abſurd ta call a Villain Great: 230 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 235 
Like Socrates, that Man is great indeed, 
What's Fame? a fancy'd life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 
Juſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Tully's, or your own. 240 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 


COMMENTARY, 


Ver. 237. What's Fame? ] IV. With regard to 
FAME, that ſtill more fantaſtic bleſſing, he ſheweth 
(from Ver, 236 to 259) that all of it, beſides what 
we hear ourſelves, is merely nothing: and that even 
of this ſmall portion, no more of it giveth the poſſel 
ſor a real ſatisfaction, than what is the fruit of Vir- 
tue. Thus he ſhews, that Honour, Nobility, Great 
nels, Glory, ſo tar as they have any thing real and 
ſubſtantial, that is, ſo far as they contribute to the 
Happineſs of the poſſeſſor, are the ſole iſſue of Vir 
tue; and that neither Riches, Courts, Armies, 10 
the Fopulace, are capable of conferring them, 
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To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 

An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead: 

Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 245 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 

An honeſt Man's the nobleſt work of God. 

Fame but from death-a villain's name can ſave, 

As Juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 250 
When what toblivion better were reſign'd, 

s hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 


Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 256 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

Than Cafar with a ſenate at his heels. | . 
in parts ſuperior what advantage lies ? 


Tell (for You can) what is it to be wiſe 260 
Lis but to know how little can be known; 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own : 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 259. In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies ?] 
V. But lattly, the Poet ſhews (from Ver. 258 to 269) 
that as no external goods can make man happy, fo 
neither is it in the power of all internal. For that 
even SUPER|OR ParTs bring no more real happineſs 
to the poſſeſſor than the reſt ; nay, that they put him 
into a worſe condition; for that the quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion and depth of penetration do but ſliarpen 
the miſcries of life, 


190 ESSAY ON MAN. Er. IV. 
Condema d in buſineſs or in arts to drudge, | 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a finking land? 265 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 
Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrit account: 


Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount; 270 


\ 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 269. Bring then theſe bleſſings to a frid a. though 
count, fc.) Having thus proved how empty and un- Wl the Po 
ſatisfactory all theſe greateſt external goods are, from 3 

an examination of their nature; he proceeds to obere t 
ſtrengthen his argument (from Ver. 268 to 30g) by ore er 
theſe three further conſiderations: 

1. That the acquirement of theſe goods is made 
with the loſs of one another, or of greater ; either az 
inconſiſtent with them, or as ſpent ia attaining them. 


NorTzs. Peer 
| | lauſble 


5 "7x 
Ver. 267. Painful preheminence! c.] This to ba 22 


his friend: — nor does it at all contradict what he had hich a1 
ſaid to him concerning Happineſs, in the beginning of Pines. 


the epiſtle: hich he 
«« Tis never to be bought, but always free, « Th, 
« And fled from Monarchs, St. John! dwells with 
© CC th -25 
| 2 Now F 
For there he compliments his virtue; here he eſti- etting m 
mates the value of his politics, which he calls ww;/dom. bo thin! 
He is now proving, that nothing either external to epende 


re, V. ESSAY ON MAN. 19% 


How much of other each is fure to coſt ; - 

How each for other oft is wholly loſt ; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 

How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe : | 
Think, and if {till theſe things thy enyy call, 275 
day, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 


270 


COMMENTARY, 

2. That the poſſeſſors of each of theſe 4 
generally ſuch, as are ſo ſar from raiſing envy in a 
good * that he aer refuſe to take their perſons, 
though accompanied with their poſſi 
| un- the Poet illuſtrates by examples. Oey! bis * 
* 3 5 _— — poſſeſſion of them all together, 
s to rere they have excluded Virtue, only termi 
3) by Whore enormous miſery. r 


made 5 
her a8 Nor ERES. 
nem. | 


7 ac- 


man, or what is not in man's power, and of hi 
icquirement, can make him —_—_ here. — 
plauſible rival of Virtue is human Wiſdom : yet even 
| - is ſo far from giving any degree of real happineſs 

at it deprives us of thoſe common comforts of life, 
hich are a kind of ſupport, under the want of ha 4] 
pineſs. Such as the more innocent of thoſe deluſions 
hich he ſpeaks of in the ſecond Epiſtle : 


his to 
1e had 


ing of 


790 . clouds that beautify our days,“ 


7 
2 Knowledge deſtroyeth all thoſe comſorts, by 
ing man above life's weakneſſes: So that in him 
thinketh to attain happineſs by Knowledge alone, 
ependent of Virtue, the fable is reverſed, and in 


e eſt 
4 
nal to 
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192 ESSAY ON MAN. 
To figh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. 285 
If Parts allure thee think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind: 
Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame ! 
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NorTes. 


a prepoſterous attempt to gain the ſubſtance, he lo 
ſeth even the ſhadow This I take to be the ſenſe of 
this fine ſtroke of ſatire on the wrong purſuits afte 
happineſs. 


Vza. 281, 283. F Parts allure thee, — 
| Or raviſh'a with ive whiſtling of a 


Name, t was CC 
: : t Genit 
Theſe two inſtances are choſen with great judgment Marked t. 
The world, perhaps, doth not afford two ſuch 
other. Ve. 


Bacon diſcovered and laid down thoſe true prise ne, 
ples of ſcience, by whoſe aſſiſtance, Newton wf a te: 
enabled to unfold the whole law of Nature. He wa clumbbi 
no leſs eminent for the creative power of his img at“ in 
nation; the brightneſs of his conceptions ; and N were 4 
force of bis expreſſion: Vet being convicted on l nations 
own confeſſion, for bribery and corruption in the af // of . 
miniſtration of juſtice, while he preſided in the ide the 
preme Court of Equity, he endeayoured to repair ul monum, 
ruined fortunes by the molt profligate flattery to than | had n. 
Court : Which, indeed, from his very firſt entrand flect of 
into it, he had accuſtomed himſelf to practiſe with i 'y leſt a 
proſtitution that diſgraceth the very profeſſion of lll Which t 
ters, or of ſcience. . 


Iv, r. iv. ESSAY ON MAN. 193 / 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 285 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 

There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
dee the falſe ſcale of happineſs complete! 

Jn hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 


How happy ! thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. . 290 


280 


Nor ks. 


Co,. .ã·— Ia L ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in the moſt 
minent manner, with regard to his abilities, from all 
ther great and wicked men, who have overturned 
he Liberties of their Country. The times in which 
thers have ſucceeded in this attempt, were ſuch as 
aw the ſpirit of Liberty ſuppreſſed and ſtifled, by a 
general luxury and venality : But Cronwell ſubdued 
Is country, when this ſpirit was at its height, by a 
ucce(stul ſtruggle againſt court-oppreſſion ; and while 
t was conducted and ſupported by a ſet of the great» 
t Geniuſes for government the world ever faw em- 
parked together in one common cauſe. 


Ver, 283. Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a 
ane, And even this fantaſtic glory ſometimes ſuf- 
rs a terrible reverſe, —Sacheverel, in his Voyage to 
columbkill, deſcribing the Church there, tells us, 
bat“ in one corner is a peculiar incloſure, in which 


he lo- 
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ts after 


ing of a 
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and i vere the monuments of the kings of many different 
| on hi nations, as Scotland, Ireland, Norway, and the 
the a ee, Man. Tris (faid the perſon who ſhewed 
the ſi me the place, pointing to a plain ſtone) was the 
epair bg monument of the Great Tzacve, king of Ireland. 
ry to W! bad never heard of him, and could not but re- 


fect of how little value is Greatne/5, that has bare- 
ly leit a name ſcandalous to a nation, and a grave 
which the meaneſt of mankind would never en- 
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Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, Wi: on! 
From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe ; \nd taſt 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, Where o 
And all that rais'd the Hero, ſunk the Man: bleſt i 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 29 
But ſtain'd with blood, or ill exchang'd for gold: 
Then ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. _..., 

Oh wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to ſhine, or ſanctify'd from ſhame! 30 
What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life ? 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 
And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade, 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 30} 
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Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day? rally 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, . wy 
A Tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame! of 
Know then this truth (enough for Man to know) 
„ Virtue alone is Happineſs below.” zu 
(« Appr 
COMMENTARY. « $i la 
Ver. 309. Know then this truth, &c. ] Have, Lay 
thus at length ſhewn that happineſs conſiſts neither WW; Virt. 
| hich de! 
NorTEs. n, He 
N eternal 
Ver. 292. From dirt and ſea-weed] Avarice and Lu ce viſio 
Ver. zog. Know then this truth (enough for Mas Me, that 
know „rr fays, 
« Virtue ALONE is Happineſs below.” Wi ſo fa) 
M. Du Reſnel tranſlates the lines thus, g. For 


ESSAY ON MAN. 195 


LY 


r. N . IV. 


The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
1nd taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 

 bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 


COMMENTARY. 


xternal goods of any kind, nor in all kinds of in- 
nal (that is, in ſuch of them as are not of our own 
quirement) nor yet in the viſionary purſuits of the 
hiloſophers, he concludes (from Ver. 308 to 311) 
at it is to be found in VI RTUE ALONE. 


Ver. 311. The only point where human bliſs flands 
ul, 85 Hitherto the Poet had proved, EGA“. 
werr, that happineſs conſiſts in Virtue, by ſhew- 
o, that it did not conſiſt in any thing elſe. He now + 
om Ver. 310 to 327) proves the ſame yos1TIVE- 
by an enumeration of the qualities of Virtue, all 
turally adapted to give and to increaſe human hap- 
nels; as its Conſtancy, Capacity, Vigour, Efficacy, 
tivity, Moderation, and Self-ſufficiency. 


NorTEes. 


* Appren donc, qu'il n'eſt point icy bas de Bonbeur 
* $i la Vertu ne regle et P Eſprit et le Coeur. 


e. Learn then, that there is no Happineſs here below, 
ſs Virtue regulate the heart and the under landing 
aich deſtroys all the force of his Author's conclu- 
n, He had proved, that happineſs conſiſts neither 
external goods, as the Vulgar imagined ; nor yet 
the viſions of the Philoſophers : he concludes there - 
e, that it conſiſts in VIX Tu ALONE. His Tranſ- 
or ſays, that without Virtue there can be no happineſs. 
d ſo ſay the men whom his Author is here confu- 


g. For though they ſuppoſed external goods re- 


and [.ul 


r Mani 
low 


7. IV. 
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The joy unequal'd, if its end it gain, Zu 1 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain; 1 
Without ſatiety, though e'er ſo bleſs'd, up 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd: - x 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, a 0 

- Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 42 C : 
| ee t 
hich u 
VaRIATIONS. et pool 
he bad 
| After VER. 316. in the MS. Lo to: 
Ev'n while it ſeems unequal to diſpoſe, ut look: 
And chequers all the good Man's joys wic res t 
woes, | 
"Tis but to teach him to ſupport each ſtate, n bet 
With patience this, with moderation that; 
And raiſe his baſe on that one ſolid joy; 
Which conſcience gives, and nothing can d 
ſtroy. 
| . Ven. 
Theſe lines are extremely finiſhed. In which ther ] 
ſuch a ſoothing ſweetneis in the melancholy harm Vir 
of the verſification, as if the Poet was then in tht it is 
tender office in which he was moſt officious, end , a1. 
which all his ſoul came out, the condoling withſouWlihing ; 
good man in affliction. VER. 
en, wit 
8 to 34 
Nor zs. uth = 
quiſite to happineſs, it was when in conjunction wi wh 
Victue. Mr. Pope fays, ernals, 
'F Wers of 
„% VirTUE ALONE is Happineſs below: 3 
a 5 
And ſo ought a faith ul Tranſlator to have ſaid alt ld "9 


him. 5 
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00d, from each object, from each place acquix d, 


ot ever exercis'd, yet never tit d; 5 
erer elated, while one man's oppreſs'd; 

lever dejected, while another's bleſy'd ; 

nd where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 325 


Le. I 
31g 


nce but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 

dee the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow ! 

hich who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know: 
et poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 

he bad muſt miſs ; the good, untaught, will find; 
are to no ſect, who takes no private road, 331 
at looks through Natare, up to Nature's God; 


urſues that Chain which links th' immenſe deſign, 
bins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 327. See the ſole bliſs Heaw'n could on all be- 
] Having thus proved that happineſs is placed 
Virtue; he proves next (from Ver. 326 to 329) 
at it is rightly placed there; for that then, and then 
ly, ALL may partake of it, and ALL be capable of 
lſhing it. | 

Ver, 329. Yet poor with fortune, c.] The Poet 
en, with ſome indigoation, obſerveth, (from Ver. 
po to 341) that as obvious and as evident as this 
uth was, yet Riches and falſe Philoſophy had ſo 
nded the diſcernment even of improved minds, 
at the poſſeſſors of the firſt, placed happineſs in 
ternals, unſuitable to Man's nature ; and the fol- 
vers of the latter, in refined vifions, unſuitable to 
s ſituation : while the ſimple-minded man with 
\TURE Only for his guide, found plainly in what it 
uid be placed. 


h there! 
harmon 
n in the 
„ end! 


vich ſon 


. — 
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Sees, that no Being any bliſs can know, 3:88 il! ler 
But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; pour 
Learns from this union of the riſing Whole, e ſees 
The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul ; 


lope o 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all bean, 4 
All end, in Love or Gop, and Love or May, 
For him alone, Hope leads from goal to goal, 3. 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul ; | hich is 


lice: 


COMMENTARY. 


« For 
« Anc 
Ver. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from pul | 1 ON 
goal,) But this is not all ; the Author ſhews furth tp 
(from Ver. 340 to 353) that when the fimple-mind 
man, on his firſt ſetting out in the purſuit of Tn 
in order to Happineſs, hath had the wiſdom 
> : ort of 
% To look through Nature up to Nature's God, gert 
he who 
(inſtead of adhering to any ſect or party, where tk Hpe fo 
was ſo great odds of his chuſing wrong) that then y, an 
benefit of gaining the knowledge of God's will x Hope, t. 
ten in the mind, is not confined there; for ſtanding ering 
this ſure foundation, he is now no longer in danget Mortal 
chuſing wrong, amidft ſuch diverſities of Religion, 4 = 
but by purſuing this grand ſcheme of univerſal ben Nagl 
volence, in practice as well as theory, he arrives 1 


97g y 
000 7 
iks in h 


length to the knowledge of the revealed xi’ of G 


NoTEs. 


Ove; 
VeR. 341. For him alone, Hope leads from goal togu Hirni 
Se] Pra ro, in his firſt book of a Republic be 
a remarkable paſſage to this purpoſe. He who 
* conſcience does not reproach him, has cheat 


* Hope, for his companion, and the ſupport and cat 


le 18 tl 
ernally : 
le porti. 
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il lengthen d on to FarTn, and unconfin'd, 
pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. 

e ſces, why Nature plants in Man alone 266. 
lope of known bliſs, and Faith in bliſs unknown : 


COMMENTARY. 


hich is the conſummation of the ſyſtem of bene vo- 
ce: | 


« For him alone, Hope leads from goal to 

« And opens Aill, oo _ on his ſoul; you! 
Till lengthen'd on to FarTH, and unconfin'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind.” 


1 
'$ furthe 
e-minde 
of Tn NorTEs. 

fort of his old age, according to Pindar. For this 
great Poet, O Socrates, very elegantly ſays, That 
he who leads a juſt and holy life has always amiable 
Hape for his companion, which fills his heart with 
joy, and is the ſupport and comfort of his old age. 


's God, 


here tl 
t then tl 


will W Hope, the moſt powerful of the Divinities, in 6 
anding t erning the ever-changing and inconſtant temper of 
danger Mortal men.“ To & H, iavry Au Evrugers ndtie 
Religion an cd, x wyaly yngelęo po. ws Xa, Ilixdzge; N. 
ah 5 Xagirluy ya To, d Toręgæ rig, rr ix 8iwev, ors 


1 Iiaiug xa} Sclog Toy Bloy Hayzyn, yruria of xaghiay 

927% ynpoTe pos ouavesr BAT, & [4% H Jrarwy wo- 
thor yropay x- In the ſame manner Euripides 
iks in his Hercules furens, 


vill of 6 


| Ouro; 3 ave #2150; 05% Nl 
PER Iliroibe tel, 18 0 aTopeiy, adds xaxz. Ver. 105. 
1 5 
He who 
is cheall 


le is the good man in whoſe hreaft Hope ſprings 
ernally : But to be without Hope in the World, is 
de portion of the wicked,” 
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At once his own bright proſpect t o be bleſt, 
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(Nature, whoſe dictates to no other kind 

Are giv'n in vain, but what they ſeek they find) 
Wiſe is her preſent; ſhe connects in this 

His greateſt Virtue with his greateſt Bliſs ; 


And ſtrongeſt motive to aſſiſt the reſt. 
Self- love thus puſh'd to ſocial, to divine, 


| Gives thee to make thy neighbour's bleſſing thine, Muſt 


COMMENTARY. 


ay [ a « 

Ver. 353. Self-love thus puſp'd to ſocial, &e.) The 
Poet, in the laſt place, marks out (from Ver. 3521 
373) the progreſs of his good man's beneyolenc: 
puſhed through natural religion to revealed, till i 
arrives to that height which the ſacred writers de 
ſcribe as the very ſummit of Chriſtian perfect ion; and 
ſnews how the progreſs of man differs from the 
progreſs of divine bene volence. That the divine d 
ſcends from whole to parts; but that the human mu 
riſe from individual to vniverſal, His argument fo 
this extended benevolence is, that, as God has mad 
a Whole, whoſe parts have a perfect relation to, at 
an entire dependency on each other, man, hy extend 
ing his benevolence throughout that Whole, acts 
conformity to the will of his Creator; and therefor 


this enlargement of his affection becomes a dug « 8 
But the Poet hath not only mewn his piety in til 
obſet vation, but the utmoſt art avd addrefs likenf i; imp 
in the diſpoſition of it. Ihe Eſay on Man ope! and 
with expoling the murmurs and impious conclulionl Self-1, 
of fooliſh men againſt the preſent conſtitution Ol manki 
things: as it proceeds, it occational!y detects all thai (eq it 
falſe principles and opinions, which led them to co highe| 
clude thus perverſely. Having now done all that vi utful 
neceliary in ſpeculation, the Author turns to pays {; 
Vo 
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Er. IV 
| Is this too little for thy boundleſs heart? = 
1a) Extend it, let thy enemies have part: 

Graſp the whole worlds of Reaſon, Life, and Senſe, - 

n one cloſe ſyſtem of Benevolence: | 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree, 
And height of Blifs but height of Charity. 360 
God loves from Whole to Parts: But human foul 

thine, WW Muſt riſe from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the ſmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake; 

The centre mov'd, a circle ſtraight ſucceeds, 365 
*. Another ſtill, and ſtill another ſpreads ; 
evoletc 
d, till if COMMENTARY. 
1ters de 78. | 
ion; WM tice; and ends his Effay with the recommendation of 
from t an acknowledged Virtue, CnARIT YH; which, if ex- 
[1yine ce erciſed in that extent which conformity to the will of 
man nu God, requireth, would effeQtually prevent all com- 
ment fi plaints againſt the preſent order of Nature: ſuch 
has mal complaints being made with a total diſregard to eve- 
n to, zug ry thing but their own private ſyſtem, and ſeeking re- 
exten medy in the diſorder, and at the expence of all the 
le, ach reſt. This obſervation, | 
thereto! 
a duty « Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake,” 
ety in til 
lier is important : Rochefoucault, Eſprit, and theiffcoarſe 
lan Op" ind wordy diſciple Mandeville, had obſerved, that 
onclul1008 Self-love was the origin of all thoſe. virtues which 
itut191 i mankind moſt admire ; and therefore fooliſhly ſuppo- 
ts all tba ſed it was the end likewiſe : and ſo taught that the 
m to co higheſt pretences to diſintereſtedneſs were only the more 
[| that vi aul diſguiſes of Self- love. But our Author, who 
to pf lays ſomewhere or other, 


Vo I. III. 
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=! Friend, parent, neighbour, firſt it will embrace; Ane 
| His country next; and next all human race; | To 
; Wide and more wide, th' o'erflowings of the mind 
1: Take ev'ry creature in, of ey'ry kind; 370 
Earth ſmiles around, with boundleſs bounty bleſt, 
And Heay'n beholds its image in his breaſt. He 
Come then, my Friend] my Genius! come along; — 


Oh maſter of the poet, and the ſong 


. COMMENTARY. * | and 
h | . | ture, 
„% Of human Nature. Wit its worſt may write, ot 
We all revere it in our own deſpite,” MS. 


— _— 
— ——— 8 
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ſaw, as well as they, and every body elſe, that the 
Paſſions began in Self-love ; yet he underſtood human 
nature better than to imagine that they ended there. 


VARIATIONS. 


van. 573. Com then, my Friend ! &c.] In the MS. 
t 


And now tranſported o'er ſo vaſt a Plain, 
While the wing'd courſer flies with all her rein, - 
While - 88 now her mounting wing ſhe 
eels, | | 
Nog ſcatter'd fools fly trembling from her heels, 
| Wilt thou, my ST. Joan ! keep her courſe in fight, 
Confine her fury, and aſſiſt her flight? 


NOTES. 


VER. 373. Come then, my Friend! c.] This no- 
ble apoſtrophe, by which the Poet concludes the Ef- 


eels, 
1 fight, 


his no- 
the El- 
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And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now aſcends, 375 
To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 


COMMENTARY. 


He knew that Reaſon and Religion could convert 
Selfiſhneſs into its very oppoſite ; and therefore teach- 
eth that | 


« Self-love but ſerves the virtuous mind to wake:” 


and thus hath vindicated the dignity of human Na- 
ture, and the philoſophic truth of the Chriſtian doc- 


trine. 
Norzs. 


ſay in an addreſs to his friend, will furniſh a critic 
with examples of every one of thoſe five Species of 
elocution, from which, as from its ſources, Longi- 
nus deduceth the SUBLIME “. 


1. The firſt and Chief is à grandeur and ſublimity of 


conception : 


Come then, my Friend! my Genius! come 
« along ; 
Oh Maſter of the Poet, and the Song! 
And while the Muſe now ſtoops, and now a- 
_  * fcends, 
To Man's low paſſions, or their glorious ends, 
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Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 


Er. IV, 


To fall with dignity, with temper riſe ; 
Form!d by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; 380 


Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 


Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 


Nor Es. 


2. The ſecond, that pathetic enthuſiaſm, which, at 


the ſame time, melts and inflames : 


„ Teach ine, like thee, in various nature wile, 
„Jo fall with dignity, with temper riſe ; 

« Form'd by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere; 
Correct with ſpirit, eloquent with eaſe, 

«* Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe.” 


3. A certain elegant formation and ordonance f 


gures: 


* Oh! while along the ſtream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 

« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 

« Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ?” 


4. 4 ſplendid dicbion: 


„When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe 
© Whoſe o_ ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy 
„„ | 

„Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 

« Thou wert my guide, philoſophem and friend! 
« That urg'd by thee, | turn'd the tuneſul art 
« From ſounds to things, from iancy to the heart; 
« For Wit's falſe mirror held up Nature's light; 
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Oh! while along the ſtream of Time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame; 

day, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 385 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 

When ſtateſmen; heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons ſhall bluſh thy fathers were thy foes, 

Shall then this verſe to future age pretend 

Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and friend? 390 
That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 

From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart ; 

For Wit's falſe mirrour held up Nature's light; 
Shew'd erring Pride, WHATEVER is, is RIGHT 3 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 394: Shew'd erring Pride. Whatever is, is 
right ;] The Poet's addreſs to his friend, which con- 
cludeth this epiſtle ſo nobly, and endeth with a reca- 
pitulation of the general argument, affords me the 
following obſervation, with which I ſhall conclude 
theſe remarks.— There is one great beauty that ſhines 
through the whole EJay: Ihe Poet, whether he 


NoTEes. 


. And fifthly, which includes in itſelf all the reſt, 
a weight and dignity in the compoſition : 


* Shew'd erring Pride, Whatever is, is RIGHT 

That Reason, Pass10n, anſwer one great Aim; 

„That true SeLF-Love and SOCIAL are the 8aMe 3 

* That Via rus only makes our BL1ss below; 

And all our Knowledge is, OuxsELves ro 
* KNOW,” 


K 3 
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That Reason, Pass10N, anſwer one great aim; 39; 
That true SeLF-LovE and Soc1aL are the ſame; 


COMMENTARY. 


ſpeaks of man as an individual, a member of ſociety, 
or the ſubje& of happineſs, never miſſeth an oppor- 
tunity, while he is explaining his ſtate under any of 
theſe capacities, to illuſtrate it in the moſt artful 
manner by the inforcement of his grand principle, 
That every thing tendeth to the good of the Whele : from 
whence bis ſyttem gaineth the reciprocal advantage 
of having that grand T heorem realized by facts; and 
his facts juſtified on a principle of Right or Nature, 


... 
. 
* 2c = 
* N 
* 
| 
4 


„ — — 
— 1 


Tus I have endeavoured to analyſe and explain 
the exact reaſoning of theſe four epiſtles. Enough, 
] preſume, to convince every one, that it hath a pre- 
ciſion, force, and cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to 
be met with, even in the moſt formal treatiſes of phi- 
loſophy. Yet in doing this, it is but too evident 
have deſtroyed that grace and energy which animate 
the original. And now let the Reader believe, if he 
be ſo diſpoſed, what M. de Crouſaz, in his Critique 
upon this work, inſinuates to be his own opinion, az 
well as that of his friend: Some perſons,” ſays he, 
have conjectuted, that Mr. Pope did not compoſe 
this Eſſay at once, and in a regular order; but that 
« after he had written ſeveral fragments of poetry, 
* all finiſhed in their kind, (one, for example, on the 
parallel between Reaſon and Inſtinct, another upon 
Man's groundleſs Pride, another on the Prerogatives 
„of human Nature, another on Religion and Super- 
« * ſtition, another on the Original of Society, and ſe- 
*« yeral fragments beſides on Self- love and the Paſſi- 
„ ons) he tacked theſe together as he could, and di- 
„ vided them into four epiltles; as, it is faid, was 
* the fortune of Homer's Rhapſodies.“ I ſuppoſe 
this extravagance will be believed juſt as ſoon of one 
as of the other. But M. Du Refel, our Poet's 
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That ViRTuE only makes our Bliſs below ; . 
And all our Knowledge is, ouRSELVveEs TO KNOW. 


VARIATIONS. 


Ver, 397. That — Sc.] In the MS. thus, 


That juſt to find a God is all we can 
And all the ſtudy of Mankind is Man.. 


0 
COMMENTARY. 


Tranſlator, is not behind hand with the Critic, in his: 
judgment on the work, * The only reaſon,” ſays he, 
for which this poem can be properly termed an 
Eſay, is, that the Author has not formed his plan 
« with all the regularity of method which it might 
„have admitted,” And again —* I was, by the 
* unanimous opinion of all thoſe whom | have con- 
ſulted on this occaſion, and amongſt theſe, of ſeve- 
ral Engliſbmen completely ſkilled in both! 

obliged to follow a different method. The French are 
not ſatisfied with ſentiments, however beautiful, unleſs 
* they be methodically diſpoſed : Method being -the cha- 
e racteriſtic that diſlinguiſbes our performances from thoſa 
« of our neighbours,” &c, Aſter having given many 
examples of the critical ſkill of this wonderful man 
of method, in the foregoing notes, it is enough juſt 
to have quoted this flouriſh of ſelf-applauſe, and ſo 
to leave him to the laughter of the World. | 
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UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
DEO OPT. MAX. 


AT HE R of All! in ev'ry Age. 
In ev'ry Clime ador d. 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! . 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : : 
Who all my Senſe confin'd * 

To know but this, that Thou art Good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


ComMEenTtaARY.. 


Univerſal Prayer.) It may be proper to obſerve, 
that ſome paſſages. in the preceding F/ay having been 
unjuſtly ſuſpected of a tendency towards Fare and 
NatuRALtsM, the Author compoſed this Prayer as 
the ſum of all, to ſhew that his ſyſtem was founded 
in free-will, and terminated: in prety: that the Firſt 
Cauſe was as well the Lord and Governor of the 
Univerſe-as the Creator of it ; and that, by ſubmiſ- - 
lon to his will, (the great principle inforced through- - 
out the Kay) was not meant ſuffering ourſelves. to be 
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Yet gave me, in this dark Eſtate, 
To ſee the Good from III; 
And binding Nature faſt in Fate, 
Left free the Human Will. 


What Conlticnce dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, | 

'This, teach me more than Hell to ſhun, 

That, more than Heav'n purſue. 


What Bleſſings thy free Bounty gives, 
| Let me not caſt away; 
For God is paid when Man receives, 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to Earth's eontracted Span 
Thy Goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand Worlds ate round: 


Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
; Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy Foe. 
as A 19 Comnwr 114 K v. 
p carried along by a blind detetmination, but reſting in 
a religious acquieſtenee, and confidence full of Hy! 


and Iinmertality. To give all this the greater weight 


the Poet choſe for his model the Lokb's Pravin 
which, of all others, beſt deſerves the title prefize 
10 his Paraphraſe. 1 


If I 


If I 


As the 
a tron 
tural 1] 


right a 
ing req 
in it. 

that R. 
expreſs 
the gu: 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER 2; 


If 1 am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


daye me alike from fooliſh Pride, 
Or impious Diſcontent, 

At aught thy Wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy Goodneſs lent. 


Teach me to feel another's Woe, 
To hide the Fault I fee ; 
That Mercy I to others ſhow, 
That Mercy ſhow to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy Breath ;- 
Oh lead me whereſoe'er I go, | 
Through this day's Life or Death. 


Nores. 


If 1 am right, thy grace empari.— 
If I am wrong, O teach my beart,] 


As the imparting of grace, on the Chriſtian ſyſlem, is 
a ſtronger exertion of the Divine Power than the na- 
tural illumination of the heart, one would expect that 
right and wrong ſhould change places; more aid be- 
ing required to reſfore men to right, than to keep them 
in it. But as it was the Poet's purpoſe to inſinuate 
that Revelation was the right, nothing could better 
expreſs his purpoſe, than making the right ſecured by 
te guards of grace. 


F 
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This day, be Bread and Peace my Lot : 
All elſe beneath the Sun, 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let Thy Will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe Temple is all Space, , 
Whoſe Altar, Earth, Sea, Skies! 
One Chorus let all Being raiſe! _ 
All Nature's Incenſe riſe! 


THE 


13 


WING CHRISTIAN ro as SOUL. 


I. 


V ITAL ſpark of heav'nly flame! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying ; 
Oh the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
aſe, fond Nature, ceaſe thy ſtrife, 

id let me languiſh into life. 


II. 


Hark ! they whiſper ; Angels ſay, 
diſter Spirit. come away. 

What is this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 
owns my ſpirits, draws my breath ? 
ll me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 


NoTEes% 


This ode was written in imitation of the famous 
net of Hadrian to his departing Soul; but as 
ch ſuperior to his original, in ſenſe and ſublimity, 
tbe Coriftian Religion is to the Pagan, . 


(216) 
| | . III. | 
| The world recedes ; it diſappears ! 
Heay'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring : 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 


O Grave! where is thy Victory? 
O Death! where is thy Sting ? 


M 
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MORAL ESSAYS, 
IN FOUR EPISTLES 
TO SEVERAL PERSONS. _ 


Eſt brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſis onerantibus aures: 

Et ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo, 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetæ, 
Interdum urbani, parcentis vitibus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſults. Hos. 
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ARGUMENT or EPISTLE I. 
Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men. 


HAT it is not ſufficient for this knowledge to conſider 
Man in the Abſtract: Books will not ſerve the pur- 
joſe, nor yet our own Experience ſingly, Ver. 1, Ge- 
nral maxims, unleſs they be formed upon both, will be 
but notional, Ver. 10, Some Peculiarity in every man, 
charatteriflic to himſelf, yet varying from himſelf, 
Ver. 15. Difficulties arifing from our own Paſſions, 
Fancies, Faculties, &c. Ver. 31. The ſhortneg of Life, 
to obſerve in, and the uncertainty of the Principles of 
action in men, to ob/erwe by, Ver. 37, &c. Our own 
Principle of action of ten bid from ourſelves, Ver. 41. 
Some few characters plain, but in general confaunded, 
diſembled, or inconfiflent, Ver. 51. The ſame man 
uter(y different in different places and ſeaſons, Ver. 71. 
Unimaginable weakneſſes in the greateſt, Ver. 77, &c. 
Nothing conſflant and certain but God and Nature, 
Ver. 95. No judging of the Motives from the adti- 
un; the ſame actions proceeding from contrary Moti ves, 
and the ſame Moti ves influencing contrary actions, 
Ver. 100. II. Yet to form Characters, wwe can only 
tate the ſtrongeſt actions of a man's life, and try to 
make them agree: The utter uncertainty of this, from 
Nature 7:e/f, and from Policy, Ver. 120. Charac- 
ters given according to the rank of men of the world, 
Ver. 135. And ſome reaſon for it, Ver. 141. Edu- 
cation a/ters the Nature, or at leaſt Character, of 
nary, Ver. 149. Actions, Paſſions, Opinions, Man- 
ners, Humouts or Principles, all ſubjzet to change. 
Nr judging by Nature, from Ver. 158 to 174. III. 
It only remains to find (if aus can) his RLIG Pas- 
nov: That will certainly influence all ihe refl, and 
an reconcile the ſeeming or real inconfiſtency of all his 
ions, Ver. 175. In/lanced in the extraordinary cha- 
after of Clodio, Ver. 179. A caution againſt miſ- 
ating ſecond qualities for firſt, which will defliray all 
ſibility of the knowledge of mankind, Ver. 210. Ex- 
ples of the Rirength of the Ruling Paſſion, and its 
ninuation to the laſt breath, Ver. 222, &c. | 
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Sir Richard Temple, Lord Cobbs 
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Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men, 


E 9, you deſpiſe the man to Books confin'd, 

1 Who from his ſtudy rails at human kind; 

Tho! what he learns he ſpeaks, and may advance 
Some gen'ral maxims, or be right by chance. 


COMMENTARY. 


0 the 
| ich 

Epifile of the Knowledge and Characters of Mi . ho 
Whoever compares this with the former editiouey: - 11. 

the Epiſtle, will obſerve, that the order and dip, of ch 

tion of the ſeveral parts are entirely changed and e of lea 

It ; conc 

NorzEs. n of thi 

| amples. 

Moral Eſſays.) The Ess AY on Man was ind phe T/ 

ed to be compriſed in four books : rhe 

The Fir of which, the Author has given us! Pu lic v 

that title, in four epiſtles. _ ny l 

The Second was to have conſiſted of the ſame i erth as 


ber: 1. Of the extent and limits of human 
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he coxcomb bird, ſo talkative and grave, 5 


hat from his cage cries Cuckold, Whore, and 
Knaye, 


COMMENTARY. 


rſed ; though with hardly the alteration of a ſingle 
rord. When the Editor, at the Author's deſire, 
rf examined this epiſtle, he was ſurprized to find it 
ontain a number of exquiſite obſervations, without 
der, connection, or dependence: but much more 
„ when, on an attentive review, he ſaw, that if the 
piſtle were put into a different form, on an idea he 
hen conceived, it would have all the clearneſs of 
elhod and force of connected reaſoning. The Au- 
hor appeared as much ſtruck with the thing as the 
ditor, and agreed to put the poem into the preſent 
der; which has given it all the juſtneſs of a true 
mpoſition. The introduction to the epiſtle on Rich- 
was in the ſame condition, and underwent th 

ve reform. | 


NorEs. 


Of thoſe arts and ſciences, and the parts of them, 
ach are uſeful, and therefore attainable ; together 
ih thoſe which are unuſeful, and therefore unat- 
nable. 3. Of the nature, ends, uſe, and applica- 
dn of the different capacities of men. 4. Of the 
e of learning; of the ſcience of the world; and of 
t; concluding with a ſatire againſt the miſapplica- 
dn x them; illuſtrated by pictures, characters, and 
amples, 

The Third book regarded civil regimen, or the 
ence of politics; in which, the ſeveral forms of a 
public were to be examined and explained ; toge- 
7 with the ſeveral modes of religious worſhip, fo 
forth as they affect Society; between which the 
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Tho' many. a paſſenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no Philoſopher at all. 
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ErisrE I. This epiſtle is divided into three 
principal parts or members: The firſt (from Ver. | 
to 99) treats of the difficulties in coming at the Know 
ledge and true Characters of men — The ſecond (fron 
Ver. 98 to 174) of the wrong means which both Phi 
loſapbhers and men of the World have employed in ſur: 

mounting thoſe difficulties. And the third (from Ver, 
173 to the end) treats of the right means ; with direc 
tions for the application of them. | 

Ve. 1. Yes, you deſpiſe the man, &fc.) This epi 
tle is introduced (from Ver. 1 to 15) by obſerving 
that the Knowledge of men is neither to be gained 
books nor experience alone, but by the joint uſe of 
both; for that the maxims of the Philo/opher and the 
conclufions of the man of the World, can, ſeparate, 
but ſupply a vague and ſuperficial knowledge: ofte 
not ſo much; as thoſe maxim! are founded in the at 


ſtrat notions of the writer; and theſe conc/ufrons ork of 
drawn from the uncertain conjeftures of the obſerver Health, p 
But when the Philoſopher joins his /peculation to thefWEivity o 
experience of the man of the World, his zotions an * cor 
| , in 

But as 

ö | NortEes. p lich mo 

Author always ſuppoſed there was the cloſeſt connee Vong and 
tion and the moſt intereiting relation. So that ti impe 
part would have treated of Civil and Religious Y hic! 
ciety in their full extent. ee wore 
The Fourth and laſt book concerned private eth ed boo 
or practical morality ; conſidered in all tlie circuoll !he ern 
ſtances, orders, profeſſions, and ftations of humnaliders h 
lite. ns, beco 
The ſcheme of all this had been maturely digelte0WM&s, o. 
and communicated to L. Bolingbroke, Dr. Switt, a The sEC 
one or two more; and was intended for the ow" been! 
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And yet the fate of all extremes is ſuch, 
Men may be read, as well as Books, too. much. 10 


COMMENTARY. 


6 ſellißed into principles : and when the man of the 
1 eig world regulates his experience on the notions of the 
f wa Philoſopher, his conjettures advance intq ſcience. Such 
N js the reaſoning of this introduction; which, beſides 

os 3 propriety to the general ſubject of the epiſtle, has 
* peculiar relation to each of its paits or members: 
* Vo For the cauſes of the difficulty in coming at the know- 
om "dc and characters of men, explained in the firſt 
h ditet in, will ſhew the importance of what is here deli- 
lun epi ered, of the joint aſſiſtance of ſpeculation and prac- 
* ep ce to ſurmount it; and the wrong means, which both 
— biloſophers and men of the world have employed in 
ained wercoming thoſe difhculties diſcourſed of in the ſe- 


Ly ond part, have their fource here deduced ; which 


parately, 
e: ofte ; N OTES. 


n the at 
en ak of bis riper years: but was, partly through ill 
ſerver ealch, partly through diſcouragements from the de- 
„ to the{W'ovity of the times, and partly on prudential and 
tions uber confiderations, interrupted, poſtponed, and, 
Hy, in a manner laid aſide. p 
but as this was the Author's favourite Work, 
„ich more exactly reflected the image of his own 
t conner eng and capacious mind, and as we can have but a 
that tu imperfect idea of it from the digjeda membra Po- 
vious WI Which now remain; it may not be amiſs to be a 
e wore particular concerning each of theſe pro- 
ite ethice ed books. 
e citcuuſ [he rias r, as it treats of man in the abſtract, and 
of hunWiders him in general, under every one of his rela- 
dns, becomes the foundation, and furniſhes out the 
gigeſted dects, of the three following; ſo that | 
Switt, a0 [he se cop Boox was to take up again the frft 
the ou /econd epiſtles of the „rt book; and to treat of 
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To obſervations which ourſelves we make, The 
We grow more partial for th' Obſerver's ſake ; Sow 
To written Wiſdom, as another's, leſs : 


Maxims are drawn from Notions, thoſe from Guek. "Me 
| : the 0 


ING. 

COMMENTARY. 7 

is ſeen to be a /eparate adherence of Each to his own 4 0 
method of ſtudying men, and a mutual contempt of cgan 
the Other's. Laftly, the right mean; delivered in the — 
third part would be of little uſe in the application 8... 
without the direction here delivered: for thong e uo 


uliar c 
NoTEs. haract 
0 ridic 
man in his intellectual capacity at large, as has beenffoo%, : 
explained above. Of this, only a ſmall part of the fully 
concluſion (which, as we ſaid, was to have contained, whe 
a ſatire againſt the miſapplication of wit and learning) hich 
may be found in the fourth book of the Dunciad ; ui e more 
up and down, occaſionally, in the other three, wn obſe 
The THirD Book, in like manner, was to re the ſ⸗ 
ſume the ſubject of the third epiſtle of the fi, which ochers. 
treats of Man in his ſocial, political, and religion 
capacity. But this part the Poet afterwards conch \« 2. 
ved might be belt executed in an Ey1c POEM; ers on 
Action would make it more animated, and the Fa ie, » 
leſs invidious ; in which all the great principles . ! 
true and falſe Governments and Religions ſhould WF profect 
chiefly delivered in feigned examples. of cha; 
The rouRTH and laſt book was to purſue the ſub not di. 
ject of the fourth epiſtle of the fr, and to treat ould ora; 
Ethics, or practical morality ; and would have con © —by 
ſiſted of many members; of which, the four follos 
ing epiltles are detached portions: the wo fil, 
the Characters of Men and Women, being the in Roche fo 
tory part of this concluding book. an Nat 
Ver. 9. And jet—Men may be read, as well, &. he Parro 
The Poet has here covertly deſcribed a famous y vill ex 
of a man of the world, the celebrated Maxims of M. . III. 
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There's ſome Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 15 
dome unmark'd fibre, or ſome varying vein: 


Le. 1 


COMMENTARY. 


the obſervation of men and manners diſcovered a Kul- 
inc Pass fox, yet, without a phi/oſophic knowledge 
of human nature, we may eaſily miſtake a ſecondary 
and ſubſediary paſſion for the principal, and fo be ne- 
vis onder the nearer in the Knowledge of Men. But the 
pt of M:cgant and eaſy form of the introduction equals the 
d in the Mpcopriety of its matter; for the epiſtle being addreſſed 
ication, ſi a noble perſon, diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of 
though e world, it opens, as it were, in the midſt of a fa- 
iliar converſation, which lets us at once into his 
harater ; where the Poet, by politely affecting only 
o ridicule the uſeleſs knowledge of men confined to 


Jeſs. 


has bei ook, and only to extol that acquired by the world, 
t of fully infinuates how alike defeCtive the latter may 
ontainel e, when conducted on the ſame narrow principle: 


hich is too often the caſe; as men of the aworld 
e more than ordinarily prejudiced in favour of their 
wn obſervations for the ſake of the obſerver ; and 


learning] 
zad ; 1 


** teil the fame reaſon, leſs indulgent to the diſcoveries 
fl, bid others, 

religo | I. 

1s conce Ven. 15. There's ſome Peculiar, c.] The Poet 
ir ; as ers on the Firſt diviſion of his ſubject, /e difi- 
the Fables of coming at the Knowledge and Charaders 
nciples « Men, The firſt cauſe of this great difficulty, which 
fhould WF proſecutes (from ver. 14 to 19.) is the great diver- 


characters; of which, to abate our wonder, 
0 not diſcourage our inquiry, he only defires we 


e the ſul” 
ud grant him 


o treat 0 


have col but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs.” 

our ſollos | 

vo fer, | NoTEes ; 

de mn beſeucault, which are one continued ſatire on 


an Nature; and hold much of the ill language 
be Parrot: Our Author's ſyſtem of human Na- 
e 24 the rea/on of the cenſure, 

ot. III | 


well, &. 
dus yl 
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Shall only Man be taken in the groſs ? ( 
Grant but as many ſorts of Mind as Moſs. 

That each from other differs, firſt confeſs ; 
Next, that he varies from himſelf no leſs : 20 


Add Nature's, Cuſtom's, Reaſon's, Paſſion's, ſtrife 
* | , His! 
And all Opinion's colours caſt on lite. That 
8 Like 
| OMMENTARY. You 
Hereby artfully inſinuating, that if Nature hath varied 
the moſt worthleſs vegetable into above three hundred 
ſpecies, we need not wonder at a greater diverſity in 
her higheſt work, the human mind: And if the u Ve 
riety in that vegetable has been thought of impaWovle 
tance enough to employ the leiſure of a ſerious er eſſleſſ 
quirer, much more will the ſame circumſtance e a8 
this maſter- piece of the ſublunary world deſerve o de rt 
ſtudy and attention. i ZR 
rom 1 


« Shall only Man be taken in the groſs ?” 


Ver. 19. That each from other differs, Ec.) Af 
cond cauſe of this difficulty (from ver. 18 to 21.) 
man's inconſtancy; for not only one man differs fra 
another, but the ſame man from himſelf. 

Vꝑ R. 21. Add Nature's; c.] A third cauſe (fron 
ver. 20 to 23.) is that obſcurity thrown over the ch 
raters of men, through the ſtrife and conteſt betw 


nature and cuſiom, between reaſon and appetite, & « Mean 
tween truth and opinion. And as moſt men, eit. Theſ⸗ 
through education, temperature, or profeſſion, la v 
their characters warp'd by cuſtom, appetite, and . 1 a 
nion, the obſcurity ariſing from thence is almoſt un hich 2 
verſal. eltigate; 
NorEsS. vide 

Ver. 22. And all Opinion's colours caſt on life, 2 "x 
The Poet refers here only to the effect: In the ij lle * Wn 

fi 


on Man he gives both the efficient and the/i 
cauſe, The Firſt in the third Ep, Ver, 231. 


* Ere Wit oblique had broke that teddy light. mpt ſtill 
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Our depths who fathoms, or our ſhallows finds, 

Quick whirls, and ſhifting eddies, of our minds ? 

On human Actions teaſon tho' you can, 25 
t may be Reaſon, but it is not Man: | 

His Principle of action once explore, 

That inſtant tis his Principle no more. | 

Like following life through creatures you didſeQ, 

You loſe it in the moment you detect. a 

1 varied | METS 
wundred 
erfity in 
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Ver. 23. Our depths who fathoms, fc.) A fourth 
cauſe (from ver. 22 to 25.) is deep diſtmulation, and 


; * reſtleſs caprice ; whereby the ſhallows of the mind 
we as difficult to be found, as the depths of it are to 
ay a * be fathomed. 


ek. 25, On human Actions, c.] A fifth cauſe 
(from ver, 24 to 31.) is the ſudden change of his ↄrin- 
iple of action; either on the point of its being laid 
ppen and detected, or when it is reaſoned upon, and 
attempted to be explored. 


c.] As 
o 21.) ! 


ers fi 

uſe (fr NorTtes. 

r the cli or ebigue Wit is opinion, The other, in the ſecond 
ſt betwertp. ver. 283. | 

petite, M“ Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 

en, eile Theſe painted clouds that beautify our days,” & c. 
ion, i v. R. 26. It may be Reaſon, but it is not Man :] 
3 bn x e. The Philoſopher may invent a rational hypotheſis 
a 


hich ſhall account for the appearances he would in- 
eltigate ; and yet that hypotbefis be, all the while, 


ety wide of fad and the nature of things, 


| VER. 29. Like following life through creatures you 
on life, & ſet, You loſe it in the moment you Fete. This Si- 
In the ite is extremely beautiful. In order to ſhew the 


id the f ſiculty of diſcovering the operations of the heart in 


oral ſenſe, the Poet illuſtrates it by another at- 
mpt till more difficult, the diſcovery of its opera- 
1. 2 | 


1. 
dy light. 
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Yet more; the diff rence is as great between 
a In v. 
The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. Wh 
All Manners take a tincture from our own; 00 5 
Or come diſcolour'd through our Paſſions ſhown. 0 s 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies 35 1 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dies. "w} 
Nor will Life's ſtream for Obſetvation ſtay, - | - \«th 
It hurries all too faſt to mark their way: Whe 
COMMENTARY. (Tho 
VER. 31. Yet more; the diff rence, &c.] Hithero Wil beco: 
the Poet hath ſpoken of the cauſes of difficulty ariſhng 
ſrom the ob/curity of the obe; he now comes 40 
thoſe which proceed from defeds in the obſerver Ve 
The firſt of which, and a fixth cauſe of difficulty, be o te 
ſhews (from ver. 30 to 37.) is the perverſe manner, Wi conclt 
affetions, and imaginations of the obſerver ; whereby the di 
the characters of others are rarely ſeen either in their WM that v. 
ue light, complexion, ot proportion un 1 
Vr k. 37. Nor will Life's ſiream for Obſervation," a 
e.] The ſeventh caule of difficulty, and the ſecond {if uind ( 
ariſing from defects in the Obſerver, (from ver oppoſit 
36 to 41.) is the ſhortneſs of human life ; which wil 
not ſufter him to ſelect and weigh out his knowledge, v 
hut juft to ſnatch it, as it rolls twiftily by him, down 7 
the rapid current of Time. | urg 
, 
NoOorEsVs. ä * think t! 


tions in a; natural For the ſeat of animal life beim ain 
in the heart, our endeavours of tracing it thither mut jvitur 


neceſſarily dzive it from thence. Aden 34 „non n 
VER. 33. All Manners take a t incture from our own; multe 


Or come diſcolout'd through our Paſſions /bvwn.) Wi « quad: 
"Theſe two lines are remarkable for the exactneſs aufe 
propriety of expreſſion. The word 7indure, which , 7 
implies a weak colour given by degrees, well de. worth re 
ſcribes the influence of the Manners; and the wor tions! 
diſcolour, which implies a quicker change and by lem t! 
deeper die, denotes as well the operation of the plain; - 
frons. | heir Cre 
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la vain ſedate refleQions we would make, 

When half our knowledge we muſt ſnatch, nol take. 
Oſt, in the Paſſions? wide rotation toſt, 41 
Out ſpring of action to ourſelves is loft : 

Tir'd, not determin'd, to the laſt we yield, 

And what comes then is maſter of the field. 

A; the laſt image of that troubled heap, | 45 
Wen Senſe ſubſides, and Fancy ſports in ſleep, | 
(Tho' paſt the recollection of the thought) 

becomes the tuff of which our dream is wrought : _ 
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„ COMMENTARY: 31117) 

Ver. 41. Oft, in the Paſſions, c.] We come 
row to the eighth and laſt: cauſe, which very properly 
concludes the account; as, in a ſort, it ſums up all 
the difficulties in one (from ver. 40 to 5 1.) namely, 
that very often the man agen" 4 is ignorant of his 
un motive of action; the cauſe of which ignorance 
our author has. admirably explained: When the 
wind (fays he) is now tired out by the long conflict of 
oppolite motives, it withdraws its attention; and ſuf- 


———ͥI—ᷣ— — 


— 


Nor Es. 0 
Ver. 48. Becomes the fluff of which our dream is 
wrought :] Giraldus Cambrenſis ſpeaking of a divine | 
Vifen, with which he was favoured, ſeems yet to 1 
think that it might be made out of the fluff of his || 
wating thoughts, His, words are theſe—* Cum | 
* igitur ſuper univerſis quae nobis acciderant, mecum 
non mediocriter anxius extiterim ſuſpirioſae mihi 
multoties cogitationes in animum aſcenderint, nocte 
quadam in ſomnis EX RELIQUIIS FERTE COGI- 
"TATIONUM Viſionem vidi,“ &c, De rebus a ſe 
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worth remaiking, that to Philoſophiſe on our Super- 
litions is ſo far from eraſing them, that it engra ves 
them the more deeply in the mind. The reaſon is 
plain ; it turns the Ghfection to them, to a Solution in 
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Something as dim to our internal view, 

Is thus, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt we do, 50 
True, ſome are open, and to all men known; 

Others ſo very cloſe thy re hid from none; 

(So Darkneſs ſtrikes the ſenſe no leſs than Light) 

Thus gracious CHanpos is belov'd at fight ; 

And ev'ry child hates Shylock, tho” his ſoul 55 

Still fits at ſquat, and peeps not from its hole. 
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COMMENTARY. 


fers the will to be ſeized upon by the firſt that after- 
wards obtrudes itſelf ; without taking much notice 
what that motive is. This is finely illuſtrated by 
what he ſuppoſes to be the natural cauſe of dreams; 
Where the fancy juſt let looſe, poſſeſſes itſelf of the 
laft image which it meets with, on the confines be- 
tween fleep and waking ; and on that, erects all ity 
ideal ſcenery ; yet this ſeizure is, with great difficulty, 
recolleQed.; and never, but when by ſome accident 
we happen to have our firſt ſſumbers ſuddenly inter- 
rupted. Tha (which proves the truth of the hypo- 
theſis) we are ſometimes able to trace the workings 
of the Fancy backwards, from idea to idea, in a chain, 
till we come to that from whence they all aroſe, 
Ver. 51. True, ſome are open, &c.] But now, in 
anſwer to all this, an ebjefor (from ver. 50 to 63.) 
may fay, ** That theſe difficulties ſeem to be aggra- 
vated: For many characters are ſo plainly marked, 


Nortes. 


Ven. 56.—peeps not from its hole.] Which ſhews, 
that this grave perſon was content with his preſent 
ſituation, as finding but ſmall ſatisfaction in what 4 
famous Poet reckons one of the advantages of old 
age; ade 
„The ſoul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
« Lets in new light through chinks that time hat 

made.” Scg1l. 
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At half mankind when ger'rous Manly raves, 

All knows tis Virtue, for he thinks them knaves : 

When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 

All ſee tis Vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe. 60 

When Flatt'ry glares, all hate it in a Queen, 

While one there is who charms us with his Spleen. 
But theſe plain characters we rarely find; 

Tho' ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind : 

Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole; 65 

Or Affectations quite reverſe the ſoul. 
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COMMENTARY, 


that no man can miſtake them: and not ſo only in 
the more open and frank, but in the c/oſeff and moſt 
recluſe likewiſe,” Of each of theſe the ObjeQtor 
gives an inſtance ; by which it appears, that the fot- 
bidding cloſeneſs and concealed hypocriſy in the one, 
we as conſpicuous to all mankind, as the gracious 
openneſs and frank plain dealing of the other, — The 
Reader ſees, this objection is more particularly level- 
led at the doQrine of ver, 23, 


„Out depths who fathoms, and our ſhallow: finds,” 


for a it endeavours to prove, that both are equally 
erplorable. 
\ 2n. 63. But theſe plain characters, c.] To this 
cbjeftion, therefore, our Author replies (from ver. 62 
'0 71.) that indeed the fat may be true, in the in- 
auces given; but that ſuch plain characters are ex- 
emelſy rare : And for the truth of this, he not on 
ippeals to Experience, but explains the cauſes of thoſe 
-iplexed and complicated humours which diffuſe 
enſclves over the whole ſpecies. 1. The firſt of 
ich is, the wiwvacity of the imagination ; that 
en the bias of the paſſions is ſufficiently determin- 
'! 10 mark out the Character, the vigour of the fancy 
geacraily rifing in JO to the ſtrength of the 
RT 
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The Dull, flat Falſhood ſerves for policy 
And in the Cunning, Truth itſelf's a lie: 
Unthought-of Frailties cheat us in the Wiſe; 


The Fool lies hid in inconſiſtencies. 70 
See the fame man, in vigour, in the gout ; 
Alone, in company ; in place, or out ; 


COMMENTARY. 


appetites,-the one no ſooner draws the bias, than the 
other turns it to a contrary direction: 


Tho' ſtrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind” 


2. A ſecond cauſe is the contrariety of Appetites, 
which drawing ſeveral ways, as Avarice and Luxury, 
Ambition and Indolence, &c, (expreſſed in the line, 

Or puzzling Contraries confound the whole,”) 
muſt needs make the ſame character inconſiſtent tg 
itſelf, and of courſe, inexplicable by the obſerver. 

3. A third cauſe is Afectation, which aſpires to qua- 
lities that neither nature nor education has given us; 
and conſequently, will be exerted with the fame n. 
ſtraint and difficulty that a tumbler walks upon his 
hands; on which account it is that he fays— 

* AteCtations quite reverſe the ſoul ; | 
natural paſſions may, indeed, turn it from that bias 
which the ruling one has given it; but the afeded 
paffions diſtort all its facultics, and cramp all its ope- 
rations ; ſo that humanity itſelf, as well as its quali- 
ties, is no longer a diſtinguiſhable thing. 

4. A fourth cauſe lies in the Inequalities of the bu- 
man mind, which expoſe the wiſe to unexpected frail- 
ties, and conduct the weak to as unlooked tor wiſdom, 

VIX. 71. See the ſame man, Cc] Of all theſe Four 
cauſes he here gives EXAMPLES: I. Of the wivacily 
of the imagination (from ver. 70 to 77.) —2. Of the 
contrariety of Appetites (from ver. 76 to 81/3. Of 
Afectations (from ver. 80 to 87.) —and 4. Of the [n- 
equalities of the human mind (from ver. 86 to 95.) 
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Early at Bugneſs, and at Hazard late; 
Mad at a Fox-chaſe, wiſe at a Debate; 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 75 
Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall, 
Catius is ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 
dive juſt at dinner then prefers, no doubt, 
A Rogue with Ven ſon to a Saint without. 80 
Who would not praiſe Patritio's high deſert, 
His hand unſtaln'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive head ! all Int reſts weigh'd, 
All Europe fav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 
He thanks you not, his pride is in Picquette, 8 5 
New-market fame, and Judgment at a Bett. 
What made (ſay Montagne, or more ſage Charron 9 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon? 
A perjur'd Prince a leaden Saint revete, 
A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star ? 90 


| VARAIATIOVSV. 
After Ver. 86-1n the, former Editions, 


Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 

Hemm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread ; 
As meanly plunder as they bravely fought, 
Now fave a people, and now fave a groat, 


Nor ES. 


Ver. 81. Patritio.] Lord G—x. 

Ver. 87. — / Montagne, or more ſage Charron 1] 
harron was an admirer of Montagne; had contracted 
 ftridt friendſhip with him; and has transferred an 
nfinite number. of his thoughts into his famous book 
De la Sageſſe ; but his moderating every where the 
xtravagant Pyrrhoniſm of his friend, is the reaſon 
hy the Poet calls him more ſage Charron. 

Ve. 89. A perjur'd Prince] Louis XI. of F — 
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The throne a Bigot keep, a Genius quit, 
Faithleſs through Piety, and dup'd through Wit? 


Nores. | 

wore in his hat a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, 
which, when he ſwore by, he feared to break his 
oath, P. | 

Vex. 90. A godleſs Regent tremble at a Star ?] Phi- 
lip Duke of Orleans, Regent in the Minority of Loui 

V. ſuperſtitious in judicial aſtrology, though an ur- 
believer im all religion, P. . 

The ſame has been obſerved of many other Polit. 
cians, The Italians, in general, are not mote noted 
for their attachment to the dotages of 4/tro/ogy, un- 
der the influence of Atheiſm, It may be worth while 
to enquire into the cauſe of ſo . a phenomenon, 
as it may probably do honour to Religion. Theſe men 
obſerving (and none have equal opportunities of ſo 
doing) how perpetually public events fall out beſides 
their expectation, and contrary to the beſt ſchemes of 
worldly policy, cannot but confeſs that human affain 
are ordered by ſome power extrinſecal. To acknou- 
ledge a God and his Providence, would be next to in. 
troducing a morality deſtructixe of that civil ſyſten 
which they think neceffary for the government of the 
world. They have recouiſe therefore to that abuid 
fcheme of power which rules by no other law than 
Fate or Deſtiny. The conſideration of this, perhaps, 
was the reaſon that the Poet, to keep up decorum, 
and to preſerve the diſtinction between a Patriot and 
a Politician, makes his friend rely upon Provident 
for the public ſaſety, in the concluding words of the 
Epiſtle, 

* —Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt ; 
* O ſave my Country, Heaven! ſhall be your laſt” 

Ver. 91. The throne a Biget keep, a Genius quit. 
Philip V. of Spain, who, after renouncing the throne 
for Religion, reſumed it to gratify his Queen; and Vi. 
tor Amadeus II. King of Sardinia, who reſigned the 
crown, and irying to reaſſume it, was impriſoned . 
bis death. P. 
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rl MORAL ESSAYS. 
Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, 
And juſt her wiſeſt monarch made a fool? 

Know, Gob and NaTtuke only are the ſame: 95 
In Man, the judgment ſhoots at flying game; 
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Cou ux NTAR. 


Ve k. 95. Know, God and Nature, Cc. Having 
thus proved what he had propoſed, the premiſes na- 
urally led him into a moral reflection, with which he 
concludes his fir ff part, namely, that conſtancy is to 
be expected in no human Character whatſoever ; but 
is io be found only in God and his Laws: That as to 
Man, he is not only perpetually ſhifting and varying, 
even while evithin . verge of his own nature; but 
is frequently flying out into each extreme, both above 
and below it: Now affociating in good earneſt with 
Brutes ; and now again affecting the imaginary con- 
rerfation of Angels. [See Eſſay on Man, Fo. ii. Ver. 
I 5 

| A bird of paſſage! gone as ſoon as found; 

Now in the Moon perhaps, now under ground.” 


Nores. 


Ver, 93. Europe a Woman, Child, or Dotard rule, — 
And juft her wiſeſt monarch made a fool? ] The Cza- 
r1na, the King of France, the Pope, and the above- 
mentioned King of Sardinia, 2 

Ver. 95. Know, Cod and Nature, &c.] By Nature 
not here meant any imaginary ſubſtitute of God, 
called a Plaſtic nature; but God's moral laws : And 
this obſervation was inſerted with great propriety and 
diſcretion, in the concluſion of a long detail of the va- 
nous characters of men: for, from the differing eſti- 
mate of human actions, ariſing from the diſcordancy af 
men's characters, Montagne and others have been bold 
enough to inſinuate, that morality is founded more in 
cuſtom and faſhion than in the nature of things. The 
ſpeaking therefore of a moral law of God, as having 
al the conſtancy and durability of his Eſence, had an 
uch expediency in this place. | 
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A bird of paſſage ! gone as ſoon as found ; 
Now in the Moon, perhaps, now under ground. 

In vain the Sage, with retroſpective eye, 
Would from th' apparent What conclude the Why, 
Infer the Motive from the Deed, and ſhew, lot 
That what we chanc'd was what we meant to do. 


Ep. I. 


CoMMENTARY. 
| Th | ths 

Vrx. 99. In wain the Sage, Ec.) The Author 

having ſhewn the difficulties in coming to the knoy- 
tedge and true characters of men, enters now upon the 
ſecond diviſion of his Poem, which is of the wror 
means that both Philoſophers and Men of the world 
have employed in ſur mounting thoſe difficulties, He 
had, in the introduction, ſpoken of the abſurd condud 
of both, in deſpiſing the aſſiſtance of each other: He 
now juſtifies his cenſure by an examination of their 
peculiar doctrines; and, to take them in their own 
way, conſiders them, as they would be conkidered, 
feparately. And firſe, of the Philoſopher, whole pin. 
cipal miſtake is in ſuppoſing that ations beſt decipher 
the motive of the adler. This he confutes (from ver 
98 to 109.) by ſhewing that different adt ions proceed 
often from he ſame motive ; whether of accident, 
as diſappointed views; or of temperature, as an du 
complexion; which he thus illuſtrates, 

00 Behold if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns,” &c. 
In judging therefore of motives by act ions, the Philo 
ſopher muſt needs be frequently miſtaken ; becaut 
the paſſion or appetite, which, when impelling u 
action, we call the motive of it, may be equally gre 
tifed in the purſuit of very different meaſures, 


NorzEsVs. 
Ver. 98. Now in the Moon perhaps, now unde 
ound. ] The beauty of this line conſiſts in its carry? 
ing on the alluſion: theſe being two of the conte 
tures concerning the retirement of birds of paſſage. 
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Behold ! if Fortune or a Miſtreſs frowns, 
Some plunge in'bugneſs, others ſhave their crowns: 
To eaſe the Soul of one oppreſſive weight, 105 
This quits an Empire, that embroils a State : + 
Vhy, The fame aduſt complexion has impell'd 
lol Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field. 
lo. Not always Actions ſhew the man: we find 
Who does a kindneſs, is not therefore kind; 110 
Perhaps Proſperity becalm'd his breaſt; 
Author Ferhaps the Wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt : 


wn fo CoMMENTARY, 
pon the 


Wrong Ver. 109. Net always Action: evo the man J 
Werl! The 1 ſecond miſtake is, that act ions de- 
1. %ler the character of the actor. This too, the Au- 
ondud WM thor confutes (from ver. 108 to 135.) and, as in cor- 
er: He ecting the foregoing miſtake, he proved, that diffe- 
of theit i vent actions often proceed from the ſame motive ; fo 
eir own bere he proves, that the ſame action often proceeds 
Gdered, BY Jron different motives thus a kind action, he ob- 


oe pr: kerves, as commonly ariſeth from the accidents of 
Jecipber proſperity or fine weather, as from a natural diſpoſi- 
rom ver tion to humanity; a modeſt action, as well from 
proceed pride, as humility ; a brave action, as eaſily from ha- 
\ccident ¶ bit or faſhion, as magnanimity ; and a prudent action, 
an cut often from vanity as wiſdom. Now the character 
Kc NorEsãs. 

de Philo Ve R. 107, The ſame aduſt complexion has impelld 


Charles to the Convent, Philip to the Field.] Philip IT. 


becauk 3 Arbe 

elling u vs of an atrabilaire e e He derived it from 
ally oY father Charles V. whoſe health, the hiſtorians of 
beg tis life tell us, was frequently diſordered by bili- 
112 ous fevers, But what was as?” extraordinary, the 

lame complexion not only drove them variouſly, but 
o und: made each act contrary to his character; Charles, 
its cam who was an active man, when he retired into a Con- 
e conjtei vent; Philip, who was a man of the cloſet, when he 


aſſage. dre the battle of St, Quiatin. 
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Not therefore humble he who ſeeks retreat, 
Pride guides his ſteps, and bids him ſhun the Great: 
Who combats bravely, is not therefore brave, 1j 
He dreads a death-bed like the meaneſt ſlave: 
Who reaſons wiſely is not therefore wiſe, 
His pride in Reas'ning, not in Acting lies. 
But grant that Actions beſt diſcover man; 
Take the moſt ſtrong, and ſort them as you can, 129 


Ex, I 


COMMENTARY. 


being really determined by the motives ; and various, 
nay, contrary motives, producing the ſame action; the 
action can never decypher the character of the adi. 
But further (continues the Poet) if we attend to what 
hath been faid, we ſhall diſcover another circum- 
ſtance in the caſe, which will not only make it ex- 
tremely difficult, but abſolutely impracticable to de- 
cypher the character by the action: and that is, the 
8 Faction in the ſame character; a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the two principles proved above, 
that different actions proceed from the ſame native, 
and that the ſame action proceeds from different ne 
tives. | 

Vzx. 119. But grant that Actions, &c.] But (con- 
tinues our Author) if you will judge of man by his 
actions, you are not to ſelect ſuch only as you like, or 
can manage; you muſt fairly take all, you find: 
Now, when you have got theſe together, they will 
prove ſo very diſcordant, that no conſiſtent charactet 
can poſſibly be made out of them, What then is to 
be done? Will you ſuppreſs all thoſe you cannot te- 
concile to the few capital actions which you chule 


| NorTEes, | 
Ver. 119. Who reaſons wiſely, Ec.) By reaſoning 
is not here meant ſpeculating ; but deliberating and 
reſolving in public counſels: for this inſtance is give" 
| as one, of a variety of actions. 
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The few that glare each character muſt mark, 
You balance not the many in the dark. 

What will you do with ſuch as diſagree ? 
Suppreſs them, or miſcall them Policy? 

Muſt then at once (the character to ſave) 125 
The plain rough Hero turn a crafty Knave? 
Alas! in truth the man but chang'd his mind, 
Perhaps was fick, in love, or had not din'd. 
Ak why from Britain Caeſar would retreat? 
Caeſar himſelf, might whiſper he was beat. 
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130 


VARIATIONS. 
Ve. 129. in the former Editions, 

Aſk why from Britain Caeſar made retreat? 

Caeſar himſelf would tell you he was beat. 

The mighty Czar what mov'd to wed a Punk? 

The mighty Czar would tell you he was drunk. 
Alter d as above, becanſe Caeſar wrote his Commen- 
tries of this war, and does not tell you he was beat. 
And as Caeſar afforded an inſtance of both caſes, it 
was thought better to make him the ſingle example. 


COMMENTARY. 
for the foundation of your character? But this the 
aws of truth will not permit. Will you then miſcall 
them? and ſay they were not the natural workings of 
the man, but the diſguiſes of the politician? But what, 
will you get by this, beſides reverſing the beſt known 
character, and making the owner of it the direct op- 
polite of himſelf? However, (ſays our Author) this 
1s the way which the reaſoning and philoſophic hiſto- 
nan hath been always ready to take with the actions 
of great men; of which he gives two famous in- 
ſtances in the life of Caeſar. ke concluſion from 
the whole is, that actions do not ſbew the man. | 


NorTEes. 
Ver' 130. Caeſar himſelf might whiſper he was 
beat.] Caeſar wrote his Commentaries, in imitation of 
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Why riſk the world's great empire for a Punk Court 
Caefar perhaps might anſwer he was drunk. Born \ 
But, fage hiſtorians ! *tis your taſk to prove In life 
One action conduct; one, heroic Love, They 


Tis from high Life high Characters are drawn; Thoug 
A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawnz 16 Buch! 
A Judge is juſt, a Chanc'lor juſter ſtill ; We pr 
A Gownman, learn'd ; a Biſhop, what you will; And ju 


Wiſe, if a Miniſter ; but, if a King, Tis 
More wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more ev'ry thing, I u!t as 
COMMENTARY. / , boaſtfu 
Ve. 135. 'Tis from high Life, &c.] The Poet Le ne 
having done with the Philoſopher, no turns to the 
Man of the world; whoſe firſ# miſtake is in ſup- Ve 
poſing men's true Characters may be Anown by their . 
Nation. This, though a mere mob-opinion, is the 1 
opinion in faſhion, and cheriſhed by the Mob of all * 
denominations; therefore, though beneath the Poet's 1 yy p 
reaſoning, he thought it deſerving of his ridicule ; and 3 
the ſtrongeſt was what he gives (from ver. 134 to 3 
141.) a naked expoſition of the fact; to which he 13 
has ſubjoined (from ver. 140 to 149 ) an ironical apo- "ogy 
logy, that, as Virtue is cultivated with infinite] more wr 
labour in Courts than in Cottages, it is but juſt to ſet = 
an infinitely higher value on it ; which, ſays he, (with 
much pleaſantry) is moſt —_— to all the faſhion- WW. II 
able ways of eſtimation. For why do the connoil- Wl ., * 
ſeurs prefer the lively colour in a Gem before that in , Som; 
a Flower, but for its extreme rarity and difficulty of lan gu; 
production? ping 
Nrn. ; eceſſary 
the Greek Generals, for the entertainment of the Wc... - 
world : But had his friend aſked him, in his ear, the an: 
reaſon of his ſudden retreat from Britain, after ſo'ma- Wh. whe 
ny pretended victories, we have cauſe to ſuſpect, even BW. it 
from his own public relation of that matter, that he WW all 1 
would have wwhiſper'd he was beat. 8 


Ven. 131. Why riſk the world's great empire for lar; 
Punk 2] After the battle of Pharſalia, Caeſar purſued 
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Court-Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 141 
Born where Heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate . 
in life's low vale, the ſoil the Virtues like, 
They pleaſe as beauties, here as wonders ſtrike, 
Though the ſame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 145 
136 Buch ia the Roſe, and in the Di'mond blaze, 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r, 
F And juſtly ſet the Gem above the Flow'r. 
Tis Education forms the common mind, 
bing [uſt as the Twig is bent, the Tree's inclin'd, 150 
Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a Squire; 


poet The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much a liar ; 


2 COMMENTARY, | 
if 14 Ver. 149. Tis Education forms, &c,] The ſecon 
their a . . . a 
miſtake of the Man of the world is more ſerious ; it 
Is, that characters are beſt judged of by the general 
manners, This the Poet confutes in a lively enume- 
ation of examples {from ver 148 to 158.) which ſhew, 
that how ſimilar or different foever the manners be 
by nature, yet they are all new modelled by Educa- 
on and Profeſſton; where each man invariably re- 
eives that exotic form, which the mould he falls 
Into is fitted to imprint. The natural character there- 


1010 dre can never be jud ged of by theſe ſditious manners, 
thi OTES. 

—_ 0 enemy to Alexandria, where he became infatuated 
* i the charms of Cleopatra, and inſtead of puſhing 
alty of is advantages, and diſperſing the relicks of the Phar- 


lan quarrel, brought upon himſelf (after narrowly 
icaping the violence of an enraged populace) an un- 
ſeceſſary war, at a time his arms were moſt wanted 
llewhere, | 
Ver. 141, Court-Virtues bear, like Gems, c.] 
lis whole reflection, and the fimilitude brought to 
Upport it, have great delicacy of ridicule, together 
th all the charms of Wit and Poetry. 

Ver, 152, The next a Tradeſman, meek, and much 
lar;] * The only glory of a Tradeſman (fays 


t, even 


hat he 


re for 
zurſued 
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Tom ftruts a Soldier, open, bold, and brave; Judg 
Will ſneaks a Scriv'ner, an exceeding knave : la reſt 
Is he a Churchman? then he's fond of pow'r: 155 By AR 
A Quaker ? ſly : a Preſbyterian? ſour : By Paſſ 
A ſmart Free-thinker ? all things in an hour. Opinior 
Aſk men's Opinions: Scoto now ſhall tell Find, if 
How trade increaſes, and the world goes well ; Manr 
Strike off his Penſion, by the ſetting ſun, 160 Mrenets 
And Britain, if not Europe is undone. 
That gay Free- thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a ſtupid filent dunce ? VER, 
Some God, or Spirit he has lately found; RL 
Or chanc'd to meet a Minifter that frown'd. 16; July 
VARIATIONS. hem in 
Ve x. 165. Or chanc'd to meet Sir Robert when he {Wit hex 
frown'd, er by 
COMMENTARY, nd it e 
Ven. 158. Ae men's Opinians : Efc.) The third mil-Wſ*c*d by 
take is in judging of men's characters by their ini. polic: 
ons, and turn of thinking, But theſe, the Poet ſhem in utt 
by two examples (from ver. 157 to 146.) are generally Wal! be j 
ſwayed by intereſt, both in the affairs of life and ſi- n. —1 
cxlation. lex the 
NorTes. bole ra 
Hobbes) is to grow exceſſively rich by the wiſin ung we 
* of buying and felling.” A purſuit very wide of il Ned) 
vain- glory; ſo that if he be given to /ying, it . Many 
certainly on a more ſubſtantial motive; and will. Tenet 
therefore rather deſerve the name which this Phi- muſt 
ſopher gives it, of wiſdom, ScrIBL. BUM Al 
Vee. 164, 165. Some God or Spirit he has late) 
found ; Or chanc'd to meet a Minifter that frown, Feechleſs 
Diſaſters the moſt unlook'd for, as they were wü and 
the Free-thinker's ſpeculations and practice were lil igt ha 
Cipally directed to avoid. —The Poet here alludes (0 orſhippy 
the ancient claſſical opinion, that the ſudden viſion d apa 
Tork, 


2 God was wont to ſtrike the irreverent obſer” 
ith Tim 
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Judge we by Nature? Habit can efface, 

[atreſt o ercome, or Policy take place: 

By Attions ? thoſe Uncertainty divides : 

By Paſſions ? theſe Diſſimulation hides : 

Opinions? they ſtill take a wider range: 170 

Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with Climes, 

enets with Books, and Principles with Times. 


COMMENTARY. 

Ver. 166. Judge we by Nature? c.] The Poet 
zving gone through the miſtakes both of the Philo- 

her and Man 1 the world, ſeparately, turns no- 
o both; and from ver. 165 to 174.) jointly addreſſes 
hem in a recapirulation of his reaſoning againſt each : 
eſhews that if we pretend to develope the charac- 
er by the natural diſpoſition in general, we ſhall 
nd it extremely difficult, becauſe this is often ef- 
ced by habit, overſwayed by intereſt, and ſuſpended 
Jy policy,—If by act ions, their contrariety will leave 


165 
hen he 


ird mif- 


r opini- 


t ſnem ia utter doubt and uncertainty.— If by paſſions, we 
enerally all be — miſled by the maſk of Diſſimula- 
and fe- on. —If by opinions, all thele concur together to per- 


lex the enquiry, Shew us then, ſays he, in the 
hole range of your philoſophy and experience, the 


qviſden * can be certain of: For (to ſum up all in a 
e of al” 

1 it z Manners with Fortunes, Humeurs turn with Climes, 
nd wil Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times.“ 

s Philo- e muſt ſeek therefore ſome other road to the point 


e aim at. 

Nores. 
feechleſs, He has only a little extended the con- 
lt, and ſuppoſed, that the terrors of a Court-Deity 
ght have the like effect on one of theſe devoted 


re prin- 

ades u orſhippers. Scrinr. ” 
/ifion ol en. 172-3. Manners with Fortunes, Humours 
obſer” 211th Climes, Tenets with Books, and Principles 


ith Times.] The Poet had hitherto reckoned up the 


ties in coming to the knowledge and charader; of 


— 
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* P III. | This cli 
Search then the RuLinG Pass1on ; There alone, The pre 


The Wild are conſtant, and the Cunning known; An 
The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe ſincere; bole 


176 | 

Prieſts, Princes, Women, no diſſemblers here. * 2 
om 

COMMENTARY, Tho' wi 


Ver. 174. Search then the Ruling Paſſion : G Tie Cl 
And now we enter on the third and laſt part; which Stall p- 
treats of the right means of ſurmounting the diffcu- nell © 


Then t1 
With tl 
Enough 
And no 


men : This the Poet ſhews, is by inveſtigating th 
RuLixG Passiox; of whoſe origin and nature we 
may find an exact account in the ſecond Epiſtle of the 
Eſay on Man, This Principle he rightly obſerva 
(from ver, 173 to 180.) is the clue which muſt guide 
us through all the intricacies in the ways of men: Ty 


convince us of this, he applies it (from ver 179 to 210 lt) v 


to the moſt wild and inconſiſtent Character that exe ou 
was ; which (when drawn out at length, as we her 
find it, in a ſpirit of poetry as rare as the Character i. v 
Nor zs. expreſs 
ſeveral i mple cauſes which hinder our knowledge of the fire 
the natural characters of men, In theſe two fine lines, M7 
he deſcribes the complicated cauſes. Humours beau * 
the ſame relation to manners, that principles do to or | 
tenets ; that is, the former are modes of the latter; — 
our manners (ſays the Poet) are warped from nature , * 
by our fortunes or ſtations; our tenets, by our book p 57 
or profeſſions; and then each drawn ſtil] more oblique, WF. 21 \ 
into humour and political principles, by the temper ** 
ture of the climate, and the conſtitution of the 9. N 
vernment. le « ul 
Vu R. 174. Search then the Ruling Paſſion: dee. F whe 
Eſſay on Man, Epiſtle ii. ver, 133, et teq. DE ow 
Ve R. 177. Prieſts, Princes, Women, na.DISSEW- Tow 
BLERS Here.] Inſinuating that one common principle. "pa 
the purſuit of Power, gives a conformity of condut 5 


to the moſt diſtant and different characters. 


Ep 1 


alone, 
In; 
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Fe, J. 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 
The proſpect clears, and WAR rox ſtands confeſt. 
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Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 
Whoſe Ruling Paſſion was the Luft of Praiſe : 
Born with whate'er could win it from the Wiſe, 
Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies ; 
Tho' wond'ring Senates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 

Shall parts ſo various aim at nothing new ? 

He'll ſhine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores 

With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores ;. 
Enough, if all around him but admire, | 195 
And now the Punk applaud, and now the Fryer. 


180 


185 


 ComMEnTARY, 
ff) we ſee, this Principle unravels, and renders 
ioughout of one plain conſiſtent thread. 
| Nortes. 

Ver, 181\=—the Lan ef Praiſe :] This very well 
apreſſes the groſ/reſs ot his dppetite for it; where 
the ſtrength of the paſſion had. deſtroyed all the de- 
licacy of the ſenſation, 

Ver. 187, John Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter, fa- 
mous for his Wit and Extravagancies in the time of 

Charles the Second 
Ver, 189, With the ſame ſpirit] 2 r for princi- 
fie, not paſion. 

Ver, 190. Enough, if all around him but admire, 
] What an able French Writer obſerves of Alci- 
bales may be juſtly 1170050 to this nobleman. Ce 
*n'ctoit pas un ambiticux, mais un homme vain, 

„qui vouloit fair du bruit, et occuper les Atheniens. 
*Ilavoit P eſprit d' un grand homme; mais fon ame, 

dont les reſſorts amoihs Etotent devenus incapables 
done application conſtante, ne pouveit s ele ver 
au grand, que par boutade. Pai bien de la peine 


% 


icroire, qu'un homme aſſez ſouple, pour Etre a 
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Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

And wanting nothing but an honeſt heart; 

Grown all to all, from no one Vice exempt ; 

And moſt centemptible to ſhun contempt ; 10 
His Paſſion ſtill, to covet gen'ral praiſe, 

His Life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways ; 

A conſtant Bounty which no friend has made ; 

An angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade! 

A Fool, with more of Wit than half mankind, 200 
Too raſh for Thought, for Action too refin'd : 

A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A Rebel to the very king he loves; 

He dies, ſad out-caſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder ſtill ! flagitious, yet not great. 

Aſk you why Wharton broke through ev'ry rule? 
"Twas all for fear the Knaves ſhould call him Fool. 


NorTzs. 
Sparte auſſi dur & auſſi ſevere, qu'un Spartiate; 
dans Plonie auſſi recherche dans ſes plaifirs qu un 
« Tonien, &c. fut propre a faire un grand homme.“ 
Vex. 200. A Fool, with more of Wit] Folly, joined 
with much wit, produces that behaviour which we 
call abſurdity ; and this abſurdity the Poet has here 
admirably deſcribed in the words, 

« Too raſh for Thought, for Action too refin'd,” 
by which we are given to underſtand, that the perſon 
deſcribed, indulged his fancy when he ſhould have uſed 
his judgment ; and purſued his ſpeculations when he 
ſhould have truſted to his experience, | 

Ver. 205. And, harder ftill! flagitious, yet nit 
great.] To arrive at what the world calls GREAT- 
ESS, a wicked man muſt either hide and conceal his 
vices, or he mult openly and ſteadily practiſe them in 
the purſuit and attainment of one important end 
This unhappy nobleman did neither. 

Ver. 207. Twas all for fear, &c.] To underſtand 
this, we muſt obſerve, that the /uff of general praiſe 
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Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wa azTox plain. 

Yet, in this ſearch, the wiſeſt may miſtake, 210 
If ſecond qualities for firſt they take. 


VarlaTloNSs, 


Ve, 208. In the former Editions, 
Nature well known, no Miracles remain, 
Altered as above, for very obvious reaſons. 


ComMMEenTARY. 


VI I. 210. Tet, in this ſearch, &c.] But here (from 
rer. 209 to 222.) he gives one very neceſſary caution, 
that, in developing the Ruling Paſſion, we muſt be 
careful not to miſtake a ſubſidiary paſſion for the prin- 
cipal ; which, without great attention, we may be 
rery liable to do; as the ſubſidiary, acting in ſupport 
of the principal, has frequently all its vigour and 
much of its perſeverance : This error has miſled ſeve- 
ral both of the ancient and modern hiſtorians ; as 
when they ſuppoſed /uft and luxury to be character- 


NorTEes. 


nich we Wil made the perſon, whoſe character is here ſo admirably 

as here WW drawn, both extravagant and flagitious ; his madneſs 

was to pleaſe the Fools, | 

, « Women and Fools muſt like him, or he dies.” 
perſon And his crimes, to avoid the cenſure of the Knaves, 

hes he « Tyas all for fear the Knawes ſhould call him Fool.“ 


| Prudence and Honey being the two qualities which 
vet not WY fools and knaves are moſt intereſted, and conſequently 
R EAT - WJ noſt induſtrious, to miſrepreſent. | 
eal his Vr x. 209. Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. ] 
hem in WI This illuſtration has an exquiſite beauty, ariſing from 
it end, dhe exactneſs of the analogy : For, as the appearance 
of irregularity, in a comeT's motion, is occaſioned 
erſtand MW by the greatneſs of the force which puſhes it round a 
' praiſe ¶ '*'y eccentric orb; ſo it is the violence of the xux- 


( 
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When Catiline by rapine ſwell'd his ſtore ; That 
Whea Caeſar made a noble dame a whore; Had: 
In this the Luſt, in that the Avarice 20 lucu 
Were means, not ends; Ambition was the vice. Had! 
| Val 
COMMENTARY. * q 
iſtics of Caeſar and Lucullus; whereas, in truth, the In 1 
Ruling Paſſion of both was ambition; which is & 1 Fit 
certain, that at whatſoever different time of the ke. 
public theſe men had lived, their ambition, as the 
Ruling Paſſion, had been the ſame ; but a different Vet 
time had changed their ſubſidiary ones of luſt and lus. WM be obje 
ury, into their very oppoſites of chaſtity and fruge- ve fl 
lity. Tis in vain, therefore, ſays our Author, for e * 
the obſerver of human nature to fix his attention on and in! 
the workman, if he all the while miſtakes the ſcaffold unt, 
for the building. | hes 
Norzs. and cor 
9 wy ot SC Poet ha 
inG Passton, which, impatient for its object, in the mfallib} 
impetuoſity of its courſe towards it, is frequently hur- K 
ried to an immenſe diſtance from it; and this it iz 133 
which occaſions all that puzzling inconſiſtency of Mund vi 
conduct, we obſerve in it. . | hength 
Ver. 212.—4 noble Dame a whore ;] The ſiſter | 
of Cato, and mother of Brutus. : 1 ly; 
| Ver. 215, Ambition was the vice.] Pride, Vanity, 1% 
and Ambition are ſuch bordering and neighbouring tent 
vices, and hold ſo much in common, that we gene- WW 
rally find them going together; and therefore, as ge- * 
nerally miſtake them for one another. This does not Bl - 05 c 
a little contribute to our confounding characters; for WF Folia: 
they are, in reality, very different and diſtinct; ſo WL 
much ſo, that it is remarkable, the three greateſt men 1. 
in Rome, and cotemporaries, poſſeſſed each of theſe W. the z 
paſſions ſeparately, with very little mixture of the ods 
other two: The men I mean were Caeſar, Cato, and "pp 
Cicero: For Caeſar had ambition without either va- "br 


nity or pride; Cato had pride without ambition ot N 
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Er. 1 
That very Caeſat horn in-Scipio's days, on 
Had aim'd, like him, by Chaſtity. at praiſG. 
26 acullus, when Frugality could cam. 
Had roaſted turnips in the Sabine farm. | 
In vain th? obſerver eyes the builder's toil. 230 
But quite miſtakes the ſcaffold for the pile. 


h, the In this one Paſſion man can ſtrength enjoy, 


_” lo Wl Fits give. vigouri juſt hen they deſttoſ--l 
1 he COMMENTARY. 


—_ be objeRe& to out philoſophic Poct, that he kis in 


frupe- deed ſhewh' he true means of coming to the #rioes- 
0 oy ledge and charaderi of men, by a Principle certain 
* =_ infallible, when found; yet it is, by his own ac- 


-affol count, of ſo difficult inveſtigation, that its Counter- 
feit (and it is always attended with one) may be cafily 
miſtaken for it. Fo remove this difficulty, therefore, 
and conſequently the objeRion' that ariſes from it, tlie 
Poet has given (from ver. 22 1 to 228) one certain and 


in the fntalible criterion of the Rl Bun. Which is 
ly bur- this, that all the ether paſſions, in the courſe of time, 
1 ir change and wear away; while his is ever conſtant 


and vigorous ;- and ſtill going on from” ftrength to 
length, to che very momentsof its demoli ſhing the 

| g nie i 'N-9 1 E 0 CT ITO 2 , 
anity ; and Cicero had ©» 4anrty without pride or am- 
ion. The aim of tlieſe paſſions'tog}are very dif- 
rent, Va NIN leads nien, as it did Cicero to ſeek 


e ſiſter 


Vanity, 
ouring 


17 homage from others; P Ribe, as did Cato, to ſeek 
me om e from one's ſelf: And Auslrten, as in the 
2 ale of Caeſar, to diſperſe with it fron! all, tor the fake 
. 0 If folid intereſt. "24.4 »* 

eſt men II. f 223: As Fits give wigetr, juſt oben they de- 
f theſe ny.) The finiilityde is extremely appoſile ; as moſt 
of the | the inſtances he has afterwards given of the vigo- 
0, and Ir. exertion of the Ruling Pa ſſen in the laſt mo- 
ag ra- es, are from ſuch who bad haſtened their death by 


ne 1 immoderate indulgence of that paſſion. 
tion 0! Vor. III. 18 'M P 


Ver. 222. In thicbne Paſſon, c.] But now it may 
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Time, that on all things lays his denient hand. 
Vet tames not this ;' it ſticks to our laſt ſand. 41 


Conſiſtent in our follĩes and out ſin s 1 


Here honeſt Nature ends as the begins M 
Old Politicians che on wiſdom patt;- ' 3 
And totter on in bugneſs to the laſt ; « * 
As weak, as earneſt ; and as gravely out, 33, A 
As ſober Laneſb\row:dancing in the gout. The 
ir tt en! COMMENTARY: Wd S8. 1 
miſerable machine which, it has 15 at length, over- 8 
worked. Of this great truth, the Poet (from ver. 25 . .'! 
to the end) gives various inſtances, in all the princi- ill 
pal Ruling Faſſions of out nature, as they are to be Colle 
tound in the Man of bufine/s, the Han of pleaſurs WM For o. 
the Epicure, the P. arftmonious, the Toaſt 8 the Cour bie- 6 
the Mifer, and the Patrie! ; which laſt inſtance, n ere 
Poet has had the art, under the appearance of Satin N 
to turn into the nobleſt Compliment on the perſon u = 
whom the epiſtle is addrefled. |, hs 
| ne 
NoTEs. And- 


Ve R. 225. —It fticks to eur laſt ſand, ci] M.. d 
„Lagny mourut le 12 Avril, 1734. Dans les der 
„ niers momens, ou il ne connoifſoit plus aucun d 
ceux qui etoient autour de ſon lit, rs wh pou 
faite une experience philoſophique, s'avifa de luid 
*« mander quel Etoit le quartè de douze: II repoudit 
*« dans Vinitant, et apparement ſans ſavoir qu'il re 
© pondit, cent quarante quatre,” Fontenelle, Lig 


de M, de Lagny. Lat 1145340; h,99 11h 0! AR186,4 Lady 
Ver. 227. Here honeſt Nature ends as ſbe begin | Ven. 2 
Human nature is here humorouſly called bene, - tor 
the impulſe of the Ruling Paſhon (which the gives al ough th 
cheriſhes) makes her more and more impatient of di — 
'S. E | 


iſe, | | | | 
Ver. 231. Laneſb'row] An ancient Noblemefeught o. 
who continued this practice long after his legs we orders 
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Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of grace _ 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Shoy'd from the wall perhaps, or rude] y preſsd 
By his own ſon, that paſſes by unbleſs d:. 235 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, | 
And envies ev'ry ſparrow that he ſees, 
A falmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate; 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
« Mercy ! cries Helluo, mercy on my foul ! 240 
1806 „ there no hope ? — Alas then bring the jo wl. 
*r The frugal Crone, whom praying prieſts attend, 


215 


230 


on dill tries to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 

CY ol ColleQs her breath, as ebbing life retites, 17 
leaſur: For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 245 
our tier „Odious ] in woollen ! *twould a Saint provoke, 
ace, M (Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke) 

- 1 No, let a charming Chiatz, and Bruſſels lace 


* Wrap my cold libs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 

One would not, ſure, be frightful when one's dead 
" And—Betty— give this Cheek a little Red.“ 251 
| 4 M. de 


8 les der 
aucun d 


un, Poul 


Nan s: 


iſabled by the gout. Upon the death of Prince 
of Denmark, he demanded an audience of 


de lui ee Corge 
'repoudi he Queen, to adviſe her to preſerve her health and 
r qu il f iſpel her grief by Dancing. P. 


Ver. 242. The frugal Crone, &c.] A fact told him, 
Lady Bol, of an old Counteſs at Paris. 
Ver. 247,—the laſt words that poor Narciſſa ſpoke] 


elle, Eligt 


ins, 
hb , | his ſtory, as well as the others, is founded on fact, 
* dongh the Author had the goodneſs not to mention 
— orale names. Several attribute this in particular to a 


ery celebrated Actreſs, who, in deteſtation of the 
ought of being buried in woollen, gave theſe her 
lt orders with her dying breath. P. 


M 2 


Noblemdl 
s legs we 
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The Courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhiny 
An humble ſervant to all human kind, | | 
' Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could * 
ſtir, 
« If-—where I'm going could ſerve you, Sir ? 
give and I deviſe” (old Euclio ſaid, 256 
And ſighd) my lands and tenements to Ned.” 
Your money, Sir? “My money, Sir, what all? 
« Why,—if I muſt—(then wept) I give it Paul.“ 
The Manor, Sir ?—** The Manor! hold,” he cry, 
Not that, I cannot part with that”—and dyd. 
And you! brave Cog HAM, to the lateſt breath, 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ftrong in death : 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt ; 
Oh, ſave my Country, Heav'n !” ſhall be your laf 


N 


Matte 
Norss. And b 

Ve. 256.] A Pawnbroker of Paris, in his laſt ag 
nies, obſerving that the Prieſt, as uſual, preſented 
little Silver Crucifix before his eyes, miſtook it for 
pawn; and had } rm ſtrength enough left to f 


Alas ! I can afford but a ſmall matter upon that. 
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Of the CHARACTERS of WOMEN. 
OTHING fo true as what you once let fall, 
„ Moſt Women have no Characters at all.“ 


Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, | 
And beſt 'diſtinguith'd by black, brown, or fair. 


Nor RS. 


Of the Characters of Wome w ] There is nothing in 
Mr. Pope's works more highly finiſhed, or written with 
creater ſpirit,” than this Epiſtle : Yet its ſucceſs was 
in no proportion to the pains he took in compoſing it, 
or the effort of genius diſplayed in adorning it. Some- 
thing he chanced to drop in a ſhort advertiſement pre- 
hxed to it, on its firſt publication, may perhaps ac- 
count for the ſmall attention the Public gave to it. 
He faid, that no one Character in it was drawn from 
the Life, "Th/y believed him on his word; and ex- 
preſſed little curioſity about a ſatire in which there 
was nothing perſonal, | 

VER. 1, Nothing ſo true, &c] The reader, per- 
haps, may be diſappointed to hnd that this eiiie, 
which propoſey the tame ſubje& with the preceding, 
conducted oh very different rules of compoſition ; 
for inſtead of being diſpoſed in the ſame logical me- 
nod, and filled with the like philoſophical remarks, 


M 3 | 
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How many pictures of one Nymph we view, 5 
All how unlike each other, all how true? 
3» of 3.4 ks 52 | BIS i 

| NorTes. 
it is wholly taken up in drawing a great variety of ca- 
pital characters: But if he will reflect, that the tu 
Sexes make but one Species, and conſequently the 
ſame characters of both muſt be ſtudied and explained 
on the ſame principles, he will ſee, that when the 
Poet had done this, in the preceding epiſtle, his buſi- 
neſs here was, not to repeat what he had already de- 
livered, but only to verify and illuſtrate his doctrine, 
by every view of that perplexity of Nature in human 
Characters, which his philoſophy only can explain, If 
the reader therefore will but be at the pains to fludy 
theſe characters with any degree of attention, as they 
are drawn with a force of wit, ſublimity, and true 
poety never hitherto equalled, one important particu- 
lar (for which the Poet has artfully prepared him by 
the introduction) will very forcibly ſtrike his obſerya- 
tion ; and it is this, that all the great ſtrokes in the 
ſeveral characters of Women. are not only infinite- 
ly perplexed: and diſcordant like thoſe in Men, but 
abſolutely inconfiſtent, and in a much higher de- 
gree contradictory. As ſtrange as this may appear, 
yet he will ſee that the Poet has all the while ſtricth 
followed Nature, whoſe ways, we find by the former 
epiitle, are not a little myſterious ; and a myſtery 
this might have remained, had not our Author ex- 
plained it at Ver. 207, where he ſhuts up his charac- 
ters with this philoſophical reflection: 

In Men, we warious ruling Paſſions find; 

© In Women, !wo almoſt divide the kind; 

*« Thoſe, only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey, 
The love of Pleaſure, and the love of Sway.” 
If this account be true, we ſee the perpetual neceſſ- 
ty (which is not the caſe in Men) that Women lie un- 
der of diſguifing their ruling Paſſion; Now the va- 
riety of arts employed to this purpoſe, mult needs 
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« WT 4ccadia's Counteſs, hete, in ermin'd pride, 


s there, Pa ſtora by a, fountain $4 „ d e dl bak 

nn ae & whe a 3 adroendi edt] 

" vs No 1 * 1 ' | a g FS. | | * 

of ca- w them into infinite, contradictions, even in thoſe, 
e taube ifiens from whence their general and obvious cha- 
y the nder is denominated : To verify this obſervation, 


lained et the reader examine all the characters here drawn, 
n the nud try whether, with this key, he cannot diſcover 
s buſi- that all thei conttadictions ariſe from a deſire to hide 
ly de- the ruling Faſſton. i FO N th Fs EL ORE 
Qrine But hh 2 5 the Worſt. The Poet afterwards 
nan WM (rom Ver. 218 to 249.) takes fotice bf anather miſ-" 
ain, If Wi chief arifing from this neceſſity of hiding their ruliog 
ſtudy Paſſions ; which is, that generally the end of each is 
is they Wi (efeated, even there where they are moſt violently; 
d true WM burued: For the neceſſity of hiding then inducing” 
articu- n habitual diffipation of mind, Reo, whoſe office 
jim by WW it is to regulate the i ; Po den, loſes all irs force 
fſerva- ud direction; and thels unhappy victims to their” 
in the WG yciaciples, though with their attention ill fixed up- 
\finite- WW on them, are ever proſecuting the means deftruQtive 
, but WM! their end; and thus become ridiculous in youth, 
er de- Nad miſerable in old age, 22 I] | 5 
ppear, Let me not omit to obſerve. the great beauty of the 
(triftly Wh concluſion : It is an encomium on an imaginary Lady, 
former whom the epiſtle is addrefſed ; and artfully turns 
apſtery pon the fact which makes the ſubject of the epiſtle, 
jor ex - contradiction 1 a Woman's character; in which 
barac- Wh contradidtion, he ſhews, all the luſtre even of the beſt 
character conſiſts: 
And yet, believe me, good as well as ill. 
** Woman's at beſt a contradidzon ſtill, We, 
Ver. 2. Moft Women: bawe no Charaders. at all.] 


Ly. lerbaps it had been juſter only to ſay, chat their Cha- 

jecefſi- .der, are not fo eaſily. developed as thoſe of Men. 
lie un- le will have a better conception of this who has 

" va- WJ "en entertained with an amuſing trick in optics, 
needs 


"ere the artiſt produces you a Board on which all 
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Here Fannin, leering on her on good man, 8 

And there, a naked Leds with a Swan 10 
Let then the Fair one beautifully cry, 

In Magdalen's looſe bair and lifted ere, 

Or dreſt in ſmiles of Tweet Cecilia ſhine, 

Wu ſimp'ting Angels, Palms, and Harps divine z 


Ee. I. 


oon 30anrd $0 N-9 T:# $6114, 90190 

kinds of colours ſeem to. be caſt at random, much i 
the manner of, Free a Painter's uncleaned Palet 

hen placing upon it, in a certain poſition, a ſy lin. 
drical ſteel Mirrour, the ſcattered lines are reduced to 
order, and an elegant form is reflected from the 
liſhed Steel, A Huſband Nac the office of thi 
Mirrour 3 and, draws. out Nature from the confuſion 
into which modern education often throws it, Bu 
whether under the form of a Lamb or Tyger, a Dove 


or a Cat, could never be gueſſed from the diſorder of 


the unreduced lines and ugharmonious colouring. +. 
Ver 5. How many pictures,] The Poet's purpole 
here is to ſhew, that the charaQers of Women are 
generally inconſiſtent with themſelyes : and this be 
illuſtrates by fo happy a ſimilitude, that we ſee the 
folly, deſcribed in jt, ariſes. from that very principle 
which gives birth to this inconſiſtency. of character. 
VIX. 7.8. 10, & c, Arcadia Counteſs, —Paſora 
by a fountain, Leda with a_ſwan, —Magdalen,- 
. Cecilia —] Attitudes in which ſeveral ladies affed- 
ed to be drawn, and ſometimes one lady in them al, 
—The Poet's politeneſs and complaiſance to the fer 
is obtervable in this inſtance, amongſt others, that 
whereas in the Chara@ers of Men, he has ſometimg: 
made uſe of real names, in the Characters of Women 
always fictitious, P77 400 
But notwithſtanding all the Poet's caution and 
complaiſance, this general ſatire, or rather, mori! 
analyſis of human nature, as it appears in the tw 
ſexes, will be always received very differently ' 
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Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 15 

If Folly grow romantic, I muſt paint it. 
Come then, the colours and the ground prepare! 

Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air ; "IM 

Chuſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it [9 

Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 
Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Pak, 

Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 

Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 

As Sappho's di monds with her dirty ſmock; | 

Or Sappho at her toiler's greaſy;taſk, |, 228 

With Sappho fragrant at an ev'ning Maſk : 

do morning InſeQs that in muck begun, ne 

Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the ſetting ſun. 


154 


NouEsS. 


them, The Men bear a general ſatire molt heroically.; 
the Women with the utmoſt impatience, This is not 
ſtom any ſtronger conſciouſneſs of guilt, for I believe 

the ſum of Virtue in the female world does (from 
many accidental cauſes) far exceed the ſum of , Virtue 
in the male; but from the fear that ſuch repreſenta- 
tions may hurt the ſex in the opinion of the ,men-: 

whereas the men are not at all apprehenſive that their 
follies or vices would prejudice them ia the opinion 
of the women. 

Vex. 20. Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of 
this minute.) Alluding in the expreſſion to the pre- 
cept of Freſney, | | | 

* fermae veneres.captando fugaces.“ 

Ve, 21. Inſtances of contrarieties,” given even 
from ſuch characters as ate moſt ſtrongly marked, 
and ſeemingly therefore moſt corſiſtent: As, I. In. 
the Aßected, Ver. 21. Kc. P. 

Ver. 23. Agrees as ill with Rufa fludying Locks, ] 
This thought is expreſſed with great humour in the 
following Stanza ; M 5 AI. 458 


5 


$568 MORAL ESSAYS kun 
How ſoft is Silia ! fearful to offend ; 


The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 30 
Io her, Califta prov'd her conduct nice; 
And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 


Sudden, ſhe ftorms! the raves! You tip the wink, 
But fpare your cenfure ; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may ſee from what the change arofe,” 35 
All eyes may ſee a pimple on her noſe; 
Papillia, wedded to her am'rous ſpark, 
Sighs for the ſhades , How charming is a Park?” 
A Park is purchas'd, but the Pair he ſees 39 
All bath'd in tears—* Oh odious, odious Trees!” 
Ladies, like variegated 'Tulips, ſhow be 
"Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe; 
Fine by defe&, and delicately weak, 
Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. 
"Twas thus Calypſo once each heart alarm'd, 45 
Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty charm'd 
Her Tongue bewitch'd as Odd as her Eyes; * 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit thau wiſe. 
Strange graces ſlill, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 


Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad ; zn 


Yet ner fo ſure our phion to create, 
As when ſhe touch'd the brink of all we TI 


Nor Es. 

* Tho' Artemiſia talks, by fits, 

« Of councils; claſſics, fathers, wits ; © © 
„Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke: 

Vet in ſome things, methinks, the fails, 

„ Twere well, if the would pare her A 
And wear a cleaner fmock.” : > 

Ve R. ap and 37,11, Coswrietiesin he der- 


Ver. 45. III. Contrarieties i in the GE and 


Artful. P. 


VIX. 52.45 . touch'd the brink of all w 
bate.] Her charms conſiſted in the ſingular turn of bt 
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Narcifla's nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wiſh, would hardly ſtew a child'; 1 
Has ev'n been prov' to grant a Lover” S pray. T, 1 55 
And paid a Tradeſman « once to make bim ſtare ; 3 | 
Gave alms at Eaſter, 1 in 4 ' Chriffian t trim, 0 | 
And made a Widow happy, for : a him. 0 l 
Why then declare Go -nature is her ſcorn, 
When tis by that alone 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 
A fool to Ple ſure, yet, 4 Dave, | to Fame: 
Now deep in Taufe and the Bock of Martyrs, ** 
Now drinking ( Citron 0 ith h is Grace ard Chartres : 
Now Conſcience chills her, 2 0 now Paſlion burns: 2 
And Atheiſm and Religi ion (rake w_ turns; 863 
A very Heathen in the urges plane 
Yet ſtill a fad, good Chriftian at Ten, ' 
See din in State, majeſtically dru 
Proud as a Peereſi, prouder': as a Punk; * 20 
Chaſte to het Huſband, frank to all deins, n. 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a batten Bride. Ac bY: 11 


0 


mxacity; * the ſtronger ſhe — this 


rivacity, the moge fahl was I attraction. But 
when her 80 aroſe to that height in which it was 


moſt attractive, it Was upon the brink of Exceſs; 
the point whete-the delcac of ſenſuality diſappears, 
and all the coarſeneſs of it ſtands expoſed. 

Ver. 53. IV. In the Whimfical, P. 

Ver. 57. —in a Chriſſ ian trim, ] This is finely ex- 
preſſed ; e that her very charity was as much 
an exterior of * 
ſon. It was not even in a . en it way 


only faſbion. * 
VII. 69. V. In the en Vicious. P. 
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What then? let Blood and Body bear the fault, 
Her Heart's untouch'd, that noble ſeat of Thopght: 
Such this day's doctrine — in another d 
She fins with Poets through pure Loye of Wit. 
What has not fir d her boſom or her brain? 
Caeſar and Tall- - boy, Charles and Charlema' ne. * 
As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feaſt, * 
The Noſe of Hautgout and the Tip of Taſte, © 
Critiqu'd your wine, and analyz'd your meat, "FS 
Yet on plain pudding deign 'dat home to oat 1 15 
So Philomede, lect'ring all mankind, | 
On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Tafte,, fefa, pre 
Th' Addreſs, the Delicacy—ſtoops at once, 5 
And makes her hearty meal upon a Duace. | 
Flavia's a Wit, hes too much ſenſe to pray; 
To toaſt our wallts and wiſhes, is her Way ; 1 5 
Nor aſks of God. but of her Stars, to give i: 
The mighty bleſſing, .* 6 While we live, to live” 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of the foul. © a 
Lucretia's dagger, Roſamonda's bowl. 
Say, whkit can cauſe ſuch impotence of mind ? 
A __—_— too . or a e. too kind. 
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Van, 77. Woat bas net fir dy e In the, Tl 
Ia whoſe mad brain the mixt ideas roll 
Of Tall-boy's were 1 of Caeſar 8 foul, 
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| No r 1 8. 43 
— 87. VI. Conttatieiies in the Witty. 100 Re 


find. 2 
Ver. 89. Nor aſks af Ged, ut of ber $ tars—Death 
that Opiate of the ſoul J. See Note on vet. 99. ot 3 


to Lord Cobham. 
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Yet is, 
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Wiſe Wreteh l with pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe; 95 
ght: With too much Spirit te be-&er at eaſe: 


* With too much Quickneſs euer to be taught; 


With too much Thinking to have common . | 


| You purchaſe Pain with all that Joy can bire. 
* And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 100 
4 * Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo's Mat, 

"$ No Aſs ſo meek, no Aſs ſo obſtinate, 

ok Or her, that owns her:Faults, but never mende, 

becauſe ſhe's. honeſt, and the beſt of Friends. 

or her, whoſe life the Church and Soandel-ihare, c; 
or ever in à Faſſion, ox a Pray r. 106 
coc ber, who laughs at Hell,” but (like her Grace) 
Cries, * Ah! how charming if there's no ſuch place!“ 
Or who in ſweet viciſſitude appears | 
Of Mirth and Opium, Ratafie and Tears, 110 
The daily Anodyne, and nightly Draught. 
To kill thoſe foes to fair ones, Time and Thought. 
Woman and Fool are go hard things to hit; 
For true No- meaning puzzles more than Wit. 

But what are theſe to great Atoſſa's mind 115 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Womankind! ! 
Who, with/herſglk, , or, others, from her bicth g 
Finds all her life one, warfare upon, earth: Nen e 8 
Shines, in expoſing Knaves, and painting Fools, 4A 
Yet is, whatger ſhe. hates and ridiqules. 120 
No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain l 
Whiſks it about, and down. it goes again, 


. Variations. 
After'\ ver. 122. in the MS, © © has 
Oppreſs'd with wealth and wit, leunthbge fad! 
One makes her poor, the other A her mad. 


Nor zs. 
Ver, 105. Or her, who Iaughs at Hell, but (like 
ber Grace) Cries, A] haw charming if there's. ne 
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Full fixty years. the World has: been her __ | 
The wiſeſt Fool much Time has ever made. 
From loveleſs: Youth: ta unreſpected eber m 991 wy * 
No Paſſion gratify'd exdept her Rage. is 
So much the Fury ſtill out- ran the Wit, 

The Pleaſure miſyd her, and the Scandal bit: 051 
Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, WW. b 
But he's a bolder man-who'dares be well. 150 WY 
Her ev'ry turn with Violence purſu d.. 

No — aftorm her Hate than Gratitulde 

To that, each Pafftom turns; or foor'or late; v, 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make Her hate? I Alludi 
Superiors? death! and Equals 7; what a eurſe! "3 
But an Inſerior not dependant ? worſe. 

Offend her, and ſhe knows not to forgive 


Oblige her, and ſhe'lf hate you while you' le Va 
But die, and ſhe H adore you—T] hen' the man. | black £ 
And Temple rife—then fall again to duſt. 14% Meuiſhec 
Laſt night, her Lord was all aer fees yew) ents « 


A Knave this mot ning, and bis Will a Cheat. 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 
By Spirit robb'd of Pow'r, by Warmth of F _—_— 
By Wealth'bf Polt ithout on Alreſs 145 
Sick of herſelf thrgugh weryTelfthnef 7! 120 ! + 
Atoſſa, ers d With oy HF granted piayty,'s 1 4 
Childleſs with alt her C n Vänts an Heir, * 
"ty 9 V 5b 181! ad k 3 
We , 2 e 
After ver. 2 in the MS, 


are all | 
exquiſit 
trate th 
the gen 
inſtance 
. 

ange 
tele 
he gen 


This Death decides, nor, lets tbe e bleſhag f fall gon, 
On any one ſhe hates, buf on them all. in man: 
Curs d chance I this oply could afflict her mare, have ſu 
Tf any part ſhould wander'to the poor. hamele 
NA Es. nch « 


fuch place Pi. i. e. Her, who affects to Wel out iMchances 


faſbion ; and ſtrives to diſbelieve, out of fear. 
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To Heirs unknown, deſcends th unguarded ſtore, 
or wanders, Heas'n- directed, to the Poor. 150 
„ WH piftures like theſe, dear Madam, to deſign, 

Ia. no firm band, and no unerring line,; 
4 ti dome wand'ring touches ſome reflected light, 
5 0.1) dome flying ſtroke alone can hit em right: 5 | | | 
Zell, For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack? 155 
130 chameleons who can paint in white and black? 


* NOE Ss. 1 b te % 
Vr I. 150, Or | wanders, Henvn-directed, Sc.] 
Alluding and referring to * of his 
Philoſophy, of which he never loſes ſight; and which 
teaches, that Providence is inceſſantly turning the 
evils, ariſing from the follies and vices of men, to ge- 
neral good. | k 
* 156. Chameleons who can paint in white and 
black ?] There is one thing that does a very diſtin- 
iſhed honour to the accuracy of our Poet's judg- 
ment, of which in the courſe of ' theſe obſervations 
have given many inſtances. I ſhall here explain in 
what 1t conſiſts ; it is this, that the Simnlitudes in his 
didaQtic poems, of which he is not ſparing, and which 
are all highly poetical, are always choſen with ſuch 
exquiſite diſcernment of Nature, as not only to flluſ- 
nate the particular E is upon, but to eftabliſh 
the general principles he would enforce; ſo in the 
inſtance before us, he compares the inconſtancy and 
ontradiction in the characters of women, to the 
bange of colours in the chameleon ; yet it is never- 
heleſs the great principle of this poem to ſhew that 
he general characteriſtic of the ſex, as to the ruling 


N f. on,, which they all have, is more uniform than 
Ia nan: Now for this purpoſe, all Nature could not 
mate, Wave ſupplied fuch another illuſtration as this of the 


hameleon; for though it inſtantaneouſly aſſumes 
much of the colour of every fubje& on which it 


h, ont hances to be placed, yet, as the moſt accurate Na- 
ar. 
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Vet Cloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot.“— ofe is 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. But nc 
„With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'cy prudent part, 159 or an 
Say, what can Cloe want? —8he wants a Heart, "FE 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought; Woulc 
But never, never, reach'd. one gen rous Thought, the bic 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 
8o very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd, 16; 
As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 

She, while her Lover pants upon her: breaſt, 

Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt: 

And when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpait, 
Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mohair. 150 
Forbid it, Heav'n, a Favour or a Debt 

She e er ſhould cancel !—but ſhe may forget. 


Cloe is 
Then 1 

One 
Which 
Tus s. 
With 1 
Poets h 
And ſiz. 
Tis we 
To dra; 


| . Nor zs. That R 
turaliſts have obſerved, it has 7 native colours of Non eſe 
its own, which, (like the !2vo ruling Paſſions in the Th' exa 
Sex, ſee ver, 208.) amidſt all theſe changes, are never We owe 
totally diſcharged ; but, though often diſcoloured by t Ou 
the neighbourhood of adventitious ones, ſtill make Mis fro: 
the foundation, and give a tincture to all thoſe which, Wf;om Pe 


from thence, it occaſionally aſſumes. 

Ven. 157. Yet Clae ſure, c.] The purpoſe of the 
Poet in this character is important: it is to. ſhes, 
that the politic or prudent. government of the Paſſiom 
is not enough ta make a character amiable, nor even 
to ſecure it. from being ridiculous, if the end of that 
government be not purſued ;. which is the free exer 
Ciſe of the. ſocial appetites, after the /e/f/> ones have 
been ſubdued ; for that if, though reaſan govern, the 
heart be never conſulted, we intereſt ourſelves as little 
in the fortune of ſuch a character, as in any of the-fore 
going, which paſſions or caprice drive up and down 
random. 


0 draw 


Ver. 


Ver] 


t this ge 


uch thi 
alls not « 
Mn the C 
Dialog. 
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* Ge is your Secret ſtill in Cloe's ear; | ant, 
But none of Cloe's ſhall you ever hear. 0 


159 os all her Dears ſhe never flander'd one, 175 
cart. But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 

1 would Cloe know if you're alive or dead? 

ht, She bids her Footman put it in her head. 


Cloe is prudent Would you too be wiſe ? 
| Then never break your heart when Cloe dies. 180 
165 One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 
Which Heay'n has varniſh'd out, and made a Queen 
Taz SAME FOR'EVER! and deſcrib'd by all 
With Truth and Goodneſs, as with Crown and Ball. 
Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 185 
170 Aud ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. 
Tis well but, Artiſts ! who can paint or write, 
To draw the Naked is your true delight. 
That Robe of Quality ſo ſtruts and ſwells, - | 
None ſee what Parts of Nature it eonceals : 190 
Tt! exacteſt traits of Body or of Mind, RIPE 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If QuzenszeRRy to ſtrip there's no compelling, 
Tis from a Handmaid we muſt take a Helen, 
From Peer or Biſhop tis no eaſy thing 195 
0 draw the Man who. loves his God, or King: | 


Ours of 
in the 
e never 
ured by 
| make 
which, 


» of the 
Pp ſhew, 
Paſſion Nores. 


Or even 


of that Ver. 181, One certain Portrait—Thbe Same for 
e ele ver —) This is entirely ironical ; and conveys under 
es have Bt this general moral truth, that there is, in life, no 
ern, the ach thing as a perfect character; ſo that the fatire 
as litie alls not on any particular Character, or Station; but 
he fon pn the Chara#er-maker only. See Note on vet. 78. 
down al Dialogue 1738. | 
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Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail 
From honeſt Mah'met, or plain Parſon Hale, 

Zut grant, in Public, Men ſometimes are ſhown, 
A Woman's ſeen in Private Life alone: 2200 


Tour 
Bred t. 


nere, 


 _VarIlaTtloNs, 


After ver. 198. in the MS. | p | In 
Fain I'd in Fulvia ſpy the tender Wife; 


I cannot proye it on her, for my life: n Wo 
And, for a noble pride, I bluſk no leſs,” 500 hoſe, 
Inſtead of Berenice to think on Beſs.” © + he lo! 


Thus while immortal Cibber only ſingns 
(As * and H preach) for queens and kings, 
The nymph, that n&er read Milton's mighty line, N vez 
May, if ſhe love, and merit verſe, have mine, In f 
The Poet ſuppoſes it, not to he the love of verſe, Tn \ 
but of the faſhion, which engages the Ladies in the 
pretty amuſement of reading Milton. He therefore 
promiſes that the Fair One, who is without Ac 
TATION, and loves that ſort of moral poetty which 
moſt effeQually eradicates this ridiculous vice, hal 
have his verſe, to make her amends for her unfaſhion- 
able modeſty. 


44, A 
re ſtill 1 
ly ini 
Ver. 
here 1 


rr m of 
Vr R. 198. Mah met, ſervant to the late King, ſaid 7 39" 
to be the ſon of a Turkiſh Baſſa, whom he took 2 ſe 


| „of te: 
05 . of Buda, and conſtantly kept about his per ene. 

Ve R. 198, Dr. Stephen Hale; not more eſftimable "my 
for his uſeful diſcoveries as a natural Philoſopher, than a 8 


natura 
N be e 
E R. 20 
rlicula 
an thoſ 


gener. 


Von is 


for = exemplary life and paſtoral charity as a pariſh 
ere be ee, ee 
; VI Ek. 199. But grant, in Public, &c.] In the fo 
mer Editions, between this and the foregoing lines, 4 
want of Connexion might be perceived; occaſioned by 
the omiſſion of certain Examples und 7Hluftrations u 
"the Maxims laid down; and though ſome of thet 
haye ſince been found, viz, the Characters of Phils 
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Our bolder Talents in full light difplay'd ; 

Your Vir tues open faireſt in the ſhade. 

red to diſguiſe, in Public *tis-you hide; 

here, none diſtinguiſh twixt' your Shame or Pride, 
eakneſs or Delicacy ;'all'ſo nice, | 
hat each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice. 

In Men, we various Ruling Paſſions find; 
Women, two almoſt divide the kind; 

hoſe, only fix*d, they firſt or laſt obey, 

he love of Pleaſure, and the love of Sway. 210 


r. II, 


200 


 VarIaTloNs. 


Ugs, 


u line, I Ver. 207. in the firſt Edition, 
ae, In ſev'ral Men we ſey'ral Paſſions find; 
Bums In Women two almoſt divide the Kind. 
| | 
* — NoTzs. 
which de, Atoſſa, Cloe, and ſome verſes following, others 
e, ſhall e fill wanting, nor can we anſwer that theſe are ex- 
faſhion ly inferted, P. - 
Ver, 203. Bred to diſguiſe, in Public "tis you hide ;] 
here is ſomething apparently exceptionable in the 
10 Kit un of this aſſertion, which makes their diſguiin 
ag: public the natural effect of their being bred to diſ- 
Lt 4 iſe : but if we conſider that fe male education is the 
hit pe tof E , not to be but to appear, we ſhall have 
reaſon to find fault with the exaQtneſs of the ex- 
ſtimable my | | : 
1er, than t R. 206 That each may ſeem a 4 tue, or a Vice.] 
a pariſh vr women are taught virtue ſo artificially, and vice 
naturally, that in the nice exerciſe of them, they 
the #6” be eaſily miſtaken for one another. | 
Vines . 20). The former part having ſhewn, that the 
"ned by rticular Characters of Women are mote various 
Aion Un thoſe of Men, it is nevertheleſs obſerved, that 


of thek general Characteriſtic of the ſex, as to the ruling 
of Phils Mon is more uniform, P. 
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That, Nature gives; and where the lefſon taught 
Is but to pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault? 
Experience, this; by Man's oppreſſion curſt, 

They ſeek the ſecond not to loſe the firſt, 

Men, ſome to Bus'neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take; 
But ev'ry Woman is at heart a Rake: 216 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife; 

But ev'ry Lady would be Queen for life. 


Nores. 


VER. 211. This is occaſioned partly by their Ma- 
ture, partly by their Education, and in ſome degree 
by Neceffity, P. | 

Ver. 211, 212.—and auhere the leſſon taught 

| Is but to'pleaſe, can, c.] 

The delicacy of the Poet's addreſs is here obſervable, 
in his manner of informing us what this pleaſure is, 
which makes one of the two objects of Women's ul. 
ing paſhon, He does it in an ironical apology for it, 
arifing trom its being a pleaſure of the beneficent and 
communicative kind, and not merely felfiih, like thoſe 
which the other ſex generally purſues. 

Ve R. 213. Experience, this, ©c.] The ironicalaps- 
logy continued: that the ſecond is, as it were, forced 
upon them by the tyranny and oppreſſion of Man, 1 
order to ſecure the firſt. 

Ver. 216. But ew'ry Woman is at beart a Rake. 
This line has given offence; but in behalf of the 
Poet we may obſerve, that what he ſays amounts only 
to this, Some men take to buſineſs, ſoine to plex: 
o ſure; but every woman would willingly make plec- 
„ ſure her buſineſs ;* which being the proper per: 
phraſis of a Rake, he uſes that word, but of cout 
includes in it no more of the Rake's ill qualities tha 
is implied in this definition, of ove who makes ples 


ſure his buſineſs, 
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Yet mark the fate of a whole Sex of Queens! 4 
Pow'r all their end, but Beauty all the means: 220 
In Youth they conquer, with fo wild a rage, 
As leaves them ſcarce a ſubject in their Age: 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam; 

No thought of peace or happineſs at home. 

But Wiſdom's triumph, is well-tim'd Retreat, 225 
As hard a ſcience to the Fair as Great! 

Beauties, like Tyrants, old and friendleſs grow n, 

Yet hate repoſe, and dread to be alone, 

Worn out in public, weary ev'ry eye, 

Nor leave one ſigh behind them when they die. 230 

Pleaſures the ſex, as children Birds, purſue, 

Still out of reach, yet never out of view; 

Sure, if they catch, to ſpoil the Toy at moſt, 

To cover flying, and regret when loft : 

At laſt, to follies Vouth could ſcarce defend, 235 
It grows their Age's prudence to pretend; 

Aſham'd to own they gave delight before, 

Reduc'd to feign it, when they give no more : 

As Hags hold Sabbaths leſs for joy than ſpight, 

do theſe their merry, miſerable Night; 240 
Still round and round the Ghoſts of Beauty glide, 

And haunt the places where their honour dy d. 

See how the World its Veterans rewards ! 

A Youth of Frolics, an old Age of Cards; 

Fair to no purpoſe, artful to no end, 245 
Young without Lovers, old without a Friend 

A Fop their Paſſion, but their Prize a Sot, 

Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot! 


Norzs. 


Ver, 219. What are the Aas and the Fate of f thi 


ſex I. As to Power. 
Ve. 231, 


II. As to Pleaſure, P. 
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Ee. II. 

Ah! Friend! to dazzle let the Vain deſign; 240 Scene 
To raiſe the Thought, and touch the Heart, be thiv WI And u 
That Charm ſhall grow while what fatigues the Rig Oh 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing: Can m 
So when the Sun's broad beam has tir d the fight, She w 
All mild aſcends the Moon's more ſober light, dighs 
5 | She, 
Nores. Or, it 

Vzx. 249. Advice for their true Intereſt, P. Charn 


Ven. 253. So when the Sun's broad beam, Cc] \«th: 
One of the great beauties obſervable in the Poets ma- let F. 
nagement of his f{militudes, is the ceremonious n.: 1:4. 
PARATION he makes for them, in gradually raiſing 


the imagery of them in the lines preceding, by the il leer 
uſe of terms taken from the ſubject of — ; And N 
« while that fatiguer the Ring, Ant 

&« Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing: Wom: 
80 when the Sun,” &c. Heay” 
And the civil diſmiſſion he gives them by the conti- WM Its!aft 
nuance of the ſame terms, as in the following lines, picks 


« Oh! bleſt with temper, whoſe unclauded ray,” &, Lour 


Whereby the colouring or the imagery gradually WW Blend: 
dawns, to make way for the luſtre of its introduction, WW Your 
and as gradually decays, to give place to other f- Refer; 


res; and the reader is never offended with the ſud- Wl c,,.., 
= production, or abrupt diſappearance of them. | 
Another inſtance of the ſame kind we have in the be- 
ginning of this epiſtle: | 

Chuſe a firm cloud before it fall, and in it which 
„Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. hun. 
% Rufa, whoſe eye quick-glancing o'er the Park, Ve 


« Attrads each light gay Meteor of a Spark.” &c. with t 
But this preparation ſhould be made with much del: toet's 
cacy. For if, as in the ficſt inſtance, the Poet hed WW cumſt 
aid, glares and ſets, inſtead of Haunts and goes down, i //er, 

the ſimile, from being agreeably prepared, had been I quain! 
diſguſtingly foreſtalled. The reaſon is, that the ideas I did, a 
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Serene in Virgin Modeſty the ſhines, 3 Þ 255 
And unobſerv'd the glaring Orb declines; ade 
Oh! bleſt with Temper, whoſe unclouded ray 
Can maketo-morrow'eheatful as to-day; 
the who can love à Siſter's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a Daughter with unwounded ear; 260 
the, who ne'er anſwers till a Huſband cools,  - | 
Or, if ſhe rules him, never ſhows ſhe rules; 
P. Charms by accepting, by ſubmitting ways,” 
„ Oc) WI Yet has her humour moſt, when ſhe obeys; 
t's ma- ¶ Let Fops or Fortune fly which way they will; 265 
'S k- Diſdains all loſs of Tickets, or Codille; 
Spleen, Vapours, or Small- pox, above them all, 
And Miftreſs of herſelf, tho China fall. 10 
And yet, believe me, good as well as il, 
ling: Woman's at beſt a Contradiction ſtill. 270 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
conti · ls laſt beſt work, but forms à ſofter Man; 
nes, picks from each ſex, to make the Fav'rite blett, 
y,” Ke. Your love of Pleaſure, our defire of Reſt: 
dually WY Blends, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 225 
uction, . Your Taſte of Follies, with our, Scom of Pools: 
her f- Reſerve with Frankneſs, Art with Truth ally d. 
dae Courage with Softneſe, Modeſty with Pride: 


be be Norxs. 

' which a are raiſed by the terms faunting and going 
unute, BY 45207, are not confined to the glare of my Hrs Sun. 
rk, Ver; 269. The picture of an eſtimable woman, 


&c. with the beſt kind of contrarieties, created out of the 
u deli- Foet's imagination: who therefore feigned thoſe cir- 
et hed WM cumftances of a huſband, a daughter, and love for a 
down, WW fer, to prevent her being miſtaken for any of his ac- 
| been WM quaintance. And having thus made his Woman, he 
» ideas did, as the ancient Poets were wont, when they had 
ö made their Muſe, invoke, and addreſs his poem to, her. 
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Fird Principies, with Fancy ever new.) 


Shakes all together, and produce Vou. 2280 
Be this a Woman's Fame: with this unbleſt, 

Toaſts live a ſcorn, and Queens may die a jeſt. 

This Phœbus promis'd (I forget the year) 

When thoſe blue eyes firſt open'd on the ſphere; 

Aſcendant Phœbus watch'd that hour with care, | 

Averted half your Parents' ſimple Pray'r; 286 

And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf 

That buys your Sex a Tyrant o'er itſelf. 

The gen rous God, who Wit and Gold refines, 

And ripens Spirits as he ripens Mines, 29% AL! 

Kept Droſs for Ducheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 

To you gave Senſe, Good-humour, and a Poet. 


NOTES. 

Ver. 285, &c. {2 

Aſcendant Phoebus watch'd that ** isi care, 

Averted half your Parents fomple Pray'r ; 

And gave you Beauty, but deny'd the Pelf] 
The Poet concludes his epiſtle with a fine Meral, 
which, deſerves the ſerious attention of the public: | 
is this, that all the extravagancies of theſe wiciny 
characters here deſcribed, are much inflamed by i 
wrong education, hinted at in Ver, 203 3 and that 
even the beft are rather ſecured by a good natural 
than by the prudence and providence of parents 
Which obſervation is conveyed under the ſublim 
claſſical machinery of Phoebus in the aſcendant 
watching the natal hour of his favorite, and avertiq 
the ill fe of her parents miſtaken fondneſs: Fa 
Phoebus, as the God of Wit, confers genius; and, 
as one of the aſtronomical influences; defeats the ad- 
ventitious bias of education. 

In concluſion, the great Moral from boch theſe 
epiſtles together is, that the two rareft things in al 
nature are a DISINTBR&STED Man, and a x 480 
ABLE Woman, 
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MORAL ESSAYS. 


EPISTLE IL 


T O 


ALLEN LORD BATHURST. 


A G U 


Of the Uſe of RICHES. 


THAT it is known to few, moſt falling into 


one of the extremes, Avarice or Profuſion, ver. 1, 
ec. The Point diſcuſſed, whether the invention of 
Money has been more commodious, or pernicious to 
Mankind, ver. 21 to 79. That Riches either to the 
Avaricious or the Prodigal, cannot afford Happi- 
neſs, ſcarcely Neceſſaries, ver. 89 to 160, That 
Avarice is an abſolute Frenzy, without an End or 
Purpoſe, ver. 113, &c. 152. Conjectures about the 
Motives of Awaricious Men, ver. 121 to 153. That 
the conduct of Men, with reſped to Riches, can only 
be accounted for by the OxDzr or ProvIDencCE, 
which works the general Good out of Extremes, 
and brings all to its great End by perpetual Revo- 
lutions, ver, 161 to 178, How a Miſer ads upon 


Principles which appear to him reaſonable, ver. 
Vor. III. N 
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a Prodigal does the ſame, ver. 199, 
The Fug” ak pe” true Uſe of Riches, ver. 
219. The Man of Roſs, ver. 250, The fate of 
the Profuſe and the Covetous, in ?o examples; 
Both miſerable in Life and in Death, ver. 300, &c. 
The Story of Sir Balaam, ver. 339 to the End. 
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p. H O ſhall decide, when Doctors difagree, 
And ſoundeſt Caſuiſts doubt, like you and 
me? 
You hold the word, from Jove to Momus giv'n, 
That Man was made the ſtanding Jeſt of Heav'n; 


CoMMENTARY. 


ErisrLE III.] This Epiſtle was written after a 
violent out- cry againſt the Author, on a ſuppoſition 
that he had ridiculed a worthy nobleman merely for 
his wrong taſte. He juſtified himſelf upon that ar- 
ticle in a letter to the Earl of Burlington ;. at the end 
f which are theſe words: I have learnt that there 
„ate ſome who would rather be wicked than ridicu- 
* lous; and therefore it may be fafer to attack vices 
than follies, I will therefore leave my betters in 
the quiet poſſeſſion of their idols, their groves, and 
' their high places, and change my ſubject from their 
' pride to their meanneſs, from their vanities to their 
' miſeries ; and as the only certain way to avoid 
miſconſtructions, to leſſen offence, and not to mul- 
' tiply ill natured applications, I may probably, in 
my next, make uſe of real names inſtead of fictiti- 
' ous ones.“ P. 

Ve k. 1. Who ſhall decide, Ec.) The addreſs of the 
n10dudtion (from ver, 1 to 21.) is remarkable: The 
cet repreſents himſelf, and the noble Lord, his friend, 
in a free converſation, philoſophizing on the final 
wſe of Riches ; and it proceeds by way of dialogue, 


Norte s: 


VII 3. Momus given,] Amongſt the earlieſt abuſes 

reaſon, one of the firſt was cavilling at Providence, 

tas, in thoſe days, 8 vice as well as virtue, 
2 
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And Gold but ſent to keep the fools in play, ; 
For ſome to heap, and ſome to throw away. 
But I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And ſurely, Heav'n and I are of a mind) 
Opine, that Nature, as in duty bound, 
Deep hid the ſhining miſchief under ground: 10 


COMMENTARY, 


which moſt writers have employed to hide the want of 
method; our Author uſes it only to ſoften and en- 
liven the dryneſs and ſeverity of it. You (fays the 
Poet) 


—* hold the word from Jove to Momus given,— 
But I, who think more highly of our kind,— 
« Opine, that Nature,” &c. , 


As much as to fay, ** You, my Lord, hold the ſub- 
je& we are upon, as fit only for SaTIRE ; I, on the 
contrary, eſteem it among the 1 =5 points of Philo- 
ſophy, and profound Er HIcs: But as we both agree 
in the main Principle, that Riches avere not given fir 


Norzs. 

had its Patron- God, Mo mus came to be put at the 
head of the old Free-thinkers, Him, the Mytholo- 
gilts very ingeniouſly made the Son of Sleep and 
Night; and fo, conſequently, half-brother to Dulneſi 
But having been much employed, in after times, by 
the Greek Satiriſts, he came at laſt to paſs for a Wit; 
as many a Buffoon with the like pretenſions has done 
ſince : and under this Character he is to be confidered 
in the place before us. 

VX X. 9. Opine, ] A term appropriated to contre- 
verſy and high debate. 

Ve R. ib. hat Nature, as in duty bound, ] This 
though ludicrouſly, is yet carefully expreſſed ; to 
ſhew, that, by Nature, the Poet meant, not the God 


of nature, but the inſtrument and ſubſtitute of his 


providence. 
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But when by Man's audacious labour won, 
Flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the Sun, 
Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two forts of Men, 
To ſquander Theſe, and Thoſe to hide agen. 
Like Doctors thus, when much diſpute has paſt, 
We find our tenets juſt the ſame at laſt, 16 
Both fairly owning, Riches, in effect, 
No grace of Heav'n or token of th! Elect; 
Giv'n to the Fool, the Mad, the Vain, the Evil, 
To Ward, to Waters, Charters, and the Devil. 20 


COMMENTARY. 


the reward of Virtue, but for wery different purpoſes 
(See Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv.) let us compromiſe the 
matter, and conſider the ſubject both under your idea 
and mine conjointly, i. e. Satirically and Philoſophi- 
cally,” —And this, in fat, we ſhall find to be the 
true character of this poem; which is of a Species 
peculiar to itſelf ; partaking equally of the nature 
of his Ethic Epiſtles and of his Satires, juſt as the 
beſt pieces of Lucian aroſe from a combination of 
the Dialogues of Plato, and the Scenes of Ariſtopha- 
nes, This | will be neceſſary to carry with us, if 
we would ſee either the avit or the reaſoning of this 
epiſtle in their true light. 


NorkEs. 


Ve R. 12. Flam'd forth this rival to its Sire, the 
Jun,] The rival of its Sire in brightneſs, and in its 
power of drawing mankind into error and deluſion ; 
the two firſt idols of the world, religious and moral, 
being the Su wv and GoLD. 

Ver. 20. Joun Warp of Hackney, Eſq; Member 
of Parliament, being proſecuted by the Ducheſs of 
Buckingham, and convicted of Forgery, was firſt ex- 
pelled the Houſe, and then ſtood on the pillory on the 
17th of March, 1727. He was ſuſpeQed of joining 
aa Conveyance with _ John Blunt, to ſecrete fifty 
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B. What Nature wants, commodious Gold beſtow, 
»Tis thus we eat the bread another ſows. 


; CoMMENTARY, . 


Vr R. 21. What Nature wants, c.] Having thus 
fettled the terms of the debate, before he comes to the 
main queſtion the Uſe of Riches, it was neceſſary to 
diſcuſs a previous one, whether, indeed, they be, upon 
the whole, u/eful to mankind or not; (which he does 


Nor ESV. 


thouſand pounds of that Director's Eſtate, forfeited to 
the South-Sea company by Act of Parliament. The 
Company recovered the fifty thouſand pounds againſt 
Ward; but he ſet up prior conveyances of his real 
eſtate to his brother and ſon, and concealed all his 
perſonal, which was computed to be one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, Theſe conveyances being 
alſo ſet aſide by a bill in Chancery, Ward was impri- 
ſoned, and hazarded the forfeiture of his life, by not 
giving in his effects till the laſt day, which was that 
of his examination, During his confinement, bis 
amuſement was to give poiſon to dogs and cats, and 
ſee them expire by ſlower or quicker totments. To 
ſum up the worth of this gentleman, at the ſeveral 
era's of his life; At his ſtanding in the Pillory, he 
was worth above two hundred thouſand Sor © at 
his commitment to Priſon, he was worth one hundred 
and fifty thouſand ; but has been ſince ſo far dimi- 
niſhed in his reputation, as to be thought a wor/e 
man by fifty or fixty thouſand, P. 

FR. CHART RES, a man infamous for all manner of 
vices. When he was an enſign in the army, he was 
drummed out of the regiment for a cheat; he was 
next baniſhed Bruſſels, ard drummed out of Ghent, 
on the ſame account, After a hundred tricks at the 
gaming-table, he took to lending of money at exot- 
bitant intereſt and on great praniies, acCE 
premium, intereſt and capital into a new capital, an 
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p. But how unequal it beſtows, obſerve, 
"Tis thus we riot, while, who ſow it, ſtarve : 


* 


COMMENTARY. 


from ver. 20 to 77.) It is commonly obſerved, ſays 
ke, (from vet. 20 to 35.) That geld moſt commodi- 


 Nores. 

ſeizing to a minute when the payments became due ; 
ina word, by a conſtant attention to the vices, wants, 
and follies of mankind, he acquired an immenſe for- 
tune, His houſe was a perpetual bawdy-houſe, He 
was twice condemned for rapes, and pardoned ; but 
the laſt time not without impriſonment in Newgate, 
and large confiſcations. He died in Scotland in 1731, 
aged 62. The populace at his funeral raiſed a great 
riot, almoſt tore the body out of the coffin, and caft 
dead dogs, £c, into the grave along with it. The 
following Epitaph contains his character very juſtly 
dawn by Dr, Arbuthnot : | 


HERE continueth to rot 
The Body of FRANCIS CHARTRES, 
Who, with an 1INFLEXIBLE CONSTANCY, 
and INIMITABLE UNIToZMIT of Life, 
PERSIS TED, 
In ſpite of ACE and InrixmiIT1ESs, 
In the Practice of EVER Y Human Vice ; 
Excepting PRoDIGALITY and Hvrocgis v: 
His inſatiable Avarxice exempted him from the firſt, 
His matchleſs Iur up ENCE from the ſecond, 
Nor was he more fingular 
in the undeviating Pravity ot his Manners, 
Than ſucceſsful 
in Accumulating WEALTH; 
For, without TRADE or PRorFEsSION, 
Without TrxusT of PusBLic Money, 
And without Bx1B:-woORTHY SERVICE, 
He acquired, or more properly created, 
A MinisTERIAL ESTATE, 
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Er. III. 
What Nature wants (a phraſe I much diſtruſt) 25 
Extends to Luxury, extends to Luſt : 
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COMMENTARY. 


_ ouſly ſupplies the wan of Nature : Let us firſt con- 
der the propoſition in general, both in Marr: 


* and EXPRESSION} I. As it regards the ſupply. 


Nores. - 
He was the only Perſon of his Time, 
Who could chEAT without the Maſk of Howesry, 
Retain his Primeval Mzannxess 
When poſſeſſed of TEN THOUSANVD a Year, 
And having daily deſerved the GiB tr for what he did 
Was at laſt condemned to it for what he could not do. 
| Oh indignant Reader ! | 
Think not his Life uſeleſs to Mankind ! 
PROVIůD ENS connived at his execrable Deſigns, 
To give to Aﬀter-ages 

A conſpicuous Prxoor and Ex Ar LR, 

Of how ſmall Eſtimation is ExoxpBiTanT WeaLtyH 
In the Sight of G OD, 

By his beſtowing it on the moſt UumworTHavy of ALL MonTAL, 
This Gentleman was worth ſeven thouſand pound: 
a year eſtate in Land, and about ene hundred thou- 
ſand in Money. P. 
Mr. War RS, the third of theſe worthies, was a 
man no ways reſembling the former in his military, 
but extremely ſo in his civil capacity; bis great for- 
tune having been raiſed by the like diligent attend- 
ance on the neceſſitĩies of others, But this gentle- 
man's hiſtory muſt be deferred till his death, when 
his worth may be known more certainly. P. 

Ver. 20.—Chartres and the Dewil.] Alluding to 
the vulgar opinion, that all mine, of metal and ſnbter- 
raneous treaſures ate in the guard of the Devil: which 
ſeems to have taken its riſe from the pagan fable of 
Plutus the God of Riches. WP + 

Ver. 21. What Nature wants commodious Gold 
beſiows,)] The epithet commodious gives us the very 
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Uſeful, I grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark Aſſaſſin hires. 


COMMENTARY. | 

« and this we ſhall find to be very unequal: 2. As it 
© regards the wants; and theſe, we ſhall ſee, are 
« yery ambiguous z under that term, all our fantaſtic 
© and imaginary, as well as real wants being com- 
« prized, Hitherto the uſe is not very apparent, Let 
«us in the ſecond place, therefore, conſider the pro- 
« noſition in particular, or how Gold ſupplies the 
„wants of nature both in private and public life: 
. As to private ; it aids us, indeed, to ſupport life; 
« hut, at the ſame time it hires the aſſaſſin. 2. As to 
« Society z it may procure friendihips and extend 
rade; but it allures robbers, and corrupts our ac- 
* quaintance. 3. As to Government ; it pays the 
guards neceſſary for the ſupport of public liberty; 
but it may, with the ſame eaſe, bribe a Senate to 
* overturn it.“ | 

The matter,. therefore, being thus problematical, 
the Poet, inſtead of formally balancing between the 
good and ill, chuſes to leave this previous Queſtion 
undetermined (as Tacitus had done before him; 
where, ſpeaking of the ancient Germans, he ſays, Ar- 
gentum et aurum propitii aut irati Dit negaverint 
{ubito ;) and falls at once upon what he eſteems the 
wincipal of theſe abuſes, public Corruption, 

For having in the laſt inſtance, of the Uſe of Riches 
u Government, ſpoken of wenal Senates, he goes on 
o lament the miſchief as deſperate and remedileſs ; 
bold, by its power to corrupt with Secrecy, defeating 


Nores. 


proper idea of a Bawd or Pander; and this thought 


rocuced the two following lines, which were in all 
ie former editions, but, for their bad reaſoning, 
mitted : 

And if we count amongſt the needs of life 

** Another's Toll, "e not another's Wife?“ 


5 
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Ee. Il 
B. Trade it may help, Society extend. | 


Ep. I 


P. But lures the Pyrate, and corrupts the Friend, 30 In vai 
B. It raiſes armies in a Nation's aid. ſect 
P. But bribes a Senate, and the Land's betray'd, —_ 
| COMMENTARY. 
all the efforts of public ſpirit, whether exerted in the 
courage of Heroes, or in the wiſdom of Patriots, Ven 


It is true, indeed, (continues the Poet, from ver, 3 model 
to 49.) the very weight of the bribe has ſometime; WI equive 
detected the corruption: i ſtowe⸗ 


From the crack d bag the dropping Guinea ſpoke,” &c, . 
But this inconvenience was ſoon repaired, by the in. * 1 * 
vention of paper credit > whoſe dreadful effects on 1 
public Liberty he deſcribes in all the colouring of his 
poetry, heightened by the warmeſt concern for virtue; 


which now makes him willing to give up, as it were, 


which 
the op 


the previous queſtion, in a paſſionate with (from ver, WW Jeſt 
48 to 59.) for the return of that incumbrance atten- - Ve: 
dint on public Corruption, before the ſo common uſe 4 
of money, lace 
And pleaſed with this flattering idea, he goes on Wl © 
(from ver. 58 to 77.) to ſhew the other advantages Wi © the 
which would accrue from riches only in kind ; theſe been te 
are, that neither Awvarice could contrive to hoard, our 
nor Prodigality to laviſh, in ſo mad and boundleſs Ver 
manner as they do at preſent, Here he ſhews parti- 1 it 
cularly, in a fine ironical deſcription of the embarras A to 
on Gaming, how naturally it tends to eradicate that the bac 
execrable vice. 7 Where 
But this whole Digreſſion (from ver. 34 to 77.) has burſtin 
another very uncommon beauty; for, at the ſame Wil Si 
time that it ariſes naturally from the /af? conſideration, Wil . part) 
in the debate of the previous gueſtion, it denounces, Wi , by tk 
in our entrance on the main gueſtion, the principal : they 
topics intended to be employed for the dilucidation of : _ 
it; namely AvARICE, Pxoruslon, and PusLicY. 4 
Coxxur rio. e g 
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ln vain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave; 

If ſecret Gold ſap on from knave to knave. 

Once we confeſs, beneath the Patriot's cloak, 35 
From the crack'd bag the dropping Guinea ſpoke, 


281 


NOTES. 


Ven. 33,—and Patriots rave ;] The character of 
modern patriots was, in the opinion of our Poet, very 
equivocal ; as the name was undiſtinguiſhingly be- 
ſtowed on every one who was in oppoſition to the 
court ; of this he gives a hint in ver, 139. of this 
epiſtle. And agreeable to theſe ſentiments in the 
equivocal turn of his expreſſion here, 
In vain—may Patriots rave ;” 

which they may do either in earneſt or in jeſt ; and in 
the opinion of Sempronius in the play, it is beſt done 
in jeſt. | : 

Ve R. 34. If ſecret Gold ſap on from knave to knave.] 
The expreſſion is fine, and gives us the image of a 
Place inveſted ; where the approaches are made by 
communications, which ſupport one another : juſt 
23 the connexions amongſt knaves, after they have 
been taken in by a ſtate- engineer, ſerve to ſcreen and 
encourage each other's private corruptions. 

Ve k. 45.— Beneath the Patriots cloak,] This is a 
true ſtory, which happened in the reign of William 
ll. to an unſuſpeRed old Patriot, who coming out at 
the back-door from having been cloſetted by the King, 
where he had received a large bag of Guineas, the 
burſting of the bag diſcovered his buſineſs there, P. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, the wiſeſt man of the 
party, (the Tories) died before the laſt Seſſion ; and, 
* by their conduct after his death, it appeared that 
"they wanted his direction: He had been at the 
head of the oppoſition that was made in the 
*laſt reign, from the 2 to the end; but 
che gave up many points of great importance in 
* the critical minute; for which I have good reaſon 
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And jingling down the back-ſtairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a Rogue as you.” 
Bleſt paper-credit ! laſt and beſt ſupply ! 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 40 
Gold imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings ; 
A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army o'er, 
Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Shore ; 
A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 45 
Our fates and fortunes, as the winds ſhall blow : 
Pregnant with thouſand flits the Scrap unſeen, 
And filent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 

Oh ! that ſuch bulky Bribes as all might ſee, 
Still, of old, incumber'd Villainy ! 50 


VarIlaTIONS. 


After ver. 50, in the MS 
To break a truſt were Peter brib'd with wine, 
Peter! twould poſe as wife a head as thine. 


NorTtes. 


„ to believe that he had twelve thouſand pounds 
from the late King, at different times.” Burnet 
under the year 1705, 

Ver. 42.—fetch or carry kings ;] In our Author's 
time, many Princes had been Ent about the world, 
and great changes of Kings projected in Europe, 
The partition treaty bad diſpoſed of Spain; France 
had ſet up a King for * who was ſent to Scot- 
land and back again; King Staniſlaus was ſent to 
Poland, and back again; the Duke of Anjou was 
ſent to Spain, and Don Carlos to Italy. P. 

Ven. 44. Or ſhip off Senates to a diſtant Shore | 
Alludes to ſeveral Miniſters, Counſellors, and Pa- 
triots baniſhed in our times to Siberia, and to that 


MORE GLORIOUS FATE of the ParLiamenrTt of 


PARIS, baniſhed to Pontoiſe in the year 1720, P. 
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Could France or Rome divert our brave deſigns, 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than Knights and Squires con- 
found, 

Or water all the Quorum ten miles round? 
AStateſman's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would ſpoil ! 
« Sir, Spain has ſent a thouſand jars of oil; 56 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door; 
« A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” 

Poor Avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could Profuſion ſquander all in kind. 60 
Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig fo wild, and mien ſo max d, 
Pity miſtakes for ſome poor tradeſman craz'd, 
Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? 66 


NorTEs. 


Ver, 47. Pregnant with thouſands flits: the Scrap 
»:/cen,] The imagery is very ſublime, and alludes te 
the courſe of a deſtroying peſtilence. The Pfalmiſt, 
in his expreſſion of the Peftilence that - walketh in 
darkneſs, ſupplied him with the grandeur of his idea. 

VeR. 62, Some Milers of great wealth, proprietors 
of the coal- mines, had entered at this time into an 
Aſſociation to keep up coals to an extravagant price, 
whereby the poor were reduced almoſt to ſtarve, till 
one of them taking the advantage of underſelling the 
reſt, defeated the deſigg One of theſe Miſers was 
oo ten thouſand, another ſeven thouſand a year. 


Ve. 65. Colepepper,]Sir WILLIAM CoLEPpeppes, 
Bart. a Perſon of an ancient family, and ample for- 
tune, without one other quality of a Gentleman, who, 
ater ruining himſelf at the Gaming-table, paſt the 
reſt of his days in ſitting there to fee the ruin of 
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His Grace will game: to White's a Bull be led, 
With ſpurning heels and with a butting head. 

To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, 

Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 70 
Shall then Uxorio, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 

Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady weep ? 
Or ſoft Adonis, ſo perfum'd and fine, 

Drive to St. James's a whole herd of ſwine ? 

Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, 

To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille ! 
Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a world we fall, 
What ſay you? B. Say? Why take it, Gold and all. 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 97, Since then, c.] In the former Editions, 
Well then, fince with the world we ſtand or fall, 
Come take it as we find it, Gold and all. 


COMMENTARY. | 

Ver. 77. Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a world, Ac. 
Having thus ironically deſcribed the incumbrance 
which the want of money would occaſion to all cri- 
minal exceſſes by the abuſe of Riches, particularly 
to Gaming, which being now become of public con- 
cern, he affects much regard to: . 

Oh filthy check on all induſtrious ſkill, 

To ſpoil the nation's laſt great trade, Quadrille!” 
he diſmiſſes the previous queſtion without deciding on 
it, in the ſame ironical manner, 

* Since then, my Lord, on ſuch a world we fall, 

« What ſay you? Say? Why take it, Gold and all. 
That is, ſince for theſe great purpoſes we muſt have 
Money, let us now ſeriouſly inquire into its true uſe, 


Nores. 
others; preferring to ſubſiſt upon borrowing and 
begging, rather than to enter into any reputable me- 
thod of life, and refuſing a poſt in the army which 
was offered him, P, 
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P. What Riches give us let us then enquire : 
Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more? P. Meat, 
Clothes, and Fire. 80 
s this too little ? would you more than live? 
Alas! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 


CoMMENTARY. 


VI R. 79. What Riches give us, &c.] He examines 
therefore in the fir/ place (from ver. 78 to 97.) I, Of 
what uſe Riches are to ourſelves : 

« What Riches give us let us then enquire : 

« Meat, Fire, and Clothes, What more? Meat, 

Clothes, and Fire,” 

The mere turn of the Expreſſion, without further rea- 
ſoning, ſhews that all the infinite ways of ſpending 
in ourſelves, contrived in the inſolence of wealth, by 
thoſe who would more than live, are only theſe three 
things diverſified throughout every wearied mode of 
luxury and wantonneſs. 

Yet as little of this is (adds the Poet from ver. 81 to 
85.) it is only to be had by the moderate uſe of riches ; 
Avarice and Profuſion not allowing the poſſeſſors of 
the moſt exorbitant wealth even this little : 

„Alas l 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 

„Alas! 'tis more than (all his viſions paſt) 

« Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt!” 
But what is it you would expect them to give? con- 
tinues the Poet (from ver. 84 to 91.) Would you 
have them capable of reſtoring thoſe real bleſſin 
which men have loſt by their vices or their villamies ; 


NorzZVSV»s . 


Ves. 82. Turner] One who, being poſſeſſed of 
three hundred thouſand pounds, laid down his Coach, 
becauſe Intereſt was reduced from five to four per cent. 
and then put ſeventy thouſand into the Charitable 
Corporation for better Intereſt ; which ſum having 
lot, he took it ſo much to heart, that he kept his 
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Alas ! 'tis more than (all his Viſions paſt) 
Unhappy Wharton, waking found at laſt! 


COMMENTARY. 


or of ſatisfying thoſe imaginary ones, which they have 
gotten by their irregular paſſions? Though they 
were; with what face could Japhet demand his for- 
feit noſe and ears? Or in what language could Narſes 
aſk for the gratification of appetites which Nature 
never gave? | 

But now admit, purſues our Author (from ver. go 
to 97.) that wealth might, in ſome caſes, alleviate the 
.unmerited miſeries of life, by procuring medicines 
both for the mind and body ; it is not to be thought 
that it ſhould operate like a charm, while only worn 
about one: Yet this, theſe poor men of pelf expect 
from it ; while Awarice on the one hand, withholds 
them from giving at all, even to the Doctor in extre- 
mity; or Vanity diverts the donation from a Friend 
in life; to t 
death, It is true, Riches might beſtow the greateſt 
of all bleſſings, a virtuous conſciouſneſs of our hav- 
ing employed them as becomes the ſubſtitutes of Pro- 


wvidence, 
To eaſe or emulate the care of Heaven,“ ver 230. 


in acts of BENEFICENCE and CRHARIT Y; and this 
uſe is next to be conſidered. | 


NorTes. 


chamber ever after. It is thought he would not have 
outlived it, but that he was heir to another conſide- 
rable eſtate, which he daily expected, and that by 
this courſe of life he ſaved both clothes and all other 
expences, P. 

Vs R. 84, Unhappy Wharton,] A Nobleman of 
great qualities, but as unfortunate in the application 
of them, as if they had been vices and follies. See his 


Character in the firſt Epiſtle, P. 


Ex. III. * 
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What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs; 85 
To Chartres, Vigour ; Japhet, Noſe and Ears ? 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 
lu Fulvia's buckle eaſe the throbs below: 
"50 Or heal, old Narſes, thy obſcener ail, 


de) I Vith all thi embroid'ry plaiſter d at thy tail ? 
4 They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend) 


ture Give Harpax ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend; 
Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the life 
90 Of wretched Shylock, ſpite of Shylock's Wife: 


NorzEsSVs. 


vorn VI R. 85. Hophins,] A Citizen, whoſe rapacity ob- 
tained him the name of Vulture Hopkins, He lived 
olds worthleſs, but died worth three hundred thouſand 


tre- pounds, which he would give to no perſon living, 
lend but left it ſo as not to be inherited till after the ſe- 
their cond generation. His counſel repreſenting to him 
ateſt how many years it muſt be, before this could take 
hav- effect, that his money could only lie at intereſt all 
Pro- bat time, he expreſſed great joy thereat, and faid, 
„They would then be as long in _— as he 
30. had been in getting it,” But the Chancery after- 
this _ ſet aſide the will, and gave it to the heir at 
aw, P. 


Ver, 86. Japhet, Noſe and Ears.) Jarnr 
Crook, alias Sir Peter Stranger, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of thoſe parts, for having forged a convey- 


have ce of an eſtate to himſelf, upon which he took up 
* leveral thouſand pounds. He was at the ſame time 
N 


ſued in Chancery for having fraudulently obtained 
Will, by which he poſſeſſed another conſiderable 
Eſtate, in wrong of the brother of the deceaſed, 
y theſe means he was worth a great ſum, which (in 
eward for the ſmall loſs of his ears) he enjoyed in 
1ſon till his death, and quietly left to his execu- 
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But thouſands die, without or this or that, 95 
Die, and endow 4 College, or a Cat. 
To fome, indeed, Heav'n grants the happier fate, 
T' enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. 

Perhaps you think the Poor, might have their part? 
Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from his heart: 


CoMMENTARY. 


VER. 97. To ſome, indeed, fc.) For now the Poet 
comes, in the ſecond place; to examine, II. Of what 
uſe Riches are to others ; which he teaches, as is his 
way throughout this poem, by the abuſe that ſtands 
oppoſed to it: Thus he ſhews (from ver. 96 to 10). 
that with regard to acts of beneficence, the utmoſi 
Heaven will grant to thoſe who ſo greatly abuſe its 
bleſſings, is either to enrich ſome favourite Baſtard, 
and ſo perpetuate their vice and infamy ; or elſe, con- 
trary to their intent, a legitimate Son they hated, and 


ſo expoſe to public ſcorn and ridicule, the defeat of 
their unnatural cruelty, But with regard to acts of 


charity, they are given up to fo reprobate a ſenſe, a 
to believe they are then ſeconding the deſigns of Hes 


ven, when they purſue the indigent with impteca- 
tions, or leave them in the midſt of their diſtreſſes un- 
_ relieved, as the common enemies of God and Man, 


Nor ESV. 
® 


Ver 96. Die, and endow a College er a Cat | A 
famous Ducheſs of R. in her laſt Will left conſider 


able legacies and annuities to her Cats, P. 


Ver, 100. Bond damns the Poor, Ec.) This epiſil 
as written in the year 1730, when a corporation 
was eſtabliſhed to lend money to the poor upon 

pledges, by the name of the Charitable Corporation; 
but the whole was turned only to an iniquitous me. 
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The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule | 

93 That ev'ry man in want is knave or fool: 101 
« God cannot love (ſays Blunt, with tearleſs eyes) 
The wretch he ſtarves”—and piouſly denies : 

But the good Biſhop, with a meeker air, — 

_ Admits, and leaves them, Providence's care. 


Nores. 


thod of enriching particular people, to the ruin of 
e Poet uch numbers, that it became a parliamentary concern 

to endeavour the relief of thoſe unhappy ſufferers 
and three of the managers, who were members of the 
ſtand WY houſe, were expelled. By the report of the Commit- 
107.) W's appointed to enquire into that iniquitous affair, it 
utmot Wippears, that when it was objected to the intended re- 
uſe its oval of the office, that the Poor, for whoſe uſe it was 
aftard, W**$ed, would be hurt by it, Bond one of the Directors, 
e, con- {WM'*plied, Damn the Poor, That Gods hates the 
" poor,” and, That every man in want is either 
" knave or foal,” Ec, were the genuine apothegms 
of ſome of the Perſons here mentioned. P. 


acts of 

-nſe, 138 Vn. 102. That ew'ry man in want is knave 
f Hea- ] None are more ſubje to be deluded by this 
rec. an miſtake, that Prudence dees all in human af- 
Tes un- ire, than thoſe who have been befriended by For- 


une, The reaſon is, that, in this ſituation, Prudence 
s never been brought to the teſt, nor Vanity ever 
notified, So that Prudence will be always ready 
take to herſelf what Fortune encourages Vanity to 
all her due. And then want of ſucceſs will, of 
durſe, be imputed to want of wit. 

Ver. 105. But the good Biſhop, c.] In the place 
f this imaginary Bifbep, and in the firſt Dialogue of 
38, the Poet had named a very worthy Perſon of 
edition, who for a courſe of many years had ſhined 
public ſtations much to the honour and advantage 
ls country, But being at once oppreſſed by po- 
var prejudice and a public cenſure, it was no won- 
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Fr IT 

Yet, to be juſt to theſe poor mei of pelf, 3 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himſelf: The © 
B Wh 

COMMENTARY. Muſt 

Ver, 107, Yet, to be juſt, Ec.) Having thus ſhew P Son 
the true uſe of Riches in a deſcription of the abuſe, Some 


and how that uſe is perpetually defeated by profi Mhy 
and avarice ; it was natural to enquire into the ſpring Heth 
and original of theſe vices; as the miſchiefs they o- 
caſion muſt be well underſtood, before they can be 
corrected. The diſpoſition of his matter, therefore 


now calls upon him to come to the Phileſophy of his 


ſubjet: And he examines particularly into the Me To 
rives of Avarice : But what is obſervable, be, Mg the 


along, ſatirically intermixes with the real motive, 
ſeveral imaginary ; and thoſe as wild as imagination 
could conceive. This, which at firſt fight might ſeer 
to vitiate the purpoſe of his philoſophical inquiry, i 
found, when duly conſidered, to have the higheſt art 
of deſign. His buſineſs, the reader ſees, was to prove 
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Jer. 155 


NorTEes. 
der, the Poet, to whom he was perſonally a ſtranger 


ſhould think hardly of him. I had the honour to val « | e(; 
well known to that truly illuftrious Perſon, and to bay 

greatly obliged by him, From my intimate know << ®* 
ledge of his character, I was fully perſuaded of h lng f 
innocence, and that he was unwarily drawn in by a pu — 
cel of infamous Cheats, to his great loſs of fortune: 1000 b 
well as reputation. At my requeſt and information ＋ we 
therefore, the Poet with much ſatisfaction retracted. et 
ſtruck out, in both places, his ill-grounded cenſut i arice! 
have fince had the pleaſure to underſtand, from a At le 
beſt authority, that theſe favourable ſentiments « * (So | 
him have of late been fully juſtified in the courſe oi” Shall 
ſome proceeding in the High Court of Chancery, M © pre: 


moſt unerring inveſtigator of Truth and Falſehoos. 
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Damm d to the Mines, an equal fate betides 

The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 110 

3 Who ſuffer thus, mere Charity ſhould own, 

Muſt act on motives pow'rful, tho* unknown. 
hen MY” Some War, ſome Plague, or Famine they foreſee, 
abuſe Some Revelation hid from you and me. 114 
fun y Shylock wants a meal, the cauſe is found, 
ſpring Hethinks a Loaf will riſe to fifty pound. 


hey oc- 
can be COMMENTARY, 
erefore, 
of bia nat the real motives bad the utmoſt extravagancy : 
” 1 Nothing could more conduce to this end, than the ſet- 
e, 1 


ting them by, and compare them with, the moſt whim- 


notrve; Wcc:|, the fancy itſelf could invent; in which ſitua- 


gina ton it was ſeen, that the real were as full as wild as 
ht ſeen de ftitious. To give theſe images all the force 
July, they are capable of, he firſt deſcribes (from ver. 118 
zheſt ail, 123.) the real motive, and an imaginary one dif- 


to prog grent from the real, in the ſame perſon and then 
(from ver. 122 tg 133.) an imaginary ane, and a 
ral the very ſame with the imaginary, in different 


ens. This addreſs the Poet himſelf hints at, 
fer, 15 5. | 
* Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame,” &c. 
et me obſerve, that this has ſtill a further beauty, 


ning from the nature of the poem, which (as we 
are ſhewn) is partly fatirical, and partly philoſophi- 


ſtranger 
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Tory —With regard to the particular beauties of this 
ri potion, I ſhall only take notice of one ; where 
Iced. an te Poet introduces the fiftitious motive of Blunt's 
cenſun rice by a wizard's prophecy : 

from e At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 

ments ff (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 

courſe i © Shall deluge all; and Av'rice creeping on, 


.cery, Spread like a low-born miſt, and blot the Sun, &c. 


ſe hood. 


1 
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What made Directors cheat in South-ſea year ? * 
To live on Ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dear. * 
Aſk you why Phryne the whole Auction buys? o iu 
Phryne foreſees a general Exciſe. | 129 * ob 
Why ſhe and Sappho raiſe that monſtrous ſum ? Heredit 
Alas! they fear a man will coſt a plum. = 
Wiſe Peter ſees the World's reſpect for Gold, = 
And therefore hopes this Nation may be ſold : Muc! 

A wizar 


COMMENTARY. 


« See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 
And France reveng d on Anne'sand Edward's arms!" 
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For it was the Poet's purpoſe to ſhew, that the main 
and principal abuſe of Riches ariſes from Avaxice, 


Nortes. 


Ve R. 118. To live on Ver'ſon] In the extravagance 
and luxury of the South-ſea year, the price of a haunch 
of Veniſon was from three to five pounds. P. 

Vex. 129.—general Exciſe.) Many people, about 
the year 1733, had a conceit that ſuch a thing wa 
intended, of which it is not improbable this lady 
might have ſome intimation. P. 

Ve R. 123, Wiſe Peter] PeETer WALTER, a per- 
ſon not only eminent in the wiſdom of his profeſſion, 
as a dextrous attorney, but allowed to be a good, if 
not a ſafe, conveyancer ; extremely reſpected by the 
Nobility of this land, though free from all manner of 
luzury and oſtentation: his Wealth was never ſeen, 
and his Bounty never heard of, except to his own ſon, 
for whom he procured an employment of conſiderable 
profit, of which he gave him as much as was nech 

ſary. Therefore the taxing this gentleman with any 
Ambition, is certainly a great wrong to him. P. 
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Glorious Ambition ! Peter, ſwell thy ſtore, 125 
and be what Rome's great Didius was before. 
The Crown of Poland, venal twice an age, 
o juſt three millions ſtinted modeſt Gage. 
120 gut nobler ſcenes Maria's dreams unfold, 


+, IN 


, Hereditary Realms, and worlds of Gold. 130 
Congenial ſouls ! whoſe life one Av'rice joins, 
» And one fate buries in th' Aſturian Mines. 


Much injur'd Blunt ! why bears he Britain's hate ? 
\ wizard told him in theſe words our fate : 


We NorTteEes. 


Ver. 126. Rome's great Didius] A Roman Law- 
xr, ſo rich as to purchaſe the Empire when it was 
{ to (ale upon the death of Pertinax. P. 


je main 
RICE, 


erfons here mentioned were of Quality, each of 
hom in the Miſſiſſippi deſpiſed to realize above three 
undred thouſand pounds; the Gentleman with a 
jew to the purchaſe of the Crown of Poland, the 
dy on a viſion of a like royal nature. They ſince 
tied into Spain, where they are ſtill in ſearch of 
dd in the mines of the Aſturies. P. 

Ver. 133. Much injur'd Blunt !] Sir Jon x BTuxr, 
izinally a ſcrivener, was one of the firſt projectors of 


agance 
haunch 


„about 
ing was 


lis lady 


a per-: e South-ſea Company, and afterwards one of the 
feſſion, Mirectors and chief managers of the famous ſcheme 
00d, it Wh 1720. He was alſo one of thoſe who ſuffered 
| by the Mt leverely by the bill of pains and penalties on the 


inner of 


d directors. He was a Diſſenter of a moſt religious 
er ſeen, 


portment, and profeſſed to be a great believer. 


wn ſon, {Whether he did really credit the prophecy here men- 
derable Mpned is not certain, but it was conſtantly in this 
8 ys ty ſtyle he declaimed againſt the corruption and 
zith any 


ury of the age, the partiality of Parliaments, and 


Ven. 127. The Crown of Poland, &c.] The two 


ng — 


At length Corruption, like a gen'ral flood, 35 
« (So long by watchful Miniſters withſtood) 
„ Shall deluge all; and Av'rice creeping on, 
« Spread like a low-born miſt, and blot the Sun; 
« Stateſmen and Patriot ply alike the ſtocks, 
<< Peereſs and Butler ſhare alike the Box, 140 
« And Judges job, and Biſhops bite the town, 
« And mighty Dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
« See Britain ſunk in lucre's ſordid charms, 
« And France teveng'd of Annz's and EDp wald! 


« arms!” : 
"Twas no Court-badge, great Scriv'ner | fir'd thy 
brain, 145 


Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 

No, 'twas thy righteous end, aſham'd to ſee 

Senates degen'rate, Patriots diſagree, 

And nobly wiſhing Party-rage to ceaſe, 

To buy both ſides, and give thy Country peace. 150 
All this is madneſs,” cries a ſober ſage: 

But who, my friend, has reaſon in his rage? 


| - CommMenTARY, 

Ves. 151. © All this is madneſs,” He.] But 
now the Sage, who has confined himſelf t 
books, which preſcribe the government of the paſ- 
frons ; and never looked out upon the world 
where he might ſee them let looſe, and, like Milton 


. . T E ** | * 
and the miſery of party- ſpirit. He was particular 
— avainſt Ay great and noble perſons 
of which he had indeed lived to ſee many miſerable 
examples. He died in the year 1732. ÞP, 
Ver. 137. rice creeping on, Spreat 
like a low-born miſt, and blot the Sun; The fimi 
tude is extremely appoſite, implying that this vice c 
baſe and mean original; hatched and nurſed up gion 
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« The ruling Paſſion, be it what it will, 

« The Ruling Paſſion conquers Reaſon till.” : 
Leſs mad the wildeſt whimſey we can frame, 155 
Than ev'n that Paſſion, if it has no Aim; 


COMMENTARY. 
devils, riding the air in whirlwind, cries out, All this is 
madneſs. True, replies the Poet (from Ver. 151 to 
177.) but this madneſs is a common one; and only to 
be prevented by a ſevere attention to the rule laid 
down in the Eſſay, 


d thy « Reaſon ſtill uſe, to Reaſon ſtill attend,” 
Ep. ii. Ver. 68. 


for amongſt the generality of men, and without the 
greateſt circumſpection, 


© The ruling paſſion, be it what it will, 
The ruling paſſion conquers reaſon ſtill.” 


e. zol But then (continues he) as ſenſeleſs as this paſſion ap- 
pears, by the ſway of Its over-bearing bias, it would 
be ſtill more ſenſeleſs had it no bias at all: you have 
ſeen us here intermix with the real, the moſt fantaſ- 
tical and extravagant that imagination could invent ; 

1 Bu yet even theſe are leſs extravagant than a ruling 

If to Paſſion without à conſtant aim. Would you know 

; WT the reaſon? then liſten to this important truth: 

ie 19 © Tis Heaven itſelf that gives the ruling Paſſion, 

Milton and thereby directs different men to different ends: 

uten i But theſe being exerted through the miniſtry of Na- 
TUE (of whom the great Philoſopher truly obſerves, 
icular 

nay Norzs. 

niſerable detiveners and Stock jobbers; and unknown, till of 

late, to the Nobles of this land: But now, in the 

fulneſs of time, ſhe rears her head, and aſpires to cover 
the moſt illuſtrious ſtations in her dark and peſtilential 
hade. The Sun, and bther luminaries of Heaven, ſig- 
nfying, in the high eaſtern ſtyle, the Grandees and 
Nobles of the earth. ScaisL, 
Vo. III. O 
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For though ſuch motives Folly you may call, 

The Folly's greater to have none at all. 
Hear then the truth: Tis Heav'n each Paſſion 

© ſends, | 

« And diffrent men direQs to diff*rent ends. 160 

© Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 

4 Extremes in Man-concur to gen'ral uſe.” 

Aſk we what makes one keep, and one beſtow ? 

That Pow'r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, 

Bids ſeed-time, harveſt, equal courſe maintain, 16; 

Through reconcil'd extremes of drought and rain, 


COMMENTARY, 

modum tenere neſcia eſl, Aug. Scient. I. ii. c. 13.) they 
are very apt to run into extremes: To correct which, 
Heaven, at the ſame time, added the moderatrix 
Reaſon; not to take the ruling Paſſion out of the 
hands and miniſtry of Nature, but to reſtrain and 
rectify its irregular impulſes (See Eſſay, Ep. ii. Ver. 
151, et ſeq.) and what extremes, after this, remained 
uncorrected in the adminiftration of this weak Queen 
(Ver. 140 Ep. ii.) the divine artiſt himſelf has, in his 
heavenly ſkill and bounty, ſet to rights; by ſo order- 
ing, that theſe of the moral world, like thoſe of the 
ndtural, ſhould, even by the very means of their 
contrariety and diverſity, concur to defeat the ma- 
lignity of one another : 


« Extremes in Vature equal good produce, 
Extremes in Man concur to gen'ral uſe. 


For as the various ſeaſons of the year are = 
and ſuſtained by the reconciled extremes of Met and 
Dry, Cold and Heat; fo all the orders and degrees of 


civil life are kept up by Awarice and Profuſion, Sel- 


neſs and Vanity. The Miſer being but the Steward 
1 - Prodigal; and only ſo much the more back- 
ward as the other 1s precipitate.” 
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Builds Life on Death, on Change Duration founds, 
And gives th' eternal wheels to know their rounds. 
Riches, like inſets, when conceal'd they lie, 


Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his tore, 

Sees but a backward ſteward for the Poor; 

This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 

The next, a Fountain, ſpouting through his Heir, 


Wait but for wings, and in their ſeaſon fly. 170 


* 


165 COMMENTARY. 
N, 
„ This year a Reſervoir, to keep and ſpare; 
„The next, a Fountain, ſpouting through his 
they Heir,” ; 
ich, 
atrix NorTEes. 
the | | . 
| and Ver. 173. This year a Reſerwair, to keep and ſpare; 
Ver. The next, a Fountain, ſpouting through 
ained his Heir. 
Jueen Beſides the obvious beauties of this fine ſimilitude, it 
in bis has one ſtill more exquiſite, though leſs obſervable ; 
rdet- and this is, that it is taken from a circumſtance in the 
of the moſt elegant part of improved life. For though in 
their deciety, the follies of hoarding and ſquandering may 
> ma · 


correct each other, and produce real advantage to the 
Whole; as Reſervoirs and Fountains may be both 
uſefu] and ornamental, amongſt the other improve- 
ments of arts; yet in a Stable of Nature either kind of 
exceſs would be pernicious; becauſe, in that State, 
the quantity of natural goods, unimproved by art, 
would not ſuffer, without great danger of want to 
the whole body, either an immoderate hoarding, or 


wiſely ordered, that as there are no fantaſtic wants 
in that State, there ſhould be no poſſible temptation 
to either. Which noble truth our Poet hints at in 
the beginning of the Epiſtle: 


O 2 


a laviſh profuſion. And therefore Providence has 
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In laviſh ſtreams to quench a Country's thirſt, 175 

And men and dogs ſhall drink him till they burſt, 
Old Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 

Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth: 


NoTEs. 
© But when by Man's audacious labour won, 
« Flam'd forth this Rival to its Sire, the Sun, 
« Then careful Heav'n ſupply'd two ſorts of men, 
« To ſquander Tcheſe, and Thoſe to hide agen.“ 
Ver. 11, &c. 


| COMMENTARY. | 
Ver. 177. Old Cotta fham'd his fortune, E9c.] The 
Poet now proceeds to ſupport the principles of his 


it will be neceſſary to look back upon the general eco- 
nomy of the poem. | 

In the firſt part, to Ver. 109, the uſe and abuſe of 
Riches are ſatirically delivered in precept. From 
thence to Ver. 177, the cauſes of the abuſe are phi- 
leſophically enquired into: And from thence to the 
end, the vſe and abuſe are hiſtorically illuſtrated by 


examples, Where we may obſerve, that the conclu- 
. fion of the fr part, concerning the Miſer's cruelty V 


to others, naturally introduceth the ſecond, by a ſa- 10 
tirical apology, which ſhews that he is full as cruel 
to himſelf: The explanation of this extraordinary 
phenomenon brings the Author into the Philoſophy of tolls” 


his ſubject; and this ending in an obſervation ot Ava: meth 
rice and Profufion's correcting and reconciling one nd \ 
another, as naturally introduces the third, which ane 

- re 
proves the truth of the obſervation from ad. And pe ff 
thus the Philoſophy of his ſubjeR ſtanding between - 
his Precepts and Examples, gives ſtrength and light 06 


to both, and receives it reflected back again from 
both. | 

He firſt gives us two examples (from Ver. 176 to 
219) of theſe oppoſite ruling Paſſions, and (to ſee 
them in their ſull force) taken from ſubjects, as bt 


— 
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What though the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot? 180 
His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought and ſallads bleſs'd his board? 
If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more 
Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before; 
To cram the Rich was prodigal expence, 185 
And who would take the Poor from Providence ? 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old Hall, 
Silence without, and faſts within the wall ; 
No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noon-tide bell invites the country round: 190 
Tenants with ſighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th' unwilling ſteeds another way: 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curs'd the ſav'd candle, and unop'ning door; 
While the gaunt maſtiff, growling at the gate, 195 
Afﬀrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 

Not fo his Son, he mark'd this overſight, 
And then miſtook reverſe of wrong for right. 


IM1TATIONS. 


Ver, 182, With ſoups unbougbt] 


** —— dapibus menſas onerabat inemptis.” 


Virgo, P. 


COMMENTARY. 


tells us, not void of wit or worth ; from ſuch as could 


reaſon themſelves (as we lee by Ver. 183, et ſeg. 
and Ver. 205, et /eq .) into the whole length of each 
extreme: For the Poet had obſerved of the ruling- 
Paſſion, that 
Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe; 
« Reaſon itſelf but gives its edge and power.” 

- Eſſay, Ep. ii. Ver. 146. 
Old Cotta and his Son therefore afforded him the 
moſt happy illuſtration * his doctrine. 

3. 
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character truly amiable for its beneficence, though 
ſaid to be carried to an extreme. 


Er. 

(For what to ſhun will no great knowledge need, Ti 

But what to follow, is a taſk indeed.) 200 15 

Yet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, Th 

More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe. Th 

What ſlaughter'd hecatombs, what floods of wine, No 

Fill the capacious Squire, and deep Divine! 140 

Yet no mean motive this profuſion draws, 205 To 
His oxen periſh in his country's cauſe ; A 

ne 

Nores. Ani 

VER. 199. For what to ſhun will no great know- 0 i 

. ledge need, | + 

But what 10 follow, is a taſk indeed.) His 

The Poet is here ſpeaking only of the knowledge k 

1 gained by experience. Now there are ſo many miſe- IT 

| rable examples of ill conduct, that no one, with his 

| eyes open, can be at a loſs to know what to ſbun; 

{ but, very inviting examples of a good condu are ex- 7 
iN tremely rare: Beſides the miſchiefs of folly are emi- \ 
1 nent and obvious; but the fruits of prudence, remote y 
! and retired from common obſervation; and if ſeen \ 
I at all, yet their dependance on their cauſes not being I 

| direct and immediate, they are not eaſily underſtood. ] 
in Ver. 200. Here I found two lines in the Poet's þ 
vl MS. | 

0 Vet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, 
nl | «© More go to ruin Fortunes, than to raiſe.” V 
* | which, as they ſeemed to be neceſſary to do juſtice to 
il the imgginary Character going to be deſcribed, I ad- 
| | ; viſed him to inſert in their place. The 
| | vill Ve. 201, 202. Yet ſure, of qualities deſerving praiſe, ing. 
Wnt More go to ruin Fortunes, than ts Wn 
nt raiſe.] ſo t 
$33.8 This, though a true maxim, will, as I apprehend, = : 
1 {| never make its fortune in the City : yet, for all that, wg 
the Poet has fully approv'd it in the example of a * 
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'Tis GzorGt and LIS ER TV that crowns, the cup, 

And Zeal for that great Houſe which eats him up. 

The woods recede around the naked ſeat, 

The ſylvans groan — no matter — for the Fleet : 210 

Next goes his wool— to clothe our valiant bands; 

Laſt, for his Country's Love, he ſells his Lands. 

To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 

And heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. 

And ſhall not Britain now regard his foils, 215 

Britain, that pays her Patriots with her Spoils? 

In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cauſe, 

His thankleſs Country leaves him to her Laws. 
The Senſe to value Riches, with the Art 

T' enjoy them, and the Virtue to impart, |, 220 


VIA IATIO NS. 
After Ver. 218. in the MS. 


Where one lean herring furniſh'd Cotta's board, 
And nettles grew, fit portidge for their Lord; 
Where mad good-nature, bounty miſapply'd, 

In laviſh Curio. blaz'd a-while and dy\d;_ -. 
There Providence once more ſhall ſhift the ſcene, 
And ſhewing H- x, teach the golden mean. 


- NoTBs. | 

Ves. 219, 220. The Senſe te value Riches, with the 
| Art EY 

T' enjoy them, and the Virtue 10 
k impart |] _ 0 
The Senſe to value Riches, is not, in the City-mean- 
ws, the ſenſe in valuing them: for as Riches may be 
6n14yed without Art, and imparted without Virtue, 
ſo they may be walued without Senſe. That man 
therefore only ſhews he has the ſenſe to value Riches, 
who keeps what he has acquired, in order to 
enjoy one part innocently and elegantly, in ſuch 
meaſure and degree as his ſtation may jultity, (whick 


O 4 


Ev. III. 
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Not meanly, nor ambitiouſly purſu'd, 

Not ſunk by ſloth, nor rais'd by ſervitude; 

To balance Fortune by a juſt expence, 

Join with Economy, Magnificence ; 224 
With Splendor, Charity ; with Plenty, Health; 
Oh teach us, BaTauxsrT ! yet unſpoil'd by wealth! 


VaRrIATIONS, 
After Ver. 226. in the MS. 


That ſecret rare, with affluence hardly join'd, 
Which W- loſt, yet B=y ne'er could find; 
Still miſs'd by Vice, and ſcarce by Virtue hit, 
By Gs goodnefs, or by S—'s wit. 


a CoMMENTARY. 

VsR. 219. The Senſe to value Riches, tc.) The 
Author having now largely expoſed the Anyse of 
Riches by example; not only the Plan, but the Phi- 
loſophy of his Poem, required, that he ſhould, in the 
ſame way, ſhew the Us likewiſe: He therefore 
(from Ver. 218 to 249.) calls for an Example, in 
which may be found, againſt the Propicar, the 
Senſe to value Riches; againſt the Vain, the Art to 


enjoy them ; and againſt the Avariciovs, the Vir- 


tue to impart them, when acquired. This whole Art 
(he tells us) may be comprized in one great and ge- 
neral precept, which is this: That the rich man 
mould canſider himſelf as the ſubſtitute of Provi- 
dence, in this unequal diſtribution of things; as the 
perſon who is 
To eaſe, or emulate, the care of Heaw'n ; 

© To mend the faults of Fortune, or to juſtify her 
graces.” And thus the Poet ſlides naturally into the 
proſecution of his ſubject, in an Example of the true 
Uſe of Riches. 


Nor zs. | 
the Poet calls the Art of enjoying ) and to impart the 
remainder amongſt objects of worth, or want awell- 
weighed; which is, indeed, the Virtue of imparting. 


III. 
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That ſecret rare, between th' extremes to move 
Of mad Good - nature, and of mean Self- love. 

B. To Worth or Want well weigh'd, be Bounty 

1 ; 

And eaſe,. or emulate, the care of Heavn; 230 
(Whoſe. meaſure full o'erflows on human race) 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify ber grace. 
Wealth in the groſs is death, but life diffus'd; 
As Poiſon heals, injuſt proportion us'd: 
In beaps, like Ambergriſe, a ſtink it lies, 235 
But well diſpers'd, is Incenſe to the Skies. | 

P. Who ſtarves by Nobles or with Nobles eats? + 
The Wretch that truſts them, and the Rogue that 

cheats. | 

Isthere a Lord, who knows a chearful noon 
Without a Fiddler, Flatt'rer, or Buffoon? - 240 
Whoſe table, Wit, or modeſt Merit ſhare, - 
Un-elbow'd by a Gameſter, Pimp, or Play'r ? - 
Who copies Your's, or Oxrorp's better part, 
To eaſe th' oppreſs'd, and raiſe the ſinking heart? 


NorTEs. 
Vr R. 231, 232. Whoſe meaſure full ' ver flows. om 
human race, | 
Mend Fortune's fault, and juſtify - 
her grace.) 

i, e. Such of the Rich whoſe full meaſure overflows - 
on human race, repair the wrongs of Fortune done 
to the indigent, and at the ſame time juſtify the ſa- 

vours ſhe bad beſtowed upon themſelves, 


VIX. 243. OxronrD's better part,] Edward Har- 


ley, Earl of Oxford. The fon. of Robert, created 
Earl of Oxford and Earl of Mortimer by Queen Anne. 
This Nobleman died regretted by all men of letters, . 
reat numbers of whom had experienced his benefits. 
e left behind him one of the moſt noble Libraries. « 
in Europe. P. 
| Os, 
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Where-e'er he ſhines, oh Fortune, gildthe ſcene, 
And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 246 
There, Engliſh Bounty yet a-while may ſtand, 
And Honour linger ere it leaves the land. 

But all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 
. Riſe, honeſt Muſe! and ſing the Max of Ross: 250 


VARIATIO N 8. 
After Ver. 250. in the MS. 


Trace humble worth beyond Sabrina's ſhore, 
Who ſings not him, oh may he ſing no more! 


COMMENTARY. 
Ver. 249. But all our praiſes 9 Lords en- 
roſs ? 
Riſe, honeft Muſe !] | 
This invidious expreſſion of unwillingneſs that the 
Nobility ſhould engroſs all the praiſe, is ſtrongly 
ironical; their example having been hitherto given 
only to ſhew the abuſe of Riches. But there is great 
juſtneſs of deſign as well as agreeableneſs of man- 
ner in the preference here given to the Man of Roſs. 


The purpoſe of the Poet is to ſhew, that an immenſe 


fortune 1s not wanted for all tha good that Riches 
NorTEs. 

Ver. 250. The Man of Ross:] The perſon here 
celebrated, who with a ſmall Eſtate aQually per- 
formed all theſe good works, and _— name 
was almoſt loſt (partly by the title of the Man of Roſs 
given him by wav of eminence, and partly by bein 
buried without ſo much as an inſcription) was call 
Mr. John Kyrle. He died in the year T724, aged 
go, and lies interred in the chancel of the church of 
Roſs in Herefordſhire. 

We muſt underſtand what is here ſaid, of actually 
performing, to mean by the contributions which the 
Man of Roſs, by his aſſiduity and intereſt, colleded 
in bis neighbourhood, 5 
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Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? 


From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 255 


Or in proud falls magnificently loſt, | 

But clear and artleſs, pouring through the plain 
Health to the fick, and ſolace to the ſwain. 
Whoſe Cauſe-way parts the vale with ſhady rows ? 
Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller repoſe * 260- 


COMMENTARY. 

are capable of doing; he therefore chuſes ſuch. an 
inſtance, as proves, that a man with five hundred 
pounds a year could become a bleſſing to a whole 
country ; and, conſequently, that bis precepts for the 
right uſe of money, are of more general ſervice than. 
2 bad heart will give an indifferent head leave to con- 
ceive. This was a truth of the greateſt importance 
to inculcate: He therefore (from Ver. 240 to 297.) 
exalts the character of a very private man, one Mr. J. 
Kyle, of Herefordſhire: And, in ending his deſcrip- 
tion, ſtruck as it were with admiration at a ſublimity 
of his own creating, and warmed with ſentiments of 
gratitude which he had raiſed in himſelf, in behalf 
of the public, he breaks out, 


„% And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone ? 
« His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 


And then tranſported with indignation at a coatrary 
object, he exclaims, | 


„ When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend 
© The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end: 
„ Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
© Belies his features, nay extends his hands.” 


| take notice of this deſcription of the portentous 
vanity of a miſerable Extortioner, chiefly for the uſe 
we ſhall now ſee he makes of it, in carrying on. his 
ſubject. 
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Who taught that heav'n-direQed ſpire to riſe? 
„The Max of Ross, each liſping babe replies, 
Behold the Market-place with poor o'erſpread! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread; 

He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, 
Where Age and Want ſit ſmiling at the gate: 266 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt, 

Is any fick? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives, 
Is there a variance? enter but his door, 271 
Balk'd are the Courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 

And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 

B. Thrice happy man! enabl'd to purſue 275 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 

Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines, to ſwell that boundleſs charity? 

P. Of Debts, and Taxes, Wife and Children clear, 
This man poſſeſt — five hundred pounds a year. 280 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh! proud Courts, withdraw 

your blaze! 
Ye little Stars! hide your diminiſh'd rays. 


NorTEes. 
VER. 275. Thrice happy man! enab['d to purſue, Qt. 
boundleſs charity ?] 
Theſe four lines (which the Poet, with the higheſt 
propriety, puts into the mouth of his noble friend) 
very artfully introduce the two following, as, by the 
i hear expreſſion, they had raiſed our expectations 


hear of millions ; which prove, at laſt, to be only 
ve hundred pounds a year. A circumſtance (as we 
ſee in the Comment) of great importance to be in- 
culcated. | 
Ver. 281, Bluſb, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, 
withdraw your blaze, &c.] In this ſublime apoſtrophe, 


Ll 


III. 


275 
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B. And what? no monument, inſcription, ſtone? 
His race, his form, his name almoſt unknown? 

P. Who builds a Church to God, and not to 

Fame, | 285. 

Will never mark the marble with his Name: 
Go, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, makes all the hiſtory; 
Enough, that Virtue fill'd the ſpace between; 
Prov'd, by the ends of being to have been. 299, 
When Hopkins dies, a thouſand lights attend : 
The wretch, who living ſav'd a candle's end: 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, nay extends his hands; 


VARIATIONS, 
Ver. 287. thus in the MS, 


The Regiſter inrolls him with his Poor, 

Tells he was born and dy'd, and tells no more. 
Juſt as he ought, he fill'd the ſpace between; 
Then ſtole to reſt, unheeded and unſeen. 


No TES. 
proud Courts are not bid to bluſh becauſe outſtript in 
virtue; for no ſuch contention is ſuppoſed: but for 


being outſbined in their own proper pretenſions to 


Splendor and Magnificence. Scx1BL. 
Ver. 287. Go, ſearch it there,] The Pariſh-re«. 
giſter. 


VaR. 293. Should ring Gad's altar à vile image 


= lands, 
Y, Belies his ealures, nay extends bis ; 
hands ; 


The deſcription is inimitable. We ſee him ſboulder- 

ing the altar like one who impiouſly affected to draw 

off the reverence of God's worſhipers, from the ſa- 

cred table, upon himſelf ; whoſe Features too the 

ſculptor had belied, by giving them the traces of 
| \ 
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That live-long wig which Gorgon's ſelf might own, 
Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. 96 
Behold what bleſſings Wealth to. life can lend! 
And ſee, -what comfort it affords our end. 
In the worſt in's worſt room, with mat half - hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 300 


Ep. IH. 


COMMENTARY. 
VeR. 297. Ros _ bleſſings Wealth to life can 
end! | 
And fee, what comfort it affords.our end.] 
In the firſt part of this Epiſtle, the author had ſhewn, 
from Reaſon, that riches abuſed afford no comfort ei- 
ther in life or death. In this part, where the ſame 
truth is taught by examples, he had, in the caſe of 
Cotta and his ſon, ſhewn, that they afford no comfort 
in life: the other member of the diviſion remained 
to be ſpoken to, 
© Now fee what comfort they afford our end.” 
And this he illuſtrates (from Ver. 298 to 335) inthe 
unhappy deaths of the laſt Villers, Duke of Bucking- 
bam, and Sir |. Cutter ; whoſe profuſhon and avarice 
he has beautifully contraſted. The miſerable end of 
theſe two extraordinary perfons naturally leads the 
Poet into this refleQion, truly humane, however 
ludicrouſly as well as ironically expreſſed. 


„Say, for fuch worth, are other worlds prepar'd? 
Or are they both, in this, their own reward?” 


No. T Es. ira 
humanity: And, what was a ſtill more impudent 
flattery, had inſinuated, by extending. his hands, as 
if that humanity had. been, ſome time or other, put 
into act. | 
Ver. 296, Eternal buckle takes in Parian flone.] 
The Poet ridicules the wretched taſte of carving 


large perriwigs on buſto's, of which there are ſeveral 


vile examples in the tombs at Weſtminſter and elſe- 
where. P. | 


* 
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On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 

With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 

Great Villers lies —alas! how chang'd from him, 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! 306 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 

The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 


CoMMENTARY. 


And now, as if fully determined to reſolve this doubt- 
ſul queſtion, he aſſumes the air and importance of a 
Profeſſor ready addreſſed to plunge himſelf into the 
very depths of Theology: 


„% A knotty point! to which we now proceed 
when, on a ſudden, the whole ſcene 1s changed, 
« But you are tir'd — I'll tell a tale — Agreed.” 


And thus, by the moſt eaſy tranſition, we are come 
to the concluding doctrine of bis poem. 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 305. Great Villers lies —— ] This Lord, 
yet more famous for his vices than his misfortunes, 
having been poſſeſſed of about 50,000 J. a year, and 
paſſed through many of the higheſt poſts in the 
kingdom, died in the year 16587, in a remote inn in 
Yorkſhire, reduced to the utmoſt miſery. P. 

Ver. 307. Cliveden] A delightful palace, on the 
_ of the Thames, built by the D. of Bucking- 

wn. FE 

Ven. 308. Shrewſbury] The Counteſs of Shrewſ- 
bury, a woman abandoned to gallantries. The Earl 
her huſband was killed by the Duke of Buckingham 
in a duel ; and it has been ſaid, that during the com- 
bat ſhe held the Duke's horſes in the habit of a 
page. - P. 
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Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 

Of mimick Stateſmen, and their merry King. 

No Wit to flatter, left of all his ftore!- 311, 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 
There, ViRor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


His Grace's fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, 31g. 
And well (he thought) advis'd him, * Live like me.“ 


As well his Grace reply'd, ** Like you, Sir John? 
* That I can do, when all I have is gone.” 
Refolve me, Reaſon, which of theſe is worſe, 
Want with a full, or with an empty purſe? 320 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 12. No Fool to laugh at, which be valud 


hat is, he liked difguiſed flattery better than 


more.] 


the more direct and open. And no wonder a man of 
wit ſhould have this taſte. For the taking pleaſure 


in fools, for the ſake of /aughing at them, is nothing 
elſe but the complaiſance of flattering ourſelves, by 


an advantageous compariſon which the mind makes 
between itſelf and the object laughed at. Hence too 
we may ſee the reaſon of men's preferring this to 
every other kind of Flattery. For we are always 
inclined to think that work done beſt which we do 


ourſelves. 


VeR. 319. Reſolve me, Reaſon, which ef theſe is 


worſe, 


Want with a full, or with an empty 


purſe ®] 


The Poet did well in appealing to Reaſon, from the 
Parties concerned; who, it is likely had made but 


a very fooliſh deciſion. The abhorrence of an empty 
purſe would have certainly perverted the judgment 
of Want with a full one: And the longings for a full 


one would probably have as much miſled Want with. 
an empty one. Whereas Reaſon reſolves this matter 
in a trice: there being a poſſibility that Want with: 
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Thy life more wretched, Cutler, was confeſs'd, 
Ariſe, and tell me, was thy death more bleſs'd ? 
Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 

For very want; he could not build a wall. 

His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r, 325 
For very want; he could not pay a dow'r. 

A few grey hairs his rev'rend temples crown'd, 
'Twas very want that fold them for two pound. 
What ev'n deny'd a cordial at his end, | 
Baniſh'd the doctor, and expell'd the friend? 330 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel, the want of what he had! 

Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 

« Virtue! and Wealth ! what are ye but a name!” 


Nor zs. 
an empty purſe may be relieved; but none, that 
Want with a full purſe ever can. 

VER. 321. = Cutler — Ariſe, and tell me, &c.] 
This is to be underſtood as a ſolemn evocation of the 
Shade of this illuſtrious Knight, in the manner of the 
Ancients z who uſed to call up their departed Heroes 
by the things they principally /oaved and deteſted, as 
the moſt potent of all charms. Hence his Sage is 
called up by the powerful adjuration of a full, and 
of an empty * 

V᷑ R. 333. Cutler and Brutus, dying both exclaim, 

% Virtue! and Wealth; what are ye 

but a name! 

There is a greater beauty in this compariſon than the 
common reader is aware of, Brutus was, in morals, 
at leaſt, a Steic, like his uncle. And how much 
addicted to that ſect in general, appears from his 
profeſſing himſelf of the old Academy, and being a. 
moſt paſſionate admirer of Antiochus Aſcalonites, an 
eſſential Stoic, if ever there was any. Now Stoical 
virtue was, as our Author truly tells us, not exer- 
ciſe, but apathy, Contraded all, retiring. to the. 
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Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar d? 
Or are they both, in this their own reward? - 336 

A knotty point! to which we now proceed, 
But you are tir'd — I'll tell a tale — B. Agreed, 

P. Where London's column; pointing at the ſkies 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies; 340 


| VARIATIONS. 
VER. 337. in the former Editions, 


That knotty point, my Lord, ſhall I diſcuſs, 
Or tell a tale? — A Tale, — It follows thus. 


COMMENTARY: 
Ver. 339. Where London's column, &c.] For, the 


foregoing examples of profuſion and avarice having 
been given to ſhew, that wealth miſapplied, was not 
enjoyed; it only remained to prove, that, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, wealth became the heavieſt puniſhment; 
and this was the very point to conclude with, as it is 
the great Morar of this inſtructive Poem; which is 
to teach us, how miſerable men make themſelves by not 
endeawouring to 1eflrain the Ruling Paſſion, though it 
Je indeed implanted in us by the Author of our Nature; 


NorEs. 


breafl. In a word, like Sir J. Cutler's purſe, nothing 
for uſe, but kept cloſe ſhut, and centered all within 
himſelf.— Now virtue and wealth, thus circum- 
ſtanced, »re, indeed, no other than mere names. 
Ver. 339. Where London's column, ] The Monu- 
ment built in memory of the fire of London, with an 
inſcription mporung that city to have been burnt 
by the Papiſts. 
 * Ver. 340. Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies.] 
It were to be wiſhed, the Ci monument had been 
compared to ſomething of more dignity: As, to the 
Court champion, for inſtance, ſince, like him, it only 
ſpoke the ſenſe of the Government, Seki. 


died 
alter 
28 ei 
this 
new 
the 

Poet 
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There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, | 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; 


Religious, punctual, frugal, and ſo forth; 
His word would paſs for more than he was worth. 


| COMMENTARY. 
while, at the ſame time, it is an anſwer to the latter 
part of the queſtion, 


« Say, for ſuch worth are other worlds prepar'd? 
Or are they both, in this their own reward?“ 


For the ſolution of which only, this Example was jo- 
cularly pretended to have been given. 

All this, the Poet has admirably ſupported, in the 
artful conſtruction of his fable of Sir Balaam ; whoſe 
character is ſo drawn, as to let the Reader ſee he had 
it in his power to regulate the ruling Paſſion by rea- 
ſon, as having in himſelf the ſeeds of integrity, re- 
ligion, and ſobriety. Theſe are all gradually work- 
ed out by an inſatiable hir of wealth ; and this 
again (through a falſe ſenſe of his own abilities in ac- 
qufing it) ſucceeded by as immoderate a wanity : 
Which will lead us to another beauty in the ma- 
nagement of the Story. For, in order to ſee, in one 
concluding Example, the miſeries of exorbitant 
wealth, ill employed, it was neceſſary to ſet before 
the Reader, at once, all the miſuſe that flowed both 
from avarice and profuſion, The vices of the C1- 
TIZEN and the NoBLE, therefore, which were ſepa- 
rated, and contraſted in the foregoing inſtances, are 
here ſhewn incorporated in a Courtly Cit. Perhaps 
it will be ſaid, that the character has, by this means, 
the appearance of /wo ruling Paſſions: but thoſe ſtu- 
died in human nature know. the contrary: and that 
alieni appetens ſui profuſus, is frequently as much one 
25 either the profuſe or avaricious apart. Indeed, 
this is ſo far from an inaccuracy, that it produces a 
new beauty. The Ruling Paſſion is of two kinds, 
the ſimple and the complex. The firſt ſort, the 
Poet had given examples of before. Nothing then 
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One ſolid diſh his week-day meal affords, 345 
An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's: 


Conſtant at Church, and *Change; his gains were 
ſure, 

His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 
The Dev'l was piqu'd ſuch faintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him like good Job of old: 350 

But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor, 
Rouz'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds 
{weep | 
The ſurge, and plunge his Father in the deep; 
Then full againſt his Cornith lands they roar, 355 
And two rich ſhip-wrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


COMMENTARY. 


remained to complete his philoſophic plan, but to 
conclude with. the other. Let me only obſerve fur- 
ther, that the Author, in this Tale, has. artfully 
ſummed up and recapitulated thoſe three principal 
miſchiefs in the abuſe of money, which the ſatirical 
part of this poem throughout was employed to ex- 
paſe, namely Avarice, ProrusION, and PUBLIC 
CORRUPTION, 


NorTes, 
Ver. 355. Corniſh] The Author has placed the 


ſcene of theſe ſhipwrecks in Cornwall, not only from 
their frequency on that coaſt, but from the inhuma- 
nity of the inhabitants to thoſe to whom that miſ- 
fortune arrives: When a ſhip happens to be ſtranded 
there, they have been known to bore holes in it, to 
prevent its getting off; to plunder, and ſometimes 
even to maſſacre the people : Nor has the Parliament 
of England been yet able wholly to ſuppreſs. theſa 
barbarities, P. 


— 


f 
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Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes: 


« Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my Lady's word; 


And lo! two puddings ſmoak'd upon the board. 360 
Aſeep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away: 

He pledg'd it to the Knight, the Knight 


COMMENTARY. 

« Conſtant at Church, and Change; his gains 
« ere (ure, - 

“ His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor, 


« Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the 
4 fair) 8 : 
© The well-bred Cuckolds in St. James's air. — 


& In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 
« And one more Penfioner St. Stephen gains.“ 


NorTEzs. 

Ver. 360. And lo. &c.)] The Poet had obſerved 
above, that when the luxuriouſly ſelfſh had got more 
than they knew how to uſe, they would try to do 
more than live ; inſtead of imparting the leaſt pittance 
of it to thoſe whom fortune had reduced to do /eſs : 
The Vanity of which chimerical project he hath 
well expoſed in theſe lines; 


What Riches give us let us then enquire : 
« Meat, Fire, and Clothes. What more? Meat, 
+ Clothes, and Fire.” 


But here, in one who had not yet learnt the art of diſ- 
puiling the Poverty of Wealth by the Refinements of 
Luxury, he ſhews, with admirable humour, the ri 

dicule of that project: | 


« And lo! two Puddings ſmoak'd upon the 
& board.” 
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Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas'd his thought, 
* Til now give ſix-pence where I gave a groat; 
© Where once I went to church, Fil now go 
© twice — | 
& And am ſo clear too of all other vice.“ 
The Tempter ſaw his time; the work he ply'd ; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour on every ſide, 370 
Till all the Demon makes his full deſcent 
In one abundant ſhow'r of Cent per Cent, 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole, 
Then dubs DireQor, and ſecures his ſoul. 
Behold Sir Balaam, now a man of ſpirit, 4375 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit; 
What late he call'd a Bleſſing, now was Wit, 
And God's good Providence, a lucky Hit. 


, NorTeEes. 


Ver. 377. What late he call'd a Bleſſing, nau 
was Wit, Sc.] This is an admirable picture of hu- 
man nature: In the entrance into life, all, but cox- 
combs-born, are modeſt ; and eſteem the favours of 
their ſuperiors as marks of their benevolence : But 
if theſe favours happen to increaſe; then, inſtead of 
advancing in gratitude to our benefactors, we only 
improve in the good opinion of ourſelves; and the 
conſtant returns of ſuch favours make us conſider 
them no longer as accommodations to our wants, or 
the hire of our ſervice, but debts due to our merit: 
Yet, at the ſame time, to do juſtice to our common 
nature, we ſhould obſerve, that this does not pro- 
ceed ſo often from downright vice as is imagined, 
but frequently from mere infirmity; of which the 
| reaſon is evident; for, having ſmall knowledge, and 
yet an exceſſive opinion of ourſelves, we eſtimate 
our merit by the paſſions and caprice of others; 
and this perhaps would not be ſo much amiſs, were 
we not apt to take their favours for a declaration of 
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Things change their titles, as our manners turn: 

His Compting-houſe employ'd the Sunday-morn ; 

Seldom at Church ( twas ſuch a buſy life) 381 

But duly ſent his family and wife. 

There (ſo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 

My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy d. 
A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 385 

He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite : 

Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 

The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air : 

Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſion buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 390 

His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife; 

She bears a Coronet and P—x for life. 

In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 


NorTes. 

their ſenſe of our merits. How often, for inſtance, 
has it been ſeen, in the three learned Profeſſions, 
that a Man, who, had he continued in his primeval 
meannefs, would have circumſcribed his knowledge . 
within the modeſt limits of Socrates; yet, being 
puſhed up, as the phraſe is, has felt himſelf growing 
into a Hooker, a Hales, or a Sydenham; while, in 
the rapidity of his courſe, he imagined he ſaw, at 
every new ſtation, a new door of ſcience opening to 
him, without ſo much as ſtaying for a Flatterer to 
let him in? | 


© —— Beatus enim jam 
« Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova conſilia.“ 


IMITATION 8. 3 
VER. 394. And one more Penfioner St. Stephen 


gains, 


„atque umm civem donare Sibyllae.” Juv. 


ODS — — — — - 
— 
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My Lady falls to play; ſo bad her chance, 39; 
He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France; 
The Houſe impeach him; Coningſby harangues ; 
The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs: 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 400 
The Devil and the King divide the Prize, 

And ſad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


| NorTEes. 

VER. 401. The Devil and the King divide the 
Prige, ] This is to be underſtood in a very ſober and 
decent ſenſe; as a Satire only on ſuch Miniſters of 
State (which Hiſtory informs us have been found) 
who aided the Devil in his temptations, in order to 
foment, if not to make, Plots for the ſake of conſiſ- 
cations. So ſure always, and juſt, is our Author's 
ſatire, even in thoſe places where he ſeems moſt to 
have indulged himſelf only in an elegant badinage. 
But this Satire on the abuſe of the general laws of 
forfeiture for high treaſon, which laws all well-po- 
licied communities have found neceſſary, is by no 
means to be underſtood as a reflection on the Laws 
themſelves; whoſe neceſſity, equity, and even le- 
nity have been excellently well vindicated in that 
very learned and elegant Diſcourſe, intitled, Some 
Confiderations on the Law of Forfeiture for High 
Treaſon. Third Edition, London, 1748. 

Vex. ult. — curſes God and dies.] i. e. Fell under 
the temptations; alluding to the ſtory of Job, refer- 
red to above. 
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er to W RIcHARD Bow IE, Earl of Bux LIN G TON. 


AR GUM EN T. 
Of the Uſe of RICHES. 


THE Vanity of Expence in People of Wealth and 
„ The abuſe of the Word Taſte, Ver. 13. 
That the firſt principle and foundation in this, as 
in every thing elſe, is Good Senſe, Ver. 40. The 
chief proof of it is to follow Nature, even in works 
of mere Luxury and Elegance. Inſtanced in Archi- 
tecture and Gardening, where all muſt be adapted 
to the Genius and Uſe of the Place, and the Beau- 
ties not. forced into it, but reſulting from it, Ver. 
50 How men are diſappointed in their moſt ex- 
penfive undertakings, for want of this true Fun- 
dation, without which nothing can pleaſe long, if 
at all; and the bet Examples and Rules will 
but perverted into ſomething burdenſome and ridi- 
culous, Ver 65, &c. to 92. A deſcription of 
the talſe Taſte of Magnificence ; the firft grand 


Vol. III. | P 
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Error of which is te imagine that Greatneſs con- 
fits in the Size and Dimenſion, inſtead of the Pro- 
portion and Harmony of the whole, Ver. g7. and 
the ſecond, either in joining together Parts incohe- 
rent, or too minutely reſembling, or in ibe Repe- 
tition of the ſame 00 frequently, Ver. 105, &c, 

A word or two of falſe Taſte in Books, in Muſic, 
in Painting, even in Preaching and Prayer, and 
laſily in Entertainments, Ver. 133, &c. Yet Pro- 
VIDENCE #s juſtified in giving Wealth to 9 
dered in this manner, ſince it is diſperſed to the 
Poor and laborious part of mankind, Ver. 169, 
[recurring io what is laid down in the firſt bool, 
Ep. ii. and in the Epiſile preceding this, Ver. 159, 
&c.] What are the proper objects of Magnificence, 
and a' proper field for the Expence of Great Men, 
Ver. 177, &c. and finally the Great and Public 
—_ which become à Prince, Ver. 191, to the 
end, ; 
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. EPISTLE 


* 
e. R 

as 7 IS ſtrange, the Miſer ſhould his Cares em- 
o- ploy 

n- To gain thoſe Riches he can ne'er enjoy: 

be ls it leſs ſtrange, the Prodigal ſhould waſte 

T His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can taſte? 
on, ; 
COMMENTARY. 

3 EpisrLE IV.] The extremes of Avarice and Pro- 
Ty fufion being treated of in the foregoing Epiſtle; this 
the takes up one branch of the latter, the Vanity of ex- 


fpenfive Taſte, in people of wealth and Condition; 
and is therefore a corollary to the preceding, juſt 
as the Epiſtle on the Charaders of Women is to that 
of the Knowledge and Characters of Men. It is 
equally eſtimable with the reſt, as on other ac- 
counts, ſo likewiſe for exactueſs of method. But 
the nature of the ſubject, which is leſs philoſophical, 
makes it capable of being analyſed in a leſs com- 
als. 
: Ver. 1. Tis flrange, &c.] The Poet's introduc- 
tion (from Ver. 1 to 39.) confiſts of a very curious 
remark, ariſing from his intimate knowledge of na- 
ture; together with an illuſtration of that remark, 
taken from his obſervations on life. It is this, that 
the Prodigal no more enjoys his profuſion, than the 
Miſer his rapacity. It was generally thought that 
Avarice only kept, without enjoyment ;_ but the 
Poet here firſt acquaints us with a circumſtance in 
human life much more to be lamented, viz. that 
Profuſion too can communicate, without it ; where- 
as Enjoyment was thought to be as peculiarly the 
reward of the _— paſſions (of which this bas 
= 
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Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats ; 5 
Artiſts muſt chuſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats : 
He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 

For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins ; 


COMMENTARY. 


the appearance) as want of enjoyment was the pu- 
niſhment of the /e/j/b. The phenomenon obſerved 
is odd enough. But if we look more narrowly into 
this matter, we ſhall find, that Prodigality, when in 
purſuit of Tafte, is only a mode of wanity, and con- 
ſequently as ſelſiſb a paſſion as even Avarice itſelf; 
and 1t 1s of the ordonnance and conſtitution of all 
ſelfiſh paſſions, when growing to an exceſs, to de- 
feat their own end, which is Self-enjoyment.. But | 
beſides the accurate philoſophy ot this obſervati8n, 
there 1s a fine morality contained in it; namely, that 
ill. got Wealth is not only as unreaſonably, but as 
uncomfortably, ſquandered, as it was raked toge- 
ther; which the Poet himſelf further infinuates in 


Ver. 15. 
What brought SirViſto's i//-got wealth to waſte?” 


— He then illuſtrates the above obſervation by di- 
vers examples in every branch of wrong Tafte ; and 
to ſet their abſurdities in the ſtrongeſt light, he, in 
concluſion, contraſts them with ſeveral inſtances of 
the true, in the Nobleman to whom the Epiſtle is 
addreſſed. This diſpoſition is productive of various 
beauties; for, by this means, the introduction be- 
comes an epitome of the body of the Epiſtle; which, 
as we ſhall ſee, conſiſts of general reflections on 


—— 
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\ NorTEes. 
VeR. 7. Topham,) A Gentleman famous for a 
| judicious collection of Drawings. P. 
Ver. 8. For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and 
Ciins;] The Author ſpeaks bere not as a Philoſo- 
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Rare monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane. 
Think we all theſe are for himſelf? no more 11 
Than his fine Wife, alas! or finer Whore. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted? 
Oaly to ſhow, how many Taſtes he wanted. 


COMMENTARY, 


Taſte, and particularly examples of bad and good. 
And his friend's example concluding the introducti- 
on, leads the Poet gracefully into the ſubjeR itſelf; 
for the Lord, here celebrated for his good Taſte, 
was now at hand to deliver the firſt and fundamental 
precept of it himſelf, which gives authority and 
dignity to all that follow. 


Norzsſ. 


pher, or Divine, but as a Connoiſſeur and Antiqua- 
ry only; conſequently, the dirty attribute here aſ- 
ſigned theſe Gods of old renown, is not in diſpa- 
ragement of their worth, but in defence of their 
genuine pretenſions. SCr1BL. 

VER. 10. And Books for Mead, and Bulterflies for 
Sloane.] Two eminent Phyſicians; the one had an 
excellent Library, the other the fineſt colleRion in 
Europe of natural curioſities, both men of great 
learning and humanity, P. 

Ver. 12. Than his fine Wife, alas! or finer 


Where ] By the Author's manner of putting toge- 


ther theſe two different Implements of falſe Magni- 
ficence, it appears that properly ſpeaking, neither 
the Wife nor the Whore is the real object of modern 
Taſte, but the finery only: And whoever wears it, 
whether the Wite or the Whore, is of little conſe- 
quence, any farther than that the latter is thought 
to deſerve it beſt, as appears by her having moſt 
of it: and ſo indeed becomes, by accident the more 
taſhionabte Thing of the two. Scr1BL, 


EI 
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What brought Sir Viſto's il|-got wealth to waſte? 15 


Some Demon whiſper'd, © Viſto! have a Taſte.“ / 
Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy fool, \ 
And needs no Rod but Ripley with a Rule. [ 
gee! ſportive fate, to puniſh aukward pride, þ \ 
Bids Bubo build, and ſends him ſuch a Guide: 20 / 
A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, I 
That never Coxcomb reach'd Magnificence! 4 
VaRIaTloONS. 

After Ver. 22. in the MS. 0 
Mutt Biſhops, Lawyers, Stateſmen have the ſkill tc 
To build, to plant, judge paintings, what you will? v 
Then why not Kent as well cur treaties draw, . 
Bridgman explain the Goſpel, Gibbs the Law? c 

£5 I Þ B 
Ver. 17. Heav'n viſits qvith a Taſte the wealthy b. 
feel,] The preſent rage of Taſte, in this overflow of fa 
general Luxury, may be very properly repreſented 
by a deſolating peſtilence, alluded to in the word tr 
viſit. | 
Vas, 18. Ripley] This man was a carpenter, em- 1 
ployed by a firſt Miniſter, who raiſed him to an Un 
Architect, without any genius in the art; and after * 
ſome wretched proofs of his inſufficiency in public * 
Buildings, made him Comptroller of the Board of ti 
works, P. ths 
Ver. 19. See! ſportive fate, to puniſh aukward ju 
pride,] Pride is one of the greateſt miſchiefs, as 1 
well as higheſt abſurdities of our nature; and there- 8 
fore, as appears both from profane and ſacred Hiſ- th 
tory, has ever been the more peculiar object of di- 
vine vengeance. But aukward Pride intimates ſuch a} 
abilities in its owner, as eaſes us of the apprehenſi- _ 


on of much miſchief from it; ſo that the Poet ſup- 
poſes ſuch a one ſecure from the ſerious reſentment bk 
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You ſhow us, Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous buildings once were things of Uſe. 
Yet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble rules, 25 
Fill half the land with Imitating-Fools ; 

Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make ; 

Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate ; 30 


/ 


NorTteEes. 


of Heaven, though it may permit fate or fortune 
to bring him into that public contempt and ridicule, 
which his natural badneſs of heart ſo well deſerves. 

VeR, 23. The Eatl of Burlington was then pub- 
liſhing the Deſigns of Inigo Jones, and the Antiqui- 


ties of Rome by Palladio. P. 


Ver. 28. And of one beauty many blunders make ;] 
Becauſe the road of Taſte, like that to Truth, is 
* one; and thoſe to Error and Abſurdity a thou- 
and. | | 

VeR. 19. Load ſome vain Church with old Tbea- 
tric g ate,] In which there is a complication of ab- 
ſurdities, ariſing both from their different natures 
and forms: For the one being ſor religious ſer- 
vice, and the other only for civil amuſement, it is 
impoſſible that the profuſe and laſcivious ornaments 
of the latter ſhould become the modeſty and ſanc- 


tity of the other. Nor will any examples of this 


vanity of dreſs in the ſacred buildings of antiquity 
juſtify this imitation; for thoſe ornaments might be 
very ſuitable to a Temple of Bacchus, or Venus, 
which would ill become the ſobriety and purity of 
the Chriſtian Religion. 

Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that the form of 
a Theatre would not permit the architeRonic or- 
naments to be placed but on the outward face; 
whereas thoſe of a Church may be as commodiouſ- 
ly, and are more properly * within; particularly 

| 4 
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Reverſe your Ornaments; and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd dog- hole ek'd with ends of wall; 


| NorTtes. 
in great and cloſe pent up Cities, where the inceſ- 


ſant driving of the ſmoke, in a little time corrodes 


and deſtroys all outward ornaments of this kind; eſ- 
pecially if the members, as in the common taſte, 
be ſmall and little. 

Our Gothic anceſtors had juſter and manlier no- 
tions of inagnificence, on Greek and Roman ideas, 
than theſe Mimics of Tae, who profeſs to ſtudy 
only claſſic elegance. And becauſe the thing does 
honour to the genius of thoſe Barbarians, 1 ſhall en- 
deavour to expiain it. All our ancient Churches 
are called, without diſtinction, Gothic; but errone- 
ouſly. They are of two ſorts; the one built in the 


Saxon times; the other in the Norman. Several 


Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of the firſt ſort 
are yet remaining, either in whole or in part; of 
which, this was the Original: When the Saxon 
kings became Chriſtian, their piety (u hich was the 
piety of the times) conſiſted in building Churches 
at home, and performing pilgrimages abroad, eſpe- 
cially to the Holy Land: and theſe ſpiritual Exer- 
ciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one another. For the 
moſt venerable as well as moſt elegant models 
of religious edifices were then in Paleſtine. From 
theſe, our Saxon Builders took the whole of their 
ideas, as may be ſeen by comparing the drawings 
which travellers have given us of the churches yet 


ſtanding in that country, with the Saxon remains of 


what we find at home; and particularly in that 
ſameneſs of ſtyle in the later religious edifices of the 
Knights Templars, (profeſſedly built upon the mo- 
del of the church of the holy Sepulchre at Jeruſa- 
lem) with the earlier remains of our Saxon Edifices. 
Now the architecture of the Holy Land was Greci - 
an, but greatly fallen from its ancient elegance. 
Our Saxon performance was indeed a bad copy of 


- — 
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Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front. 


Norzs. 
it; and as much inferior to the works of St. Helese 
and Juſtinian, as theirs were to the Grecian models 
they had followed: Vet till the footſteps of ancient 
art appeared in the circular arches, the entire co- 
lumns, the diviſion of the entablature, into a ſort 
of Architrave, Frize, and Corniche, and a ſolidity 


© equally diffuſed over the whole maſs. This, b 


way of diſtinQtion, I would call the Saxon Achi- 
tecture. 

But our Norman works had-a very different ori- 
ginal. When the Goths had conquered Spain, and 
the genial warmth of the climate, and the religion 
of the old inhabitants, had ripened their wits, and 
inflamed their miſtaken piety (both kept in exerciſe 
by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through 
emulation of their ſcience and averſion to their ſuper- 
ſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of Architec- 
ture unknown to Greece and Rome; upon original 
principles, and ideas much nobler than what had 
given birth even to claſſical magnificence. For this 
northern people having been accuſtomed, during 
the gloom of paganiſm, to worſhip the Deity in 
GRoves (a practice common to all nations) when 
their new religion required covered edifices, they 
ingenioufly projete&@ to make them reſemble Groves, 
as nearly as the diſtance of Architecture would per- 
mit; at once indulging their old prejudices, and 
providing for their preſent conveniencies, by a cool 
receptacle, in a ſuliry climate. And with what 
ſkill and ſucceſs they executed the project by the 
iſſiſlance of Saracen ArchiteRs, whoſe exotic ſtyle 
of building very luckily ſuited their purpoſe, appears 
from hence, That no attentive obſerver ever viewed 
a regular Avenue of well grown trees, intermixing 
their branches over * but it preſently put him 
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Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 36 


NoTEes. 


in mind of the long Viſto through a Gothic Cathe- 
dral ; or ever entered one of the larger and more 
elegant Edifices of this kind, but it repreſented to 
his imagination an Avenue of trees. And this alone 
is what can be truly called the Gornic ſtyle of 
r 

Under this idea, of ſo exttaordinary a ſpecies of 
ArchiteQuze, all the irregular tranſgreſſions againſt 
art, all the monſtrous ons againſt nature, dif. 
appear; every thing has its reaſon, every thing is 
in order, and an harmonious Whole ariſes from the 
ſtudious application of means, proper and propor- 
tioned to the end. For could the Arches be other- 
wiſe than pointed when the Workman was to imitate 
that curve which branches of two oppoſite trees 
make by their interſection with one another? Or 
could the Columns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſ- 
tiact ſhafts, when they were to repreſent the Stem 
of a clump of Trees growing cloſe together? On 
the ſame principles they formed the ſpreading rami- 
fication of the ſtone work in the windows, and the 
ſtained glaſs in the interſtices; the one to repreſent 
the branches, and the other the leaves, of an open- 
ing Grove; and both concurred to preſerve that 
gloomy light which inſpires religious reverence and 
dread. Laſtly, we fee the reaſon of their ſtudied 
averſion to apparent ſolidity in theſe ſtupendous 
maſſes, deemed ſo abſurd by men accuſtomed to the 
apparent as well as real ſtrength of Grecian Archi- 
tecture. Had it been only a wanton exerciſe of the 
Artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew he could give real ſtrength 
without the appearance of any, we might indeed 
admire his ſuperior ſcience, but we muſt needs con- 
demn his ill judgment. But when one conſiders, 
that this ſurprizing lightneſs was neceſſary to com- 
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Conſcious they act a true Palladian part, 
And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by rules of art. 


Nores. 


plete the execution of his idea of a Sylvan place of 
worſhip, one — PONG admire the ingenui- 
ty of the contrivanck. 

This too will account for the contrary qualities in 
what I call the Saxon Architecture. Theſe artiſts 
copied, as has been faid, from the churches in the 
Holy Land, which were built on the models of the 
Grecian Architecture; but corrupted by prevailing 
barbariſm ; and ſtill further depraved by a religious 
idea. The firſt places of Chriſtian worſhip were 
Sepulchres and ſubterraneous caverns, low and 
heavy from neceſſity. When Chriſtianity became 
the Religion of the State, and ſumptuous Temples 


began to be ereRted, they yet, in regard to the 


hrit pious ages, preſerved the maſſive Style: made 


+ ſtill more venerable by the Church of the holy Se- 


fulchre; where this ſtyle was, on a double account, 
followed and aggravated, 

Such as is here deſcribed was GoTnic ARchi- 
TECTURE. And it would be no diſcredit to the 
warmeſt admirers of Jones and Palladio to acknow- 
ledge it hath its merit, 
it had a nobler birth, though an humbler fortune, 
than the Greek and Roman ARCHITECTURE. — 
The Reader may ſee Sir Chriſtopher Wren's account 
of this matter from ſome papers of his, publiſhed 


ſince the printing this, in a book called Parentalia, 


page 273 — 297 — 306-7-8— 355, and then judge 
tor himſelf. 

Ver. 30. Turn Arcs of Triumph to a Gar- 
den gate;| This abſurdity ſeems to have ariſen 


from an iojudicious imitation of what theſe Builders 


might have heard of, at the entrance of the ancient 
Gardens of Rome: But they do not conſider, that 


thoſe were pablic Gardens, given to the people by 


ſome great man after a triumph; to which, there- 


They muſt at leaſt confeſs 
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Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A certain truth, which many buy too dear : 49 


COMMENTARY. 


Vex. 39. Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A certain truth, 
and in this artful manner begins the body of the 
Epiſtle. | | 


J. | | 
The firſt part of it (from Ver. 38 to 99.) delivers 
rules for attaining to the Macniricent in juſt ex- 
pence ; which is the ſame'in Building and Planting, 
that the $UBLIME is in Painting and Poetry; and, 
conſequently, the qualities neceffary for the attain- 
ment of both muſt be analogous. 
1. The firſt and fundamental, he ſhews (from Ver. 
38 to 47 ] to be Senss; 


Goo Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n; 
„ And though no Science, fairly worth the ſeven,” 


And for that reaſon ; not only as it is the founda- 
tion and parent of them all, and the conſtant regu- 
lator and direQor of their operations, or, as the 
Poet better expreſſes it, — of every art the ſoul; 


|  Nores. | 
fore, Arcs of this kind were very ſuitable orna- 
ments, | 
Ver. 36. Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door.] 
In the foregoing inſtances, the Poet expoſes the ab- 
ſurd imitation of foreign and diſcordant manners in 
public buildings; here he turns to the ſtill greater 
abſurdity of 'taking their models from- a diſcordant 
climate, in their private : which folly, he ſuppoſes, 
may be more eaſily redreſſed, as men will be ſooner 
brought to feel for themſelves than to ſee for the 
public, 
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Something there is more needful than Expence, 
And ſomething previous ev'n to Taſte — tis Senſs: 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And though no Science, fairly worth the ſeven; 
A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive; 45 
Tones and Le Notre have it not to give, 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 


To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 


COMMENTARY. 


but likewiſe as it alone can, in caſe of need, very 
often ſupply the offices of every one of them. | 
VeR. 47. To build, to plant, &c.] 2. The next 
quality, tor dignity and uſe, is TasTe, and but the 
next: For, as the Poet truly obſerves, there is 
ſomething previous ev'n to Taſte — tis Senſe; and 
this in the order of things: For Senſe is a taſte and 
true conception of Nature; and Taſte is a ſenſe or 
true conception of beautiful Nature; but we muſt 
firſt know the effences of things, before we can 
judge truly of their qualities: The buſineſs of Taſte, 
therefore, in the purſuit of magnificence, is, as the 
Poet ſhews us (from Ver. 46 to 65) 1. (to Ver. 
51) To catch or lay hold on Nature, where ſhe 
appears moſt in her charms. 2. (to Ver. 57.) To 
adorn her, when taken, as beft ſuits her dignity and 
quality; that is, to dreſs her in the light and mo- 
deſt habit of a Virgin, not load her with the gaud 
ornaments of a Proſtitute. This rule obſervech 
will prevent a tranſgreſſion in the following which 
is, not to let all her beauties be ſeen at once, but 
in ſucceſſion ; for that advantage is inſeparable from 
a graceful and well dreſſed perlon. 3. (to Ver. 65.) 


NorEsVs . 
Vern. 46. Inigo Jones the celebrated Architect, 
and Mr. Le Nitre, the defigner of the beſt Gardens 
of France, P. | 


9 
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To ſwell the Terras, or to ſink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. | | 50 
But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 

Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 

Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, 

Where half the ſkill is decently to hide. 


PA wt Heed 


COMMENTARY. 


To take care that the ornaments be well directed 
to that part, which it 1s your purpoſe to adorn; 
and, as in dreſſing out a modeſt Fair (which is the 
Poet's own compariſon) the colours are ſuited to 
her complexion; the ſtuff, to the proportion of her 
rſon; and the faſhion, to her air and ſhape; ſo 
in ornamenting a Villa, the riſe or fall of waters 
ſhould correſpond to its acclivities or declivities ; 
the artificial hills or wales to its cover or expoſure; 4 
and the manner of calling in the country, to the dil- 6 
poſition of its aſpect. But again, as in the illuſtra- 
tion, whatever be the variety in colour, ſtuff, or 
faſhion, they muſt ſtill be ſo ſuited, with reſpect to 
one another, as to produce an agreement and har- 
mony in their aſſemblage: ſo woods, waters, moun- 


aa wor MM RY Mi 
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VER. 53. Let not each beauty ev'ry whe 
For when the ſame beauty obtrudes ſelf upon you 
over and over; when it meets yoywTull at whatever 
place you ſtop, or to whatevgt point you turn, 
then nature loſes her proper charms of a modeſt fair; 

and you begin to hate and nauſeate her as a proſti- 
tute. 

VeR. 54. Where half the ſkill is decently to hide.] 
If the Poet was right in comparing the true dreſs 
of Nature to that of a modeſt fair, it is a plain 
conſequence, that one. half of the deſigner's art 
muſt be, decently to hide; as the other halt is grace- 


fully to diſeower. q 
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He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 55 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds. 
Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the Waters or to riſe, or fall; 


COMMENTARY. 
tains, vales, and viſtas, muſt, amidſt all their di- 
verſity, be ſo diſpoſed with a relation to each other, 
as to create a perfect ſymmetry reſulting from the 
whole; and this, the Genius of the place, when re- 
ligiouſly conſulted, will never fail. to inform us of; 
who, as the Poet ſays, 


+ Now breaks, or now direQs, th' intending lines; 
*« Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.” 


And this is a full and complete deſcription of the 


effice of Taſte. | 


h NorTEes. 

Ver. 57. Conſult the Genius of the Place, &c. to 
Ver. 64] The perſonalizing or rather &deify- 
ing the Genius of the place, in order to be conſult- 
ed as an Oracle, has produced one of the nobleſt 
and moſt ſublime deſcriptions of Defign, that Poetry 
could expreſs. Where this Genius, while prefid- 
ing over the work, is repreſented bylittle and little, 
as advancing from a ſimple adwiſer, to a creator of 
all the beauties of improved Nature, in a variety of 
bold metaphors and alluſions, all rifing one above 
another, till they complete the unity of the general 
idea. | 

Firſt, the Genius of the place zells the waters, or 
only ſimply gives directions; Then he helps tb ambi- 
tious hill, or is a fellow labourer: Then again he 
ſcoops the circling Theatre, or works alone, or in 
chief. Afterwards, rifing faſt in our idea of dig- 
nity, he calls in the country, alluding to the orders 
of princes in their progreſs, when accuſtomed to 
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Or helps th' ambitious Hill the Heav'ns to ſcale, 
Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale, 6⁰ 
Calls in the Country, catches op'ning Glades, 
Joins willing Woods, and varies Shades from Shades; 
Now breaks, or now directs, th' intending Lines; 
Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns, 
Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry art the ſoul, 
Parts anſw'riog parts ſhall flide into a whole, 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 65. Still follow Senſe, &c.] But now when 
_ Good Senſe has led us up to Tale, our fondneſs 


NorTEs. 


diſplay all their ſtate and magnificence: His cha- 
racter then grows ſacred, he joins willing woods, a 
metaphor taken from one of the offices of the 
prieſthood ; till at length, he becomes a Divinity, 
and creates and prefides over the whole: 


„Now breaks, or now direQs, th' intending lines; 
« Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns.” 


Much in the ſame manner as the plaſtic Nature is 
ſuppoſed to do, in the work of generation. 

Ver. 6g, Still follow. Senſe, &c.] The not ob- 
ſerving this rule, bewildered a late noble Writer 
(diſtinguiſhed for his philoſophy of Taſte) in the 

urſuit of the Grand and Magnificent in moral 
iſe: who, when Good Senſe had led him up to the 
T8 uaA%y xi 79 weeroy of ancient renown, diſ- 


charged his Guide; and, captivated with the de- 


lights of Ta/le, reſolved all into the elegancies of 
"that idea: And now, Reaſon, Morality, Religion, 


and the truth of things, we'e nothing elſe: but 


TasrE ; which (that he might not be thought al- 
together to have deſerted his ſage conductreſs) he 
ſometimes dignified with the name of the moral 
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Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start ev'n from Difficulty, ſtrike from Chance; 


COMMENTARY. 


for the elegancies of our new miſtreſs, oftentimes 
occaſions us to neglect the plainneſs and ſimplicity 
of the old; we are but too apt to forſake our 
Guide, and to give ourſelves up ſolely to Taſte. 
Our Author's next rule therefore, 3. is, Still to 
ollow Senſe, and let Senſe perpetually accompan 

through all the works 9 7 72 r F F 


« Still follow Senſe, of ev'ry Art the Soul.” 


That is, good ſenſe ſhould never be a moment ab- 
ſent from the works of Ta/fe, any more than the 


| foul from the body; for juſt as the ſoul animates 


and informs every air and feature of a beauteous 
body, ſo ſenſe gives life and vigour to all the pro- 
ductions of Taſte. 

Ver. 66. Parts anſw'ring Parts, &c.] The Poet 
then explains the particular advantages of the union 
of Senſe with Taſte, (from this verſe to 71.) 1. 
That the beautiful parts which Taſte has laid out 
and contrived, ſenſe makes to anſwer to one ano- 
ther, and to ſlide naturally, without violence, inte 


Nores. 


ſenſe : And he ſucceeded, in the purſuit of Truth, 
accordingly. | | | 
Ver. 86 Parts anſw'ring parts, ſhall ſlide inte 
a whole,] i. e. ſhall not be forced, but 27 of them- 
ſelves; as if both the parts and whole were not 
of yours, but of Nature's making. The — ve 
is taken from a piece of mechaniſm finiſhed by fome 
2 maſter, where all the parts are ſo previouſly 
tted, as to be eaſily put together by any ordinary 
workman : and each part ſlides into its place, as it 
were though a groove ready made for that purpoſe. 
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Nature ſhall join you ; Time ſhall make it grow The 
A Work to wonder at — perhaps a Stow. 70 Lo! 
Without it, proud Verſailles! tby glory falls; 

And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls : ſupp 

| | and 

COMMENTARY. | Verf 

a whole, 2. That many beauties will ſpontaneouſly of &. 

offer themſelves ſuggeſted from the very neceſlity a vel 

which /enſe lays upon us, of conforming the parts fort 

to the whole, which no original invention of Taft ſome 

would have ſupplied. 3. A third advantage is, it; 

that you are then always ſure to have Nature on theſ 

your fide. real 

| | Som 

© Nature ſhall join you” — then 

Nati 

The expreſſion is important ; when we were bid to T 

Begin with ſenſe, we were ſhewn, how this woul «6 
lead us to Tafte in the purſuit of Nature: but now; 

that he bids · us to go on with ſenſe, or Hill to fol Som! 

it, after having arrived at Tafte, he tells us, tha chan 


Nature will then join us of her own accord: This 
has a great beauty, which ariſes from the philoſo- 
phic truth of the obſervation. For, as we obſerved have 


before — ſenſe being a right conception of Nature: _ 
and Tafte a right conception of beautiful Nature; tentl 
when theſe are in conjunction Nature can ſtand out unſu 
no longer, but preſents herſelf to you without eithe 
further pains or ſearch. | is ſu 
VER. 71. Without it, proud Verſailles, &c.] To it 18 
illuſtrate this doQrine, the Poet next ſhews us deſer 
(from Ver. 7o to 99.) that without this continued ** 
% a La 
NoTEs. who! 
VER. 70. The ſeat and gardens of the Lord Viſk good 
count Cobham in 9-16 ue" P. Poen 
Ver. 72 And Nero's Terraces deſert their walls ;| not þ 
The expreſſion is very ſignificant, Had the avalls inten 
been ſaid to deſert the terraces, this would have be lol 
PN 


8 
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The vaſt Parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make, 
Lo! Cohn comes, and floats them with a Lake: 


COMMENTARY. 
ſupport of good ſenſe, things even of the highe/t Taſte 
and utmoſt Magnificence, ſuch as the Buildings of 
Verſailles, the Gardens of Villario, and the Groves 
of Sabinus (which are the inſtances he pives) all, in 
a very little time, come to nothing ; and no wonder : 
for the exerciſe of Tafle wir Hour Ses is, where 
ſomething that is not beautiful Nature is miſtaken for 
it; and ornamented as beautiful Nature ſhould be; 
theſe ornaments, therefore, being deſtitute of all 
real ſupport, muſt be continually ſubject to change. 
Sometimes the owner himſelf will grow weary of 
them (as in the caſe of Villario) and find at laſt, that 
Nature 1s to be preferred before them, 


*« Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains yield, 


« He finds at laſt, he better likes a Held 


Sometimes, again, the Heir (like Sabinus's) will be 
changing a bad Taſte for a worſe, 


NorTEes. 

have given us the image of a deſtruQion, effected by 
time only; which had been foreign to the Poet's in- 
tention ; who is here ſpeaking of the puniſhment of 
unſupported Taſte, in the deſigned ſubverſion of it, 
either by good or bad, as it happens; one of which 
is ſure to do its buſineſs, and that ſoon: therefore 
it is with great propriety, he ſays, that the Terraces 
deſert their walls, which implies purpoſe and vio- 
lence in their ſubverſion. | 

VeR. 74. Lo! Cos hau comes, and floats them with 
a Lake: An high compliment to the noble perſon on 
whom it is beſtowed, as making him the ſubſtitute of 
goed Senſe. — This office, in the original plan of the 
Poem, was given to another Man of TasTE ; who 
not having the Sexse to ſee that a compliment was 
intended him, it convinced the Poet that it did not 
belong to him, | 


* — 8 5 * 3 — 
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Or cut wide views through Mountains to the Plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat again. 76 
Ev'n in an ornament its place remaik, 

Nor in an Hermitage ſet Dr. Clarke. 

Behold Villario's ten- years toi] complete; 
His Quincunx darkens, his Eſpaliers meet; 80 
The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts unite, 
And ſtrength of Shade contends with flrength of 

Light; 


COMMENTARY. 


One boundleſs green, or flouriſh'd carpet views, 
* With all the mournful family of Yews.” 


So that mere Taſte ſtanding expoſed between the rut 
and falſe, like the decent man, between the rigidly 
virtuous, and thoroughly profligate, hated any de- 
ſpiſed by both, can never long ſupport itſelf: and 
with this, the filr part of the Epiſtle concludes. 


Nores. 
Ver. 75, 76. Or cut wide views thro' Mountains 
to the Plain, 
You'll wiſh your hill or ſhelter'd ſeat 
Again. 
This was done in Hertfordſhire by a wealthy citizen, 
at the expence of above 53000 J. by which means 
(merely to overlook a dead plain) he let in the north 
wind upon his houſe and parterre, which were before 
adorned and defended by beautiful woods. P. 
Ver. 78. — ſet Dr. Clarke.) Dr. S. Clarke's buſto 
laced by the Queen in the Hermitage, while the 
Dr. duly frequented the Court. P. But he ſhould 
have added -= with the innocence and diſintereſted- 
neſs of an Hermit. 
Ver. 81, 82. The Wood ſupports the Plain, the parts 
unite, 
And firength of Shade contends with 
, | flrength of Light ;] 
| The imagery is here taken from Painting in the ju- 
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A waving Glow the bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhiog in bright diverfities of day, 


| Nor ES. 
dicious execution of the Pencil, and in the happy 
improvement of it by tine To underſtand what is 
meant by ſupporting (which 1s a term of art common 
both to Planting and Painting) we muſt conſider 
what things make the natural defect or weakneſs of 


a dead or open Plain; and theſe are, the having a 


diſagreeable faineſs, and the not having a proper ler- 
mination. But a Wood, rightly diſpoſed, takes away 
the one, and gives what 1s wanting of the other. 


ah The parts unite.” 


The utmoſt which art can do, when it does its full 
office, is to give the work a conſent of parts ; but it 
is time only that can make the union here ſpoken of. 
So in painting, the {kill of the Maſter can go no fur- 
ther, in the chromatic part, than to ſet thoſe co- 
lours together, which have a natural friendſhip and 
ſympathy for each other: But nothing but time can 
unite and incorporate their tints : 


And ſtrength of Shade contends with ſtrength of 
Light.“ . 

And now the work becomes a very picture; which 

the Poet informs us of, in the ſublime way of poetical 

inſtruction, by ſetting that picture before out eyes; 


and not merely a picture, but a perfect piQure, in 


which the lights and ſhades, not only bear a propor- 
tion to one another in their force (which is implied 
in the word contends) but are both at their height 
(which the word ſtrength ſignifies.) As the uſe of 
the ſingular number, in the terms Shade and Light, 
alludes to another precept of the art; that not only 
the ſhades and lights ſhould be great and broad, but 
that the maſſes of the clair-obſcure, in a group of 
objects, ſhould be ſo managed, by a ſubordination 
of the groupes to the unity of deſign, as that the 
whole together may afford one great ſhade and /ight. 

Ver. 84. Bluſbing in bright diverſities of dap, ] 
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With filver-quiv'ring rills meander'd oer 85 
Enjoy them, you! Villario can no more; 
Tir'd of the ſcene Parterres and Fountains yield, 
He finds at laſt, he better likes a Field. 

Through his young Woods how pleas'd Sabinus 

ſtray d, c 

Or ſat delighted in the thick'ning ſnade, 90 
With annual joy the red' ning ſhoots to greet, 
Or lee the ſtretching branches long to meet! 
His Son's fine Taſte an op'ner Viſta loves, 
Foe to the Dryads of his Father's groves ; 
One boundleſs Green, or flouriſh'd Carpet views, 
With all the mournful family of Vews; 96 


Nor Es. 

7, e. The ſeveral colours of the grove in bloom, 
give ſeveral different tints to the lights and ſhades, 

VeR. 94. Foe tn the Dryads of his Father's groves ;| 
Finely intimating, by this ſublime claflical image, 
that the Father's taſte was enthuſiaſtical; in which 
paſſion there is always ſomething great and noble; 
though it be too apt, in its flights, to leave /en/e 
behind it : and this was the good man's caſe. But 
his Son's was a poor deſpicable ſuperſtition, a low 
ſombrous paſſion, whole perverſity of Taſte could 
only gratify itſelf 


« With all the mournful family of Yews.” 


Ver. 95. The two extremes in parterres, which 
are equally faulty; a boundleſs Green, large and 
naked as a field, or a flouriſh'4 Carpet, where the 
| greatneſs and nobleneſs of the piece is leſſened by 
being divided into too many parts, with ſcroll'd works 
and beds, of which the examples are frequent. P. 

VeR. 96. — mournful family of Yews ;] Touches 
upon the ill taſte of thoſe who are ſo fond of Ever- 
* (particularly Vews, which are the moſt ton- 
ile) as to deſtroy the nobler Foreſt trees, to make 
way for ſuch little ornaments as Pyramids of dark- 


binus 


90 
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The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks made, 

Now ſweep thoſe Alleys they were born to ſhade. 
At Timon's Villa let us paſs a day, 

Where all cry out, What ſums are, thrown away!” 

80 proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 101 

Soft and Agreeable come never there. 


: n 
I. | 

Ver. 99. At Timon's Villa, &c.] As the firſt part 
ended with expoſing the works of T afte without ſenſe, 
the ſecond begins with a deſcription (from Ver. 98 
to 173.) of falſe magnificence wiTHOUT' BITHER 
Senss or TasTe, in the gardens, buildings, table 
furniture, library, and way of living of Lord Timon ; 
who, in none of theſe, could diſtinguiſh between great- 
neſs and vaſtneſs; between regularity and form ; be- 
tween dignity and ſtate; nor between learning and 
pedantry. But what then? ſays the Poet, reſuming 
here the great principle of his Philoſophy (which theſe 
moral Epiſtles were written to illuſtrate, and conſe- 
quently, on whigh they are all regulated) though 


„ Heay'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy Fool, 
©« And needs no Rog——"” 


yet the puniſhment is confined as it ought; and the 
evil is turned to the benefit of others: For 


«© —hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 
« Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread, 
« The Lab'rer bears; what his hard heart denies, 
« His charitable vanity ſupplies.” 


Nores. | FIX: > 
green continually repeated, not unlike a Funeral 
proceſſion. ; | 

Ver. 99. 4. Timon's Villa] This deſcription is 
intended to comprize the principles of a falſe Taſte 
of Magnificence, and to exemplify what was faid 
before, that nothing but Good Senſe can attain it. P. 
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Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compaſs this, his building is a Town, 105 
His pond an Ocean, his parterre a Down: 

Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter:when he ſees, 
A puny inſeR, ſhiv'ring at a breeze! 

Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around! 

The whole, a labour'd Quarry above ground. 116 
Two Cupids ſquirt before: a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind, 


His Gardens next your admiration call, 


On ev'ry fide you look, behold. the Wall! 

No pleaſing Tntcicacies intervene, 115 
No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each Alley has a brother, 


And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 


e 

Ver. 104. - all Brobdignag] A region of giants, 
in the ſatites of Gulliver, | 

Ver. 109 Le, what huge heaps of litileneſs around I 
Grandeur in building, as in the human frame, does not 
take its denomination from the body, bat the ſoul of 
the work: when the ſovl therefore is loſt or incum- 
bred in its 1ovelope, the unanimated parts, how huge 
ſoever, are not members of grandeur, but mere heaps 


of littleneſs. © 


Ver. 117, 118 Grove nods at grove, each Alley 
| | has a brother, | 
And half the platform juſt refleds 
the other.] | 

This is exactly the two puddings of the citizen, in 
the foregoing fable, only ſerved up a little more mag- 
nificently: But both on the ſame abſurd principle of 
wiong taſte, viz. That one can never have too much 
of a good thing, FOR? ki | 
Ibid. Greve nods at grove, &c.] The exquiſite 


116 
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The ſuff'ring eye inverted Nature ſees, | 
Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as trees; 120 
With here a Fountain, never to be play'd; 
And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no ſhade ; 
Here Amphitrite ſails through myrtle bow'rs; 
There Gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs; 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping fea-horſe mo urn, 125 
And ſwallows rooft in Nilus' duſty Urn. 

My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure, to be ſeen: 
But ſoft — by regular approach — not yet — 
Firſt thro? the length of yon hot Terrace ſweat ; 
And when up ten deep ſlopes you've drag'd your 

_ thighs, - | 131 

Juſt at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 

His Study! with what Authors is it ſtor'd ? 
In Books, not Authors, curious is my Lord ; 


| | _ ..,.\NorTzs. . 
humour of this expreſſion ariſes ſolely from its ſignĩ- 
ficancy. Theſe groves, that have no meaning, but 
very near relationſhip, can expreſs themſelves only 
like twin- ideots by nods ; 


«© — nutant ad mutua Palmae 
„% Foedera 


as the Poet ſays, which juſt ſerves to let us under- 
ſtand, that they know one another, as having been 
nurſed and brought up by one common parent. 
Ve. 124. The two Statues of the Gladiator pug- 
nans, and Gladiator moriens, P. 
Ver. 130. The Approaches and Communication of 
houſe with garden, or one part with another, ill- 
judged, and inconvenient.9 P. * 
Ver. 133. His Study ! e] The falſe Taſte in 
Books; a ſatire on the vanity in collecting them, 
more frequent in men of Fortune than the ſtudy te 
Vol. III. Q 


—— =BASs eweem, 
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To all their dated backs he turns you round; 1 35 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound! 
Lo ſome are Vellom, and the reſt as good 

For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. 
For Locke or Milton 'tis in vain to look, 

Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern Book. 140 

And now the Chapel's filver bell yau hear, 

That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray'r : 

Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the foul dance upon a Jig to Heaven. 

On painted Cielings you devoutly ſtare;”” ' 145 
Where ſprawl the Saints of Verrio or Laguerre, 


NoTtEes. 

underſtand them. Many delight chiefly in the ele- 
gance of the print, or of the binding; ſome have 
carried it ſo far, as to cauſe the upper ſhelyes to be 
filled with painted books of wood ; others pique 
themſelves ſo much wpon books in a language they 
do not underſtand, as to exclude the moit uſeful 

in one they do. P. h 140mg 
Ver. 142. The falſe taſte in Muffe, improper to 
the ſubjects as of light airs in churches, often prac- 

.tiſed by the organiſt, &c. 25 
Ver. 142. That ſummons you 4 all the Pride of 
Pray'r :] This abſurdity is very happily expreſſed ; 
Pride, of all human folſies, being the firft we ſhould 
| leave behind us when we approach the ſacred altar. 
g — But he who could take Meanneſs for Magniß- 

cence, might eaſily miſtake Humility for Meanneſs. 
Vex. 145. — And in Painting (from which even 
Italy is not free) of naked figures in-churches, &c. 
which has obliged ſome Popes to put draperies on 

ſome of thoſe of the beſt maſters. P. | 

Ver. 146. Where ſprawl the Saints of Verris or 
Laguerre,)] This was not only ſaid to deride the in- 
decency and aukward poſition of the figures, but to 
»finuate the want of dignity in the ſubjects. 
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On gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, 
And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. 


Nor xs. 

Raphael's pagans, as the devils in Milton, act a no- 
bler part than the Gods and Saints of ordinary. poets 
and painters. The cartons at Hampton- Court are 
talked of by every body; they have been copied, 
engraved, and criticiſed; and yet ſo little ſtudied or 
conſidered, that in the nobleſt of them, of which 
likewiſe more has been ſaid than of all the reſt, we 
are as much ſtrangers to St. Paul's audience in the 
Areopagus, as to thoſe betore whom he preached at 
Theſſalonica or Bercoeaa. | - 

The ſtory from whence the painter took his ſub- 
jeQ is this; — “ St. Paul came to Athens, — was 
«++ encountered by the Epicureans and Stoics, — taken 
up by them to the court of Arg@pagus, — before 
** which he made his apology ; and amongſt his con- 
verts at this time, were Dionyſus the Areopagite, 
* and a woman named Damaris.“ On this {imple 


plan he exerciſes his invention. Paul is placed on an 


eminence in the act of ſpeaking, the audience round 
him na circle; and a ſtatue of Mars in the front of 
bis temple, denotes the Scene of Action. 
The firſt figure has been taken notice of for the 
force of its expreſſion. We ſee all the marks of con- 
viction, and reſignation to the direction of the divine 
Meſſenger. But I do not know, that it has been 
ſuſpected, that a particular character was here re- 
preſented. And yet the Platonic countenance, and 
the female attendant, ſhew plainly, that the painter 
deſigned Dionvysius, whom Eccleſiaſtical ſtory 
makes of this ſet; and to whom, ſacred hiſtory has 
given this companion. For the woman is Damaxis, 
mentioned with him, in the Ads, as a joint convert. 
Either the Artiſt miſtook his text, and ſuppoſed her 
to be converted with him at this audience; or what 
is more likely, he purpoſely committed the indeco- 
rum of bringing a woman into the Areopagus, the 
c 2 
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346 MORAL ESSAYS. Ee. IV. 
To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite, 


Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 150 


— 


| NeTrTss | 
better to mark out his Dionyſus; a character of great 
fame in the Romiſh Church, from a myſtic volumi- 
nous impoſtor, who has aſſumed his titles. Next to 
this PLaTonisT of open mien, is a figure deeply col- 
lected within himſelf, immerſed in thought, and ru- 


- minating on what he hears. Conformable to his 


ſtate, his arms are buried in his garment, and his 
chin repoſing on his boſom ; in a word, all his line- 


aments denote the STorc; he ſays as plainly, Ne te 


quaefiveris extra, as if the Painter had drawn this 
Symbol of his Sect out of his mouth on a label. 
Adjoining to him is an old man, with a ſqualid 


| beard and habit, leaning on his crouch, and turning 
- his eyes upwards on the Apoſtle ; but with a coun- 
tenance ſo ſour and canine, that one cannot heſitate 
a moment in pronouncing him a Cynic. The next 
who follows, by his elegance of dreſs, and placid 


air of raillery and neglect, proclaims bimſelf an Ep1- 
CVUREAN: As the other which ſtands cloſe by him, 
with his finger on his lips, denoting fence, plain 

marks out a follower of PYTHaGoRas. After theſe 


Come a groupe of figures, cavilling in all the rage 
of diſputation, as criticiſing the divine Speaker. 
- Theſe plainly defign the Acapemics, the genius 


of whoſe ſchool was to debate Je quolibet ente, and 
never come to a concluſion. Without the Circle, 
and behind the principal figures, are a number of 
young faces, to repreſent the ſcholars and diſciples 
of the ſeveral ſects. Theſe are all fronting the 
Apoſtle. Behind him are two other figures: one 
regarding the Apoſtle's action, with his face turned 
upwards; in which the paſſions of malicious zeal 
and diſappointed rage are ſo ſtrongly marked, that 
we needed not the red bonnet, to ſee he was a Jewiſh 
Rabbi. The other is a pagan prieſt, full of anxiety 
for the danger of the eſtabliſhed Worſhip. 


þ 
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But hark! the chiming Clocks to dinner call; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble Hall: 
The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 


„ 


Thus has this great Maſter, in order to heighten 
the dignity of his ſubject, brought in the heads of 
every ſect of philoſophy and religion which were 
moſt averſe to the principles, and moſt oppoſite to 


the ſucceſs of the Goſpel; ſo that one may truly 


eſteem this carton as the greateſt effort of his divine 
genius. 

VER. 146. Ferrio or Laguerre.] Verrio (Antonio) 
painted many ceilings, &c. at Windſor, Hampton- 
Court, &c. and Laguerre at Blenheim-caſtle, and 
Other places. P. 

Ver. 150. Who never mentions Hell to ears polite.]. 
This is a fact; a reverend Dean preaching at Court, 
threatened the finner with puniſhment in“ a place 
« which he thought it not decent to name in ſo 
% polite an aſſembly.” P. 

Ver. 153. Taxes the incongruity of Ornaments, 
(though ſometimes practiſed by the ancients) where 
an open mouth ejeQs the water into a fountain, or 
where the ſhocking images of ſerpents, &c. are in- 
introduced into Grotto's or Buffets, P. 

Ver. 153. The rich Buffet well colour'd Serpents 
grace.) The circumſtance ot being well-colour'd ſhews 
this ornament not only to be very abſurd, but very 


odious too; and has a peculiar beauty, as, in one 
inſtance of falſe Taſte, viz. an injudicious choice in 


imitation, he gives (in the epithet employed) the ſug- 
geſtion of another, which is an injudicious manner 
of it, For thoſe diſagreeable objects which, when 
painted, give pleaſure; if coloured after nature, in 
relief, become ſhocking ; as a toad, or a dead car- 
caſe in wax-work: yet theſe things are the delight 
ef al] people of bad Taſte. However, the Orna- 
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3488 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. Iv. 


Is this a dinner? this a Genial room? 155 
No, 'tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A ſolemn Sacrifice, perform'd in ſtate, 

You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 


NorTEes. 


ment itſelf pretends to ſcience, and would juſtify its 


uſe by antiquity ; though it betrays the moſt miſer- 
able ignorance of it. The Serpent, amongſt the an- 
cients, was ſacred, and full of venerable myſteries, 
Now things do not excite ideas, ſo much by their 
own natural impreſſions, as by fictitious ones, ari- 
ſing from foreign and accidental combinations ; con- 
ſequently the view of this aninial raiſed in them no- 
thing of that abhorrence which it is wont to do in 
us; but, on the contrary, very agreeable ſenſations, 
correſpondent to thoſe foreign aſſociations. Hence, 
and more eſpecially, becauſe the Serpent was the 
peculiar Symbol of health, it became an extreme pro- 
= ornament to the genial rooms of the ancients. 

n the mean time, we who are ſtrangers to all this 
ſuperſtition, are yet abſurd enough to fall into one 
ten times more ridiculous, which is the idolizing of 
the very 1 that aroſe from it. So again, it 
was a cuſtom amongſt the Egyptians, to make their 
fountains iſſue from the mouth of a Lion, becauſe 
the Nile overflows when the ſun is in that ſign. 
But when we, in a ſenſeleſs affectation of taſte, in 
the admiration of the antique, imitate this ſignifica- 
tive ornament, which took its riſe from the local 
peculiarities of that country, do we not deſerve to 
be well laughed at? But if theſe pretenders to Tafte 


can ſo widely miſtake, it is no wonder that thoſe 


who pretend to none, I mean the verbal Critics, 
ſhould a little Ballucinate in this matter. I remem- 
ber, when the ſhort Latin inſcription on Shakeſpear's 
monument was firlt ſet up, and in the very ſtyle of 
elegant and ſimple antiquity, the News- papers 
ſwarmed with theſe ſmall critics; in which. the only 
obſervation that looked like learning, was founded 
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So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread Doctor, and his Wand were there, 
Between each Act the trembling falvers ring, 161 
From ſoup to ſweet-wine, and God bleſs the King. 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, | 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, | take my leave, 165 
Sick of his civil Pride-from Morn to Eve; 
] curſe ſuch laviſh coſt, and little ſkill, 
And ſweer no Day was ever paſt ſo ill. 

Yet hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry fed; 
Health to himſelf, and to his Infants bread 1760 


Nor ESG. 


in this ignorance of Taſte and Antiquity. One of 
theſe Critics objected to the word Mors (in the in- 
ſcription) becauſe the Roman writers of the pureſt 
times ſcrupled to employ it; but, in its ſtead, uſed 
an improper, that is, a figurative word, or other- 
wiſe a circumlocution. But had this Critic confi- 
dered, that it was their Superſtition of /ucky and 
unlucky words which occaſioned this delicacy, he 
muſt have ſeen that a Chriſtian writer, in a Chriſtian 
inſcription, ated with great judgment in avoiding fo 
ſenſeleſs an affectation of, what he miſcalls, claſſical 
expreſſion. 

Ver. 155. I this a dinner, &c.] The proud Feſ- 
tivals of ſome men are here ſet forth to ridlicule, 
where pride deſtroys the eaſe, and formal regularity 
all the pleaſurable enjoyment of the entertain- 
ment. 2 

Ver 156. — a Hecatomb.] Alluding to the Hun- 
cred footſleps before. 

VER. 160. Sancho's dread Doctor] See Don 
Quixote, chap. xlvii. P. 

Ver. 169. Yet hence the Poor, Cc] This is the 
Moral of the whole; where Prxovipence is juſti- 
ked in giving Riches to thoſe who ſquander them 


Q 4 
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The Lab'rer bears: What his bard Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity ſupplies. | 
Another Age ſhall ſee the golden Ear 
| Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 


COMMENTARY. 


Ver. 173. Another age, &c ] But now a difficulty 
ſticks with me (anſwers an objeQor) this load of evil 
ſtill remains a monument of folly to future ages; an 
incumbrance to the plain on which it ſtands; and a 
nuſance to the neighbourhood round about, filling 
It 3 ya | 
© —— with imitating fools.” } 
For men are apt to take the example next at hand; 
and apteſt of all to take a bad one. No fear of that, 
replies the Poet, (trom Ver. 172 to 177.) Nothing 
abſurd or wrong is exempt from the juriſdiction of 
Time; which is always ſure to do full juſtice on it; 


« Another Ape ſhall ſee the golden Ear 


* Imbrowa the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, e 
„Deep Harveſts bury all his pride has plann'd, p 
« And laughing Ceres re- aſſume the land.“ 7 
For the prerogative of 5 
53 Time ſhall make it grow,” _ 15 
is only due to the deſigus of true Taſte joined to hi 
uſe: And E 
Nores. 
in this manner. A bad Taſte employs more hands, T 
and diffuſes wealth more uſefully than a good one. 
This recurs to what is laid down in Book I. Ep. ii. 5 
Ver. 230—7, and in the Epiſtle preceding this, Ver. wh 
161, &. P. | Nr 
Ver. 173. Another Age, Ec.) Had the Poet lived bl; 
but three years longer, he had ſeen his general pro- 1 
phecy againſt all ill. judged magnificence fulfilled in by + 


a very particular inſtance. 
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Deep Harveſts bury all his pride has plann'd, 175 
And laughing Ceres re- aſſume the land. 

Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 


Who plants like BaTHursT, or who builds like 
| BovLE. | 


- CoMMENTARY, 
« »Tis aſe alone that ſan#ifies expence ;” 


and nothing but the ſanQity of that can arreſt the 
Juſtice of Time: And thus the ſecond part con- 
cludes: which, conſiſting of an example of falſe 
Taſte in every attempt to Magnificence, is full of 
Goncealed precepts for the true: As the firſt part, 
which contains precepts for true Taſte, is ſull of 
examples of the falſe. | | 


| TM. =, 

Ven. 177. Who then ſhall grace, Ge] We come 
now to the third and laſt part (from Ver. 176 to the 
end) and, as in the firſt, the Poet had given exam- 
ples of wrong judged Magnificence, in things of 
Taſte, without ſenſe ; and, in the ſecond, an exam- 
ple in others, without either ſenſe or Taſte; ſo the 
third preſents us with two examples of Magnificence 
in Planting and Building; where both Senſe and Taſte 
highly prevail: The one in him, to whom this 
Epiſtle is addreſſed; and the other, in the noble 


| Norzs. 

Ver. 176. And laughing Ceres re- aſſume the land.] 
The great beauty of this line is an inſtance of the art 
peculiar to our Poet; by which he has ſo diſpoſed a 
trite claſſical figute, as not only to make it do its 
vulgar office, of repreſenting a very plentiful harveſt, 
but alſo to aſſume the perſonage of Nature, re- eſta- 
bliſhing herſelf in her rights, and mocking the vain. 
efforts of magnificence, which would keep ber out: 
of them» | 
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352 MORAL ESSAYS. Fr. iv. 


'Tis Uſe alone that ſanctifies Expence, 
And Splendor borrows all her rays from Senſe. 180 


COMMENTARY. 
perſon whoſe amiable character bore ſo conſpicuous 
a part in the foregoing. 
Who then ſhall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
„ Who plants like BaTHuRST, or who builds 
like BovLE.“ | 


Where, in the fine deſcription he gives of theſe two 


ſpecies of Magnificence, he artfully infiguates, that 


though, when executed in a true Taſte, the great 
end and aim of both be the ſame, viz. the general 
good in uſe or ornament ; yet that their progreſs to 
this end is carried on in dire contrary courſes; 
that, in Planting and culture, the private advan- 
tage of the neighbourhood is firſt promoted, till, by 
time, it riſes up to a public benefit : 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 179, 180. Tis uſe alone that ſanctifies Ex- 
pence, 
And Splendor borrows all ber rays 
rom Senſe. ] 
Here the Poet, to make the examples of good Taſte 


" the better underſtood, introduces them with a ſum- 


mary of his Precepts, in theſe two ſublime lines ; for, 
the conſulting Uſe is beginning with Senſe, and the 
making Splendor or Tafte borrow all its rays from 
thence, is going on with Senſe, after ſhe has led us 
up to Tafte. The art of this diſpoſition of the 
thought can never be ſufficiently admired. But the 
Expreſſion is equal to the Thought. This ſandify- 
ing of expence gives us the idea of ſomething con- 
ſecrated and ſet apart for ſacred uſes; and indeed, 
it is the idea under which it may be properly con- 
ſidered: for wealth employed according to the in- 
tention of Providence is its true conſecration; and 
the real uſes of humanity were certainly fi in its 
intention. | 
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Let his plantations ſtretch from down to down, _ 


% 
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His Father's Acres who enjoys in peace, 

Or makes his Neighbours glad, if he encreaſe: 
Whoſe chearful Tenants bleſs their yearly toil, 
Yet to their Lord owe more than to the ſoil; 
Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham'd to feed 
The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed ; 

Whoſe riſing Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, - 
But future Buildings, future Navies, grow: 


353 


185 


Firſt ſhade a Country, and then raiſe a Town. 190 
You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 

Erect new wonders, and the old repair; 

Jones and Palladio to themſelves reſtore, 

And be whate'er Vitruvius was before: 


/ 


COMMENTARY. 


Whoſe ample Lawns are not aſham'd to feed © 
* The milky heifer, and deſerving ſteed; _ 
„% Whoſe rifing Foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 
But future Fuildiogs, future Navies, grow.” 


On the contrary, the wonders of Architecture ought 
firſt to be beſtowed on the public: 


* Bid Harbours open, public Ways extend, 

„ Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend ; 
«© Bid the broad Arch the dangerous flood containg - 
„ 'The Mole projected break the roaring Main.“ 


And when the public hath been properly accommo- 
dated and adorned, then, and not till then, the works 
of private Magnificence may take place. This was 
the order obſerved by thoſe two great Empires, 
from, whom we received all we have of this polite 
art: We do not read of any Magnificence in the 


private Buildings, of Greece or Rome, till the getie- 


roſity of their public ſpirit had adorned the State 
with Temples, Emporiums, Council-houſes, Com- 
mon-porticos, Baths, and Theatres. 


354 MORAL ESSAYS. Err. IV. 


Till Kings call forth th' Ideas of your mind, 195 
(Proud to accompliſh what ſuch hands deſign'd) 
Bid Harbours open, public Ways extend, 

Bid Temples, worthier of the God, aſcend; 

Bid the broad Arch the dang'rous Flood contain, 
The Mole projected break the roaring Main; 200 
Back to his bounds their ſubject Sea command, 

And roll obedient Rivers through the Land: 


NorTEes. 


Ver. 195, 197, Cc. Till Kings — Bid Harbour 
open, Wc.) The Poet after having touched upon the 
proper objects of Magnificence and Expence, in the 
private works of great men, comes to thoſe great 
and public works which become a prince. This 
Paem was publiſhed in the year 1732, when ſome of 
the new-built churches, by the act of Queen Anne, 
were ready to fall, being founded in boggy land 
(which is ſatirically alluded to in our author's imi- 
tation of Horace, Lid. ii. Sat. 2. 


« Shall half the new- built Churches round thee 
fall)“ 


others were vilely executed, through fraudulent 
cabals between undertakers, officers, &c. Dagen- 
ham breach had done very great miſchiefs ; many of 
the Highways throughout England were hardly 

fable; and moſt of thoſe which were repaired by 
Turnpikes were made jobs for private lucre, and in- 
famouſly executed, even to the entrance of London 
itſelf. The propoſal of building a Bridge at Weſt- 
minſter had been petitioned againft and rejected; 
but in two years after the publication of this poem, 
an Act for building a Bridge paſſed through both 
houſes. After many debates in the committee, the 


95 


* 
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Theſe Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 
Theſe are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings. 


Norzs. 


execution was left to the carpenter above-mentioned, 
who would have made it a wooden one ; to which 
our author alludes in thefe lines, 


© Who builds a Bridge that never drove a pile? 
„Should Ripley venture, all the world would ſmile.” * 


See the notes on that place. P. 
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= M's. DD Di oO. 
Occaſioned by his DiaLocues on MEDALS, 


E E the wild Waſte of all-devouring years! 

How Rome her own ſad Sepulchre appears, 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very Tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead ! 


NorTss. 

THIS was originally written in the year 1715, 
when Mr. Addiſon intended to publiſh his book of 
Medals ; it was ſome time before he was Secretary 
of State; but not publiſhed till Mr. Tickle's Edition 
of his works ; at which time the verſes on Mr. Craggs, 
which 27" 8 the poem, were added, viz. in 
1720. 

, ay V.] As the third Epiſtle treated of the 
extremes of Avarice and Profufion ; and the fourth 
took up one particular branch of the latter, namely, 
the vanity of expence in people of wealth and quality, 
and was therefore a corollary to the third; ſo this 
treats of one circumſtance of that vanity, as it a 
pears in the common collectors of old coins; and is, 
therefore, a corollary to the fourth. 
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Imperial wonders rais'd on Nations ſpoil'd, 5 
Where mix'd with Slaves the groaning Martyr toil'd: 
Huge Theatres, that now unpeopled Woods, 
Now drain'd a diſtant country of her Floods: 
Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride ſurvey, 
Statues of Men, ſcarce leſs alive than they ! 10 


NorESVs . 


Ver. 6. Where mix'd with Slaves the groaning 
Martyr toil' d:] Palladio, ſpeaking of the Baths of 
Diocleſian, ſays, ** Nell” edificatione delle quali, 
Diocleſiano tenne molti enni 140 mila Chriſtiani a 
edificarle.” What authority he had for this, 1 do 
not know, nor was the Poet bound to inquire. How- 
ever, the inattentive reader might wonder how this 
circumſtance came to find a place here. But let 
him compare it with Ver. 13, 14. and he will ſee the 
Reaſon, 


« Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
« And Papal piety, and Gothic hire.” 


For the Slaves mentioned in the 6th line were of the 
ſame nation with the Barbarians in the 13th; and 
the Chriſtians, in the 13th, the Succeſſors of the 
Martyrs in the 6th: Providence ordaining, that theſe 
ſhould ruin what hoſe were ſo injuriouſly employed 
in rearing: for the Poet never loſeth fight of his great 
principle. 3k 

Ver. 9. Fanes, which admiring Gods with pride 


\ 


ſurvey.) By theſe Gods he means the Tyrants of 


Rome, to whom the Empire raiſed Temples. The 
epithet, admiring, conveys a ſtrong ridicule ; that 
paſſion, in the opinion of Philoſophy, always con- 
veying the ideas of ignorance and miſery, which can 
never approach the Deity. 


« Nil admirari prope res eſt una, Numici, 

“ Solaque quae poſſit facere et ſervare beatum.” 
Admiration implying our ignorance of other things ; 
pride, our ignorance of ourſelves. + 


$38 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. V. 
Some felt the filent ſtroxe of mould'ring age, 
Some hoſtile fury, ſome religious rage. 
Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zeal conſpire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 
Perhaps, by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, 15 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a name; 
That Name the Learn'd with fierce diſputes purſues 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 
Ambition figh'd : She found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs Column, and the crumbling Buſt: 20 
Huge moles, whoſe ſhadow ftretch'd from ſhore to 
ſhore, 
Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 
Convine'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her Triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 
A narrow ons each crowded conqueſt keeps, 25 
Beneath her Palm here ſad Judea weeps. 
Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 
And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A ſmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little Eagles wave their wings in gold, 30 


 Norses. 


VeR. 18. And give to Titus old Veſpafian's due. 
A fine infinuation of the want both of tafte and learn- 
ing in Antiquaries z whoſe ignorance of characters 
miſleads them (ſupported only by a name) againſt 
_ reaſon and hiſtory, 

Vzr. 25. A narrow on each crouded Conqueſt 
| keeps.) A ridicule on the pompous title of Orbis Ro- 
manus, which the Romans gave to their Empire. 

Ver. 27. —— the proud Arch] i e. The trium- 
phal Arch, which was generally an enormous maſs 


of building. 


r 
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Er.V. .MORAL'ESSAYS. 359 
The Medal, faithful of its charge of fame, 

Through climes and ages bears each form and name: 

In one ſhort view ſubjected to our eye 

Gods, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie, 

With ſharpen'd fight pale Antiquaries pore, 35 

Th' inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. | 

This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 

The ſacred ruſt of twice ten hundred years! 

To gain Peſcennius one employs his Schemes, 

One graſps a Cecrops in ecſtatic dreams. 40 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 

Can taſte no pleaſure ſince his Shield was ſcour'd © 

And Curio, reſtleſs by the Fair One's fide, 

aighs for an Otho, and negleQs his bride. 


NorTEes. 0 


Vr R. 35. With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries 
pore, | Microſcopic glaſſes, invented by Philoſophers, 
to diſcover the beautics in the minuter works of 
Nature, ridiculouſly applied by Antiquaries, to de- 
te the cheats of counterfeit medals. 

Ver. 35. This the blue warniſh, that the green 
endears,] i. e. This a colleQor of ſilver; That, of 
braſs coins. | : 

VeR. 41. Poor Vadius.] See his hiftory, and that 
of his Shield, in the Memoirs of Scriblerus. 

Ven. 43. And Curio, reſtleſs, Efc.} The Hiſto- 
rian Dio has given us a very extraordinary inſtance 
of this Virtuoſo taſte. He tells us, that one Vibius 
Rufus, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was the 
fourth huſband to Cicero's widow, Terentia, then 
upwards of an hundred years old, uſed to value 
himſelf on his being poſſeſſed of the two nobleſt 
pieces of Antiquity in the world, TuLLyY's Wipow 
and Cagsar's CHAIR, that Chair in which he was 
aſſaſſinated in full Senate. 


36% MORAL; ESSAYS. Es. v. 
Thbeirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine: 45 


Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine; 
Her Gods, and god - like Heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom a- new. 

Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard engage; 


Theſe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage; 80 


The verſe and ſculpture bore an equal part, 
And Art reflected images to Art. 


Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame? 


NorEsV. 


V᷑IX. 49. Nor bluſh, theſe ſtudies thy regard en- 


gage ;] A ſenſeleſs affectation, which ſome Authors 
of eminence have betrayed; who, when fortune or 
their talents have raiſed them to a condition to do 
without thoſe arts, for which only they gained our 
eſteem, have pretended to think letters below their 
chatacter. This falſe ſhame, M. Voltaite has very 
well, and with praper indignation, expoſed in his 
account of Mr. Congreve: “ He had one defeQ, 
„ which was, his entertaining too mean an idea of 
ce his firſt profeſſion (that of a Writer) though 'twas 
© to this he owed his fame and fortune. He ſpoke 
« of his works as of trifles that were beneath him; 


« and hinted to me, in our firſt converſation, that 


„ ſhould viſit him upon no other foot than that 
* of a gentleman, who led a life of plainneſs and 
« ſimplicity. I anſwered, that had he been ſo un- 
© fortunate as to be a mere gentleman, I ſhould 


„ never have come to ſee him; and I was very 


„% much diſguſted at ſo unſeaſonable a piece of 
4% yanity.” Letters concerning the Engliſh Nation, 
. Tee 
Ver. 53. Oh when ſhall Britain, &c.] A com- 
pliment to one of Mr. Addiſon's papers in the Spec- 
tator, on this ſubjeck. þ 


Ep. V. MORAL ESSAYS. 361 


In living medals ſee her wars enroll'd, 55 
And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording gold? 
Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 

There Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs: 

Then future ages with deiight ſhall ſee 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree; 60 
Or in fair ſeries laurel'd Bards be ſhown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 

Then ſhall thy Cxaccs (and let me call him mine) 
On the caſt ore, another Pollio, ſhine ; . 
With aſpect open, ſhall ere& his head, 65 
And round the orb in laſting notes be read, 

« Stateſman, yet friend to Truth ! of ſoul ſincere, 
« In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

„Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
„ Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend; 70 


NorTEes, 


Ver, 67, © Stateſman, yet friend to Truth, c.] 
It ſhould be remembered, that this poem was com- 
poſed to be printed before Mr. Addiſon's Diſcourſe 
on Medals, in which there is the following cenſure 
of long legends upon coins: The firſt fault I find 
« with a modern legend is its diffuſiveneſs. You 
% have ſometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
© run with it. One would fancy the Author had a 
« defign of being Ciceronian — but it is not only the 
{© tediouſneſs of theſe inſcriptions that I find fault 
% with; ſuppoſing them of a moderate length, why 
© muſt they be in verſe? We ſhould be ſurprized 
„to ſee the title of a ſerious book in rhyme," - 
Dial. iii. 


362 MORAL ESSAYS. Ex. v. 


* Ennobled by himſelf, by all approv'd," 
And prais'd unenvy'd, by the Muſe he lov'd.” 


NorTrs. 


Ver. ult. And prais'd unenvy'd, by the Muſe Be 


low d.] It was not likely that men acting in ſo diffe- 


rent ſpheres, as were thoſe of Mr. Craggs and Mr. 
Pope, ſhould have their friendſhip diſturb'd by Envy. 
We muſt ſuppoſe then that ſome circumſtances in 
the friendſhip of Mr. Pope and Mr. Addiſon are 
hinted at in this place. 


| 


END of the Tyu1tnD VoLUME. 
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